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EDITOR'S  Note. — In  order  to  answer  the  question,  "•What  is  really  going  on  at 
Panama  t  "  EVERYBODY'S  sent  one  of  its  editors  to  the  Isthmus  to  report  as  simply  and 
directly  as  possible  how  the  American  people's  business  is  being  done  on  that  scandal-vexed 
strip  of  land.  Besides  the  extraordinary  credentials  addressed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  the 
employees  of  the  Goi'ernment,  Mr.  Denison  had  also  means  of  access  to  the  confidence  of  many 
ihfluential  residents  of  the  Isthmus  who  have  no  connection  with  the  Canal  Commission.  He 
found  that  the  task  of  constructing  the  canal  is  tremendously  more  impressive  in  its  sheer  big¬ 
ness  than  can  well  be  understood  by  any  one  who  has  not  been  over  the  ground j-  that  the 
American  Government  has  undertaken  the  work  in  an  adequately  broad  and  comprehensive 
way  /  that  the  canal  is  being  dug  in  earnest;  that  for  every  dollar  spent  a  persistent  and 
aggressively  honest  effort  is  being  made  to  get  a  fair  return.  Here  and  there  is  a  trace  of  petty 
graft — “  mosquito  bites  on  an  elephant " — and  there  are  an  unpleasantly  large  number  of  traces 
of  individual  incapacity  and  stupidity.  But  on  the  ivhole,  the  immensity  of  the  undertaking, 
the  tragi-comic  inefficiency  of  the  tropical  laborer,  the  gaunt  specters  of  the  Isthmian  fei'ers, 
the  demoralizing  embarrassment  of  carrying  on  the  biggest  Job  in  the  world  thousands  of  miles 
from  its  base  of  supply — all  these  giants  of  despair  are  being  faced  with  a  calm  and  wise  and 
gritty  determination  that  should  make  a’ery  American's  cheek  glow  with  patriotic  pride. 


HE  truth  does  not  hurt.  It  thrills. 

We  should  have  been  unemotional  Amer¬ 
icans  indeed,  that  February  morning  when  we 
lay  in  quarantine  off  the  La  Boca  wharves  in 
Ancon  Harbor,  the  Pacific  entrance  to  the 
Canal  Zone,  had  we  not  been  stirred  a  little 
by  the  panorama  before  us.  A  United  States 
cruiser  swung  white  and  glittering  off  our 
bow;  all  around  us  were  steamships  from 
South  America,  from  Hawaii,  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  waiting  their  turn  to  go  up  to  the 
wharves  at  the  canal  entrance  and  discharge 
their  cargoes.  Beyond  them  under  the  glim¬ 
mering  tropic  sun  were  the  low-lying  hills 
dotted  with  white-  and  gray-painted  hospitals 
and  residences,  showing  through  the  dark 
green  clumps  of  the  royal  palms.  Off  to  the 


right,  beyond  Ancon  Hill,  stretched  the  City 
of  Panama — a  glow  of  low,  red-tiled  roofs,  of 
moldy  pink  and  yellow  walls,  with  here  and 
there  a  massive  Spanish  church  belfry  rising 
over  them.  And  almost  lost  in  the  haze,  still 
farther  along  the  coast,  they  showed  us  a  little 
gray  tower,  the  only  remnant  of  the  first  Pan¬ 
ama,  built  by  those  wonderful  Spaniards  who 
centuries  ago  surveyed  the  Isthmus  for  a  sev¬ 
enteen-foot  canal  and  began  the  digging  of  it, 
only  to  be  driven  from  their  work  and  anni¬ 
hilated  by  the  licensed  British  pirate,  Morgan. 

The  prospect  could  not  but  cheer  us  for 
the  moment.  The  houses  on  Ancon  Hill 
looked  clean  and  well  painted.  The  locomo¬ 
tives  were  tooting  cheerily  over  beyond  the 
long  wharf ;  the  musical  clang  of  many  rivet- 
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ing  hammers,  somewhere  inland,  made  a  disabled  steam-shovels  were  lying  idle  along 
gladdening  lalior-motif  for  the  symphony  of  the  railroad  all  across  the  Isthmus,  while  the 
sound.  Perhajjs  Panama  was  not  altogether  engineers  and  their  subordinates  reveled 
gone  to  the  bad.  vinously  in  the  Panama  brothels,  shouting: 

But  we  were  dubious.  For  fourteen  days,  “  It’s  Government  money,  so  who  cares  ” ; 
sailing  down  the  west  Central  American  coast,  the  Panama  Railroad  was  a  thief-ridden  trail 
we  had  listened  at  table  and  in  the  smoking-  of  inefficiency  from  Panama  to  Colon;  inter¬ 
room,  as  well  as  in  coffee-factors’ offices,  hotel  oceanic  freight  was  piled  mountains  high  at 
courts,  and  on  street  comers  ashore,  to  grisly,  either  terminal.  We  were  prepared  to  hold 
slimy  tales  of  scandal  at  Panama.  The  cli-  our  noses  and  go  across  on  the  mn. 

mate  was  deadly  as  that  of  a  S.  P.  C.  A.  “Why,  gentlemen,”  said  one  of  the  most 
dog-killing  chamber;  the  Isthmus  was  full  informing  of  our  fellow  voyagers,  “you  see 
of  yellow  fever  concealed  by  the  United  that  there  are  no  vultures  hanging  over  Pan- 
States  hospital  authorities;  the  fumigation  ama;  vultures  would  star\e  to  death  here; 
squad  of  the  sanitarj’  dejwrtment  was  an  their  human  competitors  have  skinned  the 
incendiary’  band  which  went  about  delib-  land.” 

erately  carrying  out  a  plan  to  set  fire  to  Then  we  went  ashore  and  were  loaded 
the  cities  of  Panama  and  Colon  and  thus  into  a  dusty,  ancient,  ramshackle  train  into 
wipe  them  off  the  map;  at  Panama  the  which  a  self-res{)ecting  cow  would  have  re- 

American-built  water-works  were  full  of  sew-  fused  to  be  loaded  in  the  United  States;  we 

age,  at  Colon  they  had  gone  dry;  the  Zone  were  man-handled  by  violent  negro  train- 

!  police  were  a  band  of  negro  cutthroats,  who  hands  and  a  conductor  who  wore  a  large 

i  were  likely  to  rise  up  at  any  moment  and  diamond  in  his  necktie  and  who  thrust  his 

I  massacre  every  white  man  on  the  Isthmus;  cash-fare  collections  into  his  trousers  pocket 

graft  was  eveiy’where;  every  member  of  the  without  ringing  a  bell  punch  or  giving  a 

^  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  was  “getting  his  receipt.  We  were  unloaded  on  the  outskirts 

bit”  from  the  lumber  and  supply  contracts;  of  Panama  at  a  baking-oven  of  a  station,  sur- 

millions  of  feet  of  lumber  were  being  encour-  rounded  by  a  dust  field  with  a  fringe  of  flea- 

t  aged  to  float  out  to  sea,  so  that  more  might  bitten  horses,  tumble-down  hacks, and  saloons 

*  be  bought,  to  the  profit  of  the  Government  which  seemed  likely  to  fall  in  at  any  moment 

grafters  and  the  lumber  dealers;  the  pay  of  upon  the  w’recks  of  humanity  which  crowded 

laborers  was  being  held  back  purposely  so  that  the  bars. 

the  paymasters  might  force  from  the  helpless  It  was  all  true  after  all,  we  moaned  in  our 
Jamaicans  a  liberal  rebate  in  consideration  of  hearts.  The  alleged  “Knocker’s  Brigade” 
being  paid  at  all;  food  little  better  than  swill  were  martyrs  to  truth.  The  President’s  brave 
was  being  ser\ed  to  the  Americans  in  the  Isth-  letter,  in  my  breast  pocket,  felt  as  heavy  as  a 
mian  Commission’s  eating-houses,  to  the  block  of  lead.  We  were  driven  through  streets 
tremendous  profit  of  the  commissary’  officers;  as  rough  as  any  Maine  woods  lumber  road, 
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Making  Good  at  Panama 


)>ast  houses  where  nuked  mon^el  children, 
tow-head  and  kinky-haired  together,  screamed 
under  the  chastisings  of  slatternly  mothers;  we 
were  housed  in  a  hotel  where  a  meek  request 
for  the  interpolating  of  sheets  between  the 
counterpane  and  the  mattress  ticking  was  met 
with  a  smile  of  amused  though  contemptuous 
compliance. 

In  all  the  world  there  is  not  another  city  so 
depressing  as  Panama.  Natives  and  aliens 
go  through  its  streets  with  dragging  feet  and 
saddened  faces.  I  saw  a  cab-horse,  standing 
in  front  of  the  dismal  public  square,  move  a 
few  inches  forward  so  that  he  might  lean 
against  a  telegraph  pole — and  the  action  was 
so  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  town  that  it  did 
not  jar  u|)on  my  perceptions  as  remarkable 
until  long  after\vard.  We  wondered  how 
American  white  men  of  decent  tastes  and 
education  could  stay  more  than  six  weeks  in 
such  a  hole  and  keep  their  reason. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  two  more  thorough¬ 
ly  disheiirtenetl  Americans  could  not  have 
looked  out  on  Isthmian  affairs  than  former 
Congressman  Francis  Burton  Harrison  and 
myself  when  we  started  out  for  our  first  day 
of  inspection  of  the  canal  work.  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  had  at  least  his  compensating  reflec¬ 


tions;  he  is  a  Democrat  and  believes  that  the 
Roosevelt  administration  is  cheering  us,  as  a 
nation,  down  the  broad  way  that  leadeth  to 
destruction.  Mingling  sadness  and  bitter¬ 
ness,  with  no  anticipation  of  any  pleasanter 
feeling,  we  went  out  to  Empire  early  in  the 
morning. 

With  that  first  sight  of  the  real  canal  work, 
the  day  of  lamentation  was  over.  We  came 
upon  the  days  of  being  glad  that  we  were 
Americans,  of  being  glad  that  we  were  living 
in  the  American  generation  which  is  joining 
the  .\tlantic  and  Pacific,  of  admiration  for  the 
thoroughness  of  the  work  already  accom¬ 
plished  and  the  immensity  of  the  work  yet  to 
be  done.  Standing  in  the  veranda  of  the  office 
of  Mr.  Dauchy,  chief  engineer  of  the  Culebra 
division,  on  the  hill  at  Empire,  we  over¬ 
looked  the  line  of  the  canal  for  miles.  Way 
to  the  south  of  u.s — it  must  always  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Isthmus  runs  nearly  east  and 
west  and  that  one  who  travels  across  it  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  is  moving  from 
south  to  north — was  the  summit  of  the  Cule¬ 
bra  cut.  Jets  of  white  steam  floating  out 
from  the  sloping  brown  sides  of  the  gigantic 
notch  in  the  mountains  showed  where  the 
steam-shovels  were  Idling  and  rooting.  Right 
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THE  CANAL  PRISM  FROM  BAS  OBISPO  TO  EMPIRE-PART  OF  TWUNTY-ONE-MILE  CULEBRA  CUT. 

THE  EXCAVATING  VISIBLE  IN  THE  PICTURE  WAS  DONE  BV  THE  FRENCH. 


DIVISION  IIEADQUAKTEKS  AT  CKISTOBAE.  I'UKMEKLY  DE  LESSEES'  PALACE.  THE  SCENE  UK  SCANDALOUS  FRENCH 
REVELS.  THIS  HOUSE  STANDS  AT  THE  END  OK  A  HALF  MILE  IXINC.  HREAKWATER  BUILT  , 

OF  CUBIC  METER  CEMENT  BLOCKS  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE. 


under  the  hill,  a  few  hundred  feet  below  us,  one 
of  the  giant  shovels  was  widening  the  bed  of  the 
old  French  cut  to  make  room  for  more  tracks 
for  the  dump-trains,  which  were  to  bring  away 
the  s|H)il  from  the  heaviest  cutting.  Standing 
on  the  lip  of  the  bank  over  it  was  Dauchy,  all 
in  white  linen,  holding  a  green  umbrella  over 
his  head.  In  the  intervening  distance  were 
antlike  swarms  of  men,  setting  drills,  leveling 
track-grades,  laying  ties,  skidding  and  rolling 
masses  of  utterly  useless  and  troublesome 
French  machinery  out  of  the  way  of  Amer¬ 
ican  progress. 

New  comprehensions  of  what  the  building 
of  the  canal  means  come  crowding  over  one 
as  he  overlooks  thus,  for  the  first  time,  a  five- 
or  six-mile  section  of  the  work.  One  finds 
himself  discarding  all  the  standards  by  which 
he  has  measured  big  constructive  works 


before.  The  Lucin  cut-off,  the  New  York 
subway  and  tunnel  diggings,  the  Yuma 
irrigation  dam,  the  Tehuantepec  Railway 
breakwater  become  as  unimportant  as  mere 
subsections  of  the  canal  job.  At  first  the 
tremendousness  of  it  is  appialling;  and  then 
there  comes  a  mighty  uplift  of  pride  and  sat¬ 
isfaction  as  the  eye  grasps,  one  after  another, 
the  evidences  that  American  ingenuity, 
braver}’,  and  persistence  have  set  alxiut  the 
task  deliberately  and  steadily,  undaunted  by 
its  bigness,  undisturbed  by  meddlers  and 
trouble-makers  at  home,  undismayed  by  the 
records  of  former  failure  which  crop  out  of 
the  hungry  jungle  every  hundred  feet  of  the 
w’ay  from  Panama  to  Colon. 

The  magnificence  of  the  French  failure  is 
not  the  lea.st  illuminating  discovery  that  im¬ 
presses  the  visitor  to  the  Isthmus.  We  here 


l.ABOKHKS'  gl  ARTtRS  AND  MARINE  BARRACKS  AT  BAS  OBISPO.  BITI.DINGS  ARE  RAISED  ABOVE  GKOl'ND  ON 
MASONRY  PII.I.ARS  TO  INSURE  DRYNESS.  AND  AIX  VERANDAS  ARE  SCREENED  AGAINST  .MOSQUITOES. 


at  home  are  accustomed  to  believing  that  the 
h'rench  spient  some  twenty  years  on  the 
Isthmus  accomplishing  nothing  in  particular; 
we  have  had  a  vague  notion  that  they  started 
the  digging  of  the  Culebra  cut  and  made  some 
niseful  surveys,  and  that  they  |x)ured  their 
millions  of  money  into  the  I.sthmus  as  in¬ 
effectually  as  though  it  had  lieen  water.  One 
cannot  spend  much  time  on  the  Isthmus 
without  discovering  in  himself  a  mighty 
respect  for  the  hVench.  They  did  a  great 
work — though  they  hardly  began  the  task 
which  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  finish. 

The  c-anal  line  is  alxiut  forty-seven  miles 
long.  The  French  practically  completed 
eleven  miles  of  it.  From  Colon  harbor  to 
Gatun,  they  dredged  and  dug  a  channel  up 
which  the  largest  ships  steamed  for  nine  miles 
without  difficulty.  From  La  Boca,  at  the 


other  end,  there  were  at  least  two  miles  of 
canal  finished.  In  the  twelve  years  or  more 
which  elapsed  after  the  French  gave  up  the 
project — merely  keeping  a  sufficient  force 
scratching  away  at  the  Culebra  cut  to  hold 
their  franchise — these  great  ditches  have 
filled  up  with  silt  and  the  Colon  end  of  the 
canal  is  navigable  for  less  than  three  miles. 
But  a  very  few  months  of  dredging  will  clear 
the  channel  again,  and  widen  it  to  the  e.xtent 
required  by  the  American  plans. 

The  bed  of  the  canal — “the  canal  prism,” 
the  engineers  call  it — has  lieen  outlined  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific.  At  the  point  where  we 
found  Mr.  Dauchy  and  the  90-ton  shovel 
tearing  its  way  into  the  rock,  widening  the 
prism,  this  outline  was  a  ditch  two  hundred 
feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  deep.  It  is  not  possi¬ 
ble,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  voluminous  rec- 
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ords  which  they  left,  to  know  exactly  what 
the  French  plan  was.  But  apparently  dredg¬ 
ing  w’as  to  li«  an  imjx)rtant  feature  of  it.  Near 
the  town  of  Pedro  Miguel — now  colloquially 
Americanized  to  “Pete  McGill” — is  a  great 
marine  dredge  of  the  most  im|)osing  capacity; 
it  was  set  up  high  and  dry  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  twenty  miles  or  more  from  either 
sea  and  with  no  water  to  float  it  bigger  than 
a  stream  which  a  ten-year-old  child  could 
straddle.  It  is  a  monument  to  the  wonderful 
French  devotion  to  the  ideal  even  in  the  prac¬ 
tical;  it  is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  at.  Behold 
how  magnificent  was  the  thought! — by  dry 
digging  to  excavate  a  ditch  wide  enough  and 
deep  enough  to  l)e  filled  with  water  which 
should  floiit  the  dredge;  then  the  dredge 
would  dee|)en  and  lengthen  this  little  jKmd 
on  the  mountain  top  and  other  dredges  would 
join  it,  and  voilh! — the  cut  would  l)e  made  by 
dredging  and  not  by  digging!  And  one  of  the 
most  vexatious  problems  in  this  era  of  un- 
poetic  engineering  on  the  Isthmus  is  to  get 
that  huge  hulk  out  of  the  canal  prism  without 
ex})ending  more  in  dynamite  and  labor  on  the 
plaguy  thing  than  it  cost  the  French  when  it 
was  new. 

It  wrings  the  heart  to  ride  across  the 
Isthmus  past  an  almost  unbroken  succession 
of  jxinderous  pieces  of  machinery,  brought 
from  France  at  infinite  ]>ains  and  expense, 
abandoned,  useless,  overgrown  by  tropicil 
cree{)ers.  One  sees  the  smoke-stacks  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  or  thirty  or  fifty  UKomotives  sticking 
out  of  the  green;  they  are  on  a  siding  where 
they  were  de}x)sited  on  delivery;  never  a 
}X)und  of  steam  has  been  in  their  boilers. 

In  another  sjxjt  are  a  line  of  cranes  and 
bucket  derricks,  all  Ux)  small  and  inefficient 
to  be  used  in  work  on  the  scale  that  charac¬ 
terizes  the  American  plan.  Cut  into  the  jun¬ 
gle  with  a  machete  for  fifty  feet,  anywhere 
within  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  canal  line,  and 
there  are  disclosed  trains  of  gravel  cars,  piles 
of  steel  rails  of  the  thin,  top-heavy  French 
jwttern,  hundreds  of  buckets,  rock-tongs,  and 
funny  little  hoLsting-engines. 

It  is  hard  for  a  lajinan  to  understand  why 
all  this  old  iron — they  say  the  French  si)ent 
$92,000,000  in  bringing  it  to  the  I.sthmu.s — 
has  not  some  present  value.  But  the  en¬ 
gineers  have  but  little  jvatience  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  For  instance,  Mr.  Holcomlie,  chief 
of  the  Chagres  division,  managed  to  use  parts 
of  two  or  three  engines  to  make  a  water- 
sterilizer  for  his  camp  at  Bas  Obispo  and  to 
convert  a  bucket-hoist  into  a  ballast-loader. 


but  the  labor  required  and  the  time  expended 
made  the  result  cost  almost  as  much  as  though 
new  machinery  had  been  brought  down  from 
the  United  States.  At  Cristobal,  Mr.  Maltby, 
chief  of  the  sea-level  division,  is  throwing 
hundreds  of  the  dinky  little  flat  cars  into  the 
bulkheads  along  the  water-front  as  filling 
material.  They  make  fine  ballast — and  they 
are  useless  as  cars  because,  like  the  French 
locomotives,  they  are  mounted  on  trucks  so 
rigid  that  they  cannot  be  used  for  fast  work  on 
roughly  graded,  temporarj’  construction  tram¬ 
ways. 

The  French  built  hundreds  of  houses  and 
shoi>s.  They  were  well  built  and  well 
e(piip|xxl.  But  twelve  years  of  complete  neg¬ 
lect  made  most  of  them  into  rickety  shells.  It 
is  im|x)ssible  for  a  Northerner  to  realize  what 
the  growth  of  the  tropical  jungle  is.  Not  a 
hundred  feet  from  one  of  the  princi|>al  stations 
of  the  Panama  Railroad  the  clearing  away  of 
a  space  for  additional  switch-sidings  discov¬ 
ered  two  large  French  dwellings  whose  ex¬ 
istence  had  lK“en  unsusijeded  by  the  .Ameri¬ 
cans  for  two  years.  They  were  cleaned  and 
painted  and  re|)aired,  and,  like  hundreds  of 
other  houses  which  have  l>een  made  over,  are 
now  comfortable  homes  for  canal  workers. 

The  F'rench,  it  will  lie  seen,  therefore,  left 
us  much  more  than  a  mere  right  of  way.  They 
left  buildings  which  we  have  l>een  able  to  use 
for  offices  and  quarters;  they  left  a  verv"  great 
deid  of  completed  work;  they  left  ma|>s  and 
plans  which  have  lieen  at  lea.st  of  suggestive 
value  to  our  engineers;  and  most  precious  in¬ 
heritance  of  all,  they  left  us  in  their  own  ex- 
|>erience  a  terrible  warning  against  shiftless¬ 
ness,  extravagance,  and  carelessness  of  health. 

We  are  liecome  a  most  cock-sure  jieople 
under  the  stimulus  of  newsjxijiers  which  have 
assumed  legislative  and  judicial  functions  in 
addition  to  the  obligation  of  printing  the 
world’s  news.  We  have  learned  to  .say  with 
minatory  jxvsiti veness :  “  Now  here !  The  way 
to  dig  a  canal  is  to  dig  it!  Make  the  dirt  fly!” 

It  is  as  though  the  housekeejier  went  down 
into  the  kitchen  of  a  house  into  which  the 
family  had  just  moved  and  found  the  cook 
cleiining  up  only  too  obvious  traces  of  the 
previt)us  tenant,  or  arranging  new  jx)ts  and 
|)ans,  or  even  jx^ling  jxjtatoes;  and  thereupon 
made  poxlamation :  “Now  here!  The  way 
to  cook  is  to  cook!  What  are  you  fooling 
around  at  side  Issues  for?  Why  don’t  you 
cook  ?  ” 

W’e  have  been  peeling  potatoes,  and  clean¬ 
ing  up  and  collecting  and  installing  new  uten- 
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sils  on  the  Isthmus  for  two  years.  It  has  been 
a  big  two  years’  work. 

llie  Isthmus  has  been  made  as  nearly 
healthful  as  any  tropical  country  can  be  made. 
Decent  quarters,  either  remodeled  French 
houses  or  new  buildings,  have  been  provided 
for  all  the  workmen. 

There  are  now  about  19,000  men  on  the 
canal  payrolls.  Very  few  of  them  are  on 
actual  construction  work.  As  the  sanitary 
and  house  and  wharf  building  work  is  com¬ 
pleted,  more  and  more  laborers  from  these 
departments  will  be  transferred  to  the  digging 
force.  But  there  are  now  nearly  as  many 
laborers  on  the  Isthmus  as  it  will  ever  be 
practicable  to  use.  The  Government  has 
ceased  maintaining  labor  bureaus  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Machinery  -and  materials  have  been  col¬ 
lected  and  wharves  and  shops  have  been 
erected  for  receiving  and  setting  them  up. 
The  line  of  the  canal  has  been  nearly  clean^ 
of  d^ris,  and  much  of  it  has  been  prepared 
by  leveling  and  the  laying  of  work  tracks 
for  the  actual  continuation  of  the  French 
digging.  There  remains  to  be  accomplished 
the  reformation  of  the  unspeakable  Panama 
railroad;  it  must  yet  be  double  tracked,  and 
spur  switches  must  be  laid  between  the  spoil- 
road,  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal  prism, 
and  the  Panama  railroad  proper — because 
nearly  all  the  earth  and  rock  taken  from  the 
route  of  the  canal  must  be  carried  out  over 
the  Panama  railroad  to  the  Colon  or  Panama 
swamps  before  it  can  be  dumped. 

First  of  all  came  the  necessity  for  removing 
from  men  who  contemplated  going  to  work  on 
the  Isthmus  the  fear  of  death  by  disease;  and 
almost  simultaneously  came  the  question  of 
quarters;  for  even  the  work  of  making  the 
Isthmus  healthful  required  many  more  men 
than  there  were  sleeping-places.  The  sanitary 
work  was  put  under  the  control  of  Colonel 
W'.  C.  Gorgas,  who  knows  more  about  the 
fighting  of  yellow  fever  than  any  man  in  the 
world.  Colonel  Gorgas  is  a  Georgian,  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  a  child  and  modest  almost  to  bashful¬ 
ness.  But  when  two  men  who  have  been  to 
the  Isthmus  meet  in  New  York  and  begin 
talking  things  over,  one  of  them  sooner  or 
later  says  to  the  other:  “You  met  Gorgas,  of 
course?”  And  then  they  look  each  other  in 
the  eye,  and  nod,  and  think  the  more  of 
each  other  because  both  of  them  have  found 
out  and  recognized  one  of  the  world’s  real 
men. 

The  details  of  the  work  which  Colonel 
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Gorgas  and  his  people  have  done  in  two  years 
are  not  exciting.  He  set  out  with  three  single 
objects:  the  prevention  of  yellow  fever,  the 
minimization  of  malaria  and  of  typhoid.  This 
meant  that  he  must  keep  canal  employees  free 
from  the  danger  of  being  bitten  by  the  yellow- 
fever  mosquito,  the  stegomyia;  that  he  must 
kill  off  also  the  malaria  mosquito,  the  anoph¬ 
eles;  and  that  there  must  be  a  pure  water- 
supply.  One  of  the  effervescent  persons 
who  went  to  the  Isthmus  in  the  recent  era 
of  mud-slinging  came  back  frantically  bray¬ 
ing  that  Gorgas  was  a  fraud,  because  there 
were  still  unhappy  sights  and  smells  in  the 
back  yards  and  cesspools  of  Panama  and 
Colon.  The  modem  fever  fighter  has  but 
little  regard  for  nasty  sights  or  smells  so  long 
as  by  the  aid  of  screens  or  chemicals  he  can 
render  the  places  whence  they  arise  free  from 
the  possibility  of  fever  propagation.  The 
sweetening  and  beautifying  process  will  be  the 
last  stage  of  Colonel  Gorgas’s  work.  But  if 
this  critic  had  raised  his  eyes  from  the  swampy 
back  yards  which  so  distressed  him  at  Colon, 
he  would  have  seen  Colonel  Gorgas’s  men  dig¬ 
ging  a  ditch  which  has  since  made  all  that 
section  of  the  city  as  dry  as  a  bone. 

But  there  are  mighty  few  mosquitoes  left 
on  the  Isthmus.  In  seven  days,  I  was  ap¬ 
proached,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  only  two,  and 
these  were  met  at  night.  Mr.  Harrison  was 
bitten  by  six  or  seven.  Time  was  when  one 
walked  the  streets  of  Panama  in  a  cloud  of 
mosquitoes  by  day  as  well  as  by  night.  The 
British  consid,  Mr.  Mallet,  showed  me  that 
he  had  taken  all  the  screens  out  of  his  office 
windows.  “Two  years  ago,”  he  assured  me, 
“at  this  time  of  year,  we  should  not  have  been 
able  to  sit  in  this  room  with  the  windows  open ; 
the  mosquitoes  would  have  driven  us  mad.” 
All  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  wherever  there 
are  dwellings,  rank  vegetation  has  been  cut 
away  within  a  radius  of  a  thousand  feet  of 
nearly  every  house,  low  places  have  been 
drained,  cement  gutters  have  been  laid.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  a  mosquito  seldom  travels  a  thou¬ 
sand  feet  from  the  place  where  he  is  bom, 
very  few  come  around.  Nevertheless,  miles 
on  miles  of  w’ire  screening  have  been  put  at 
the  doors  and  windows  and  around  the  ver¬ 
andas  of  offices  and  dw’ellings. 

As  to  water-supply,  water-works  have  been 
finished  at  Panama  and  Colon  for  which  the 
Panamanian  Government  has  undertaken  to 
pay  us — manana.  The  Panama  plant  was 
not  equipped  with  intake  screens  at  first  and  a 
number  of  silly  fish  got  into  the  pipes  and 
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died;  and  for  a  time  the  Panamanians 
thought  but  little  of  the  americano  order  to 
fill  up  wells  and  dstems  and  depend  on  the 
new  source  of  supjJy.  Before  any  serious 
illness  was  caused  by  the  fish  pollution  the 
screens  were  put  in  and  the  water  is  now  pure. 
The  Colon  water-works  are  to  be  fed  from  a 
basin  which  is  quite  dependent  on  the  annual 
rainfall.  If  there  should  be  no  rain  for  a 
whole  year,  there  would  be  no  water.  Later 
it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  pipes  back  to 
a  more  certain  source  of  supply. 

There  were  some  complaints  that  the  sani- 
tar}’  squad  fumigators  were  careless  and 
caused  several  of  the  big  fires  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  lately.  I  have  been  running  to  fires 
in  New  York  city  for  some  ten  years.  After 
going  over  the  ground  of  these  Panama  fires 
rather  carefully  and  hearing  all  the  stories, 
there  was  only  one  instance  in  which  it  seemed 
even  remotely  possible  that  the  mosquito 
hunters  could  be  held  responsible. 

Large  hospitals  have  b^n  built  at  Ancon 
and  Colon;  together  they  have  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  900  patients.  They  are  far  more 
pleasantly  situated  and  better  kept  up  than 
the  New  York  City  public  hospitals  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  Ancon,  where  the 
higher  officers  of  the  Commissbn  now  have 
their  homes,  is  as  pleasant  and  healthful  a 
place  as  one  could  hope  to  live  in.  What 
Ancon  is  like  in  the  rainy  season  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  would  rather  live  there  in  Febru- 
ar}'  than  live  anj'where  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  New  York  City  Hall  between  June 
and  September.  The  grounds  about  the  hos¬ 
pital  are  beautiful  and  as  neat  as  a  million¬ 
aire’s  formal  garden.  And  mighty  lucky  does 
the  Isthmian  visitor  think  himself  who  is  in¬ 
vited  to  stop  at  Ancon  with  a  friend  and  to 
escape  the  horrible  Panama  hotels. 

There  are  six  thirty-bed  emergency  hos¬ 
pitals  along  the  line,  and  every  day  a  hospital 
car,  filled  with  cots  and  screened  against  mos¬ 
quitoes,  runs  over  the  railroad  from  Panama 
to  Colon  and  back,  picking  up  acute  cases  and 
suspicious  cases  to  be  cared  for  at  the  main 
hospitals.  The  Jamaica  negro  does  not  like  to 
go  to  hospital.  He  would  rather  draw  pay. 
And  inasmuch  as  he  never  does  any  work  to 
amount  to  anything,  he  cannot  see  why  he 
should  not  be  allow^  to  drag  himself  to  roll- 
call,  even  though  sick,  lie  groaning  in  the  sun 
all  day,  and  collect  from  the  Government 
therefor.  No  small  part  of  the  sanitar)'  de¬ 
partment’s  duty  is  the  hunting  down  of  the 
sick  Jamaican. 


The  results  are  eloquent.  In  the  New  York 
street-cleaning  department  26  men  out  of 
every  1,000  are  daily  reported  ill  and  unfit 
for  duty.  Only  21  out  of  1,000  canal  em¬ 
ployees  are  daily  reported  ill  and  unfit  for 
duty.  On  February  13th  there  had  been  not 
a  single  case  of  yellow  fever  for  two  months; 
and  malaria,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  laborers  were  bringing  in  new  cases 
every  week,  was  decreasing.  Colonel  Gorgas 
has  made  good. 

So  has  the  quarters’  end  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Quarters.  The  pictures  tell  this 
more  satisfactorily  than  anything  which  can 
be  written  here.  In  some  of  the  barrack 
houses  there  are  three  cots,  one  above  the 
other  in  tiers.  But  they  are  clean.  In  spite 
of  the  pity  lavished  on  the  lower  order  of 
laborers  by  some  visitors  to  the  Isthmus,  Ja¬ 
maican  newspap)er  correspondents  who  have 
come  over  on  inspection  trips  go  back  re¬ 
porting  that  the  negro  laborer  is  better  off  in 
his  canal  quarters  than  at  home.  Within  a 
few  weeks  offices  and  dwellings  for  the  Chief 
Engineer  and  his  staff  will  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  heights  at  Empire,  overlooking 
the  Culebra  cut.  Out  there  the  nights  are 
cool,  the  days  are  breezy;  there  is  none  of  the 
deadly  depression  of  Panama,  and  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  men  who  have  been  turned 
loose  to  amuse  themselves  in  Panama  every 
night  will  be  thrown  back  on  their  own  re¬ 
sources  and  kept  from  the  night  amusements 
which  flourish  in  the  city  and  aren’t  good  for 
unacclimated  young  persons  from  the  north. 
I  didn’t  s])end  mu^  time  spying  on  the  per¬ 
sonal  habits  of  the  American  contingent  on 
the  Isthmus,  but  this  much  was  easily  appar¬ 
ent:  Over  and  above  the  normal  percentage 
of  loose  livers  which  we  have  always  among 
us,  even  in  such  sanctified  communities  as 
San  Francisco  and  New  York,  the  disorderly 
persons  in  Panama’s  places  of  revelry  come 
pretty  much  from  one  department — the  au¬ 
ditor’s  office.  They  are  the  so-called  “  secret- 
service  timekeepers  ”  —  detectives  who  go 
about  unannounced  checking  up  on  foremen 
to  maintain  the  straightness  of  the  pay-rolls; 
they  are  not  accountable  for  their  own  time 
and  they  seem  to  be  liberally  paid.  A  New 
York  policeman  would  caU  them  “shoo- 
flies.”  Their  behavior  k  a  scandal. 

That  pay  department  is  a  most  annoying 
interference,  anyway,  with  the  comfort  of  one 
who  would  like  to  take  unalloyed  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  progress  of  Isthmian  work.  It  is 
stupid  and  inelastic.  It  is  altogether  occu- 
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pied  with  the  magnificent  importance  of  its 
own  routine  and  not  at  all  with  the  necessity 
of  shortening  that  routine.  Our  laws  provide 
certain  rules  of  checking,  counterchecking, 
and  certifying  on  pay-rolls;  it  is  a  cumber¬ 
some  system  at  best,  but  its  very  compli¬ 
cations  have  been  made  the  excuse  for  not 
making  it  as  good  as  it  might  be  made.  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  Chief  Engineer,  told  me  that  the 
day  laborers  were  being  paid  within  from 
seven  to  ten  days — a  delay  equivalent  to  that 
made  in  the  payment  of  similar  laborers  on 
big  construction  works  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Stevens  was  not  fairly  informed.  I  found 
men  on  the  line  of  the  canal  on  February  13th 
who  had  not  been  paid  for  work  finished  on 
January  31st.  Later  reports  from  the  Isth¬ 
mus,  not  reliable,  tell  me  that  seven  days 
more  elapsed  before  they  were  paid. 

In  discussing  the  pay  question  a  division 
engineer  showed  me  a  pay-roll  for  2,400  men 
for  two  weeks.  It  weighed  103  pounds! 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  any 
law  should  compel  us  to  work  out  pay-rolls  as 
astronomers  work  out  an  eclipse.  Moreover, 
the  delay  has  a  most  demoralizing  effect  on 
the  laborer.  Whatever  may  be  the  custom 
here  at  home,  the  Jamaican  wants  his  money 
as  soon  as  he  has  earned  it.  He  is  uneasy 
and  half-hearted  until  he  gets  it.  He  is  a 
worse  workman  because  of  the  pay  system.* 

And  the  Lord,  who  in  His  inscrutable  wis¬ 
dom  made  the  Jamaica  negro,  did  not  make 
him  for  a  workman.  He  has  all  the  childish 
irresponsibility  of  the  negro,  all  the  procras¬ 
tination  of  the  Spaniard,  all  the  stolid  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  Briton. 

We  were  sitting  at  lunch  on  the  bank  of  the 
Chagres  River,  six  miles  back  from  Gamboa. 
In  front  of  us  was  an  ant  highway,  a  four- 
inch  w'ide,  downtrodden,  brown  strip  through 
the  grass.  Thousands  of  ants  were  hu.stling 
along  this  road.  They  came  out  of  the  woods 
a  hundred  feet  away  and  went  bustling  along 
the  path  until  they  were  lost  to  sight.  All 
those  going  up-stream  were  laden  with  bits  of 
green  leaves;  they  were  staggering  under  their 
loads,  pushing,  helping,  frantically  energetic 
in  making  traffic  move. 

“Where  do  they  all  come  from?”  I  asked. 
“Where  are  they  all  going?” 

The  Division  Engineer  had  been  sitting 
with  his  head  in  his  hands  in  that  silent, 
weary,  studying  mood  which  so  soon  becomes 

♦  Since  this  article  was  written  President  Roosevelt  has  per- 
soiully  ordered  a  KenenI  overhauling  of  tho  Isthmian  pay  de¬ 
partment  and  the  regeneration  of  the  Panama  Railroad  man¬ 
agement. 


characteristic  of  the  men  of  large  responsibili¬ 
ties  on  the  Isthmus.  He  looked  at  the  ants 
and  sighed  wearily: 

“They  didn’t  come  from  Jamaica,  I  know 
that!”  he  said. 

We  are  paying  the  Jamaican  four  times 
what  he  can  earn  in  Jamaica.  Mr.  Stevens 
says  that  the  Jamaican  does  one-third  of  a 
man’s  work  every  day.  Mr.  Dauchy  says 
one-fifth  of  a  man’s  work.  A  foreman  of 
painters  gave  me  this  data:  “I  had  a  Job  I 
w'anted  done  in  a  hurry  because  the  wife  of  a 
chum  was  coming  down  from  the  States  and 
he  wanted  the  place  ready  for  her.  I  did  the 
job  myself.  It  took  me  a  day  and  three- 
quarters.  Later  I  put  seven  Jamaica  niggers 
on  the  house  next  door,  exactly  the  same  size; 
they  were  at  it  four  days!” 

Jamaicans  are  apparently  Jacks  of  all 
trades.  Hungry  for  the  big  wages  of  Panama, 
negro  school  teachers,  barbers,  shoemakers, 
store  clerks  have  flocked  to  the  Isthmus  to  find 
employment  as  masons,  carpenters,  black¬ 
smiths,  and  painters  indifferently.  They  are 
wasteful;  they  are  stupid;  they  are  possessed 
with  an  unutterable  hatred  of  exertion  other 
than  conversation,  preferably  on  religious  or 
ethical  topics.  Here  are  some  more  statis¬ 
tics  from  my  friend  the  foreman  of  painters: 
Hospital  54  is  a  building  about  forty  feet 
square;  the  amount  of  w’hite  lead  required  for 
the  paint  to  be  applied  to  it  would  be,  here 
in  the  States,  about  75  pounds;  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  250  pounds  of  white  lead  on  the 
job;  none  of  it  was  stolen;  none  was  carried 
away;  that  white  lead  and  all  the  other  wasted 
materials  which  were  mixed  with  it  are 
chargeable  to  the  Jamaica  negro’s  ineffi¬ 
ciency. 

Yet  the  canal  must  be  built  with  Jamaican 
labor,  in  the  main.  Some  workmen  are 
being  brought  from  Galicia  in  Spain;  some 
have  been  imported  from  Martinique;  a  few, 
very  few,  have  come  down  from  the  United 
States.  Their  withdrawal  from  this  country 
was  the  cause  of  such  a  howl  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and,  through  them,  the  politicians  of 
the  States  from  which  they  were  recruited,  that 
the  canal  appropriations  in  Congress  were  en¬ 
dangered.  In  time  we  may  develop  foremen 
who  can  make  the  Jamaican  earn  his  money, 
as  he  did  in  the  construction  of  the  Costa 
Rican  railways,  where  he  made  a  mighty  good 
name  for  himself;  we  may  find  it  wise  to  pay 
him  less  (and  more  promptly). 

There  is  a  way  of  making  the  Jamaican 
work. 
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A  foreman  found  a  man  pr>’ing  at  the  wheel 
of  a  steam-shovel  with  a  crowbar.  The  claw 
was  turned  the  wrong  way. 

“Turn  that  crowbar  over,”  he  suggested. 
The  Jamaican  regarded  him  with  a  tolerant 
smile  and  did  not  turn  the  crowbar. 

“Did  you  hear  what  I  said?”  demanded 
the  foreman.  The  Jamaican  pouted. 

“Yes,  sare,  I  heard  what  you  said,  sare!” 
he  said  almost  rebukingly;  and  he  did  not 
turn  the  crowbar. 

“Turn  it  over!” 

“I  do  not  think  it  needful,  sare.” 

The  foreman  said  things  which  heshouldn’t. 

“  Don’t  you  talk  that  way  to  me,  sare,”  said 
the  negro,  straightening  up;  “you  mustn’t 
talk  that  way  to  me.  I’m  a  Britbh  object, 
sare!  ”  This  with  the  greatest  dignity. 

Just  then  a  big  Georgia  negro  who  had  been 
listening  to  the  debate  lost  patience.  He 
leaned  down  and  picked  up  a  stone  as  big  as 
a  brick.  He  made  oration  to  the  “British 
object”  thus: 

“Hyah,  you  nigger!  You  g’wan  tu’n  dat 
crowbar  over  ’foh  I  hit  you  on  de  shin  wif 
dis  yeah  rock!” 

The  crowbar  turned  over  in  a  flash,  and  one 
Jamaican  did  almost  half  a  day’s  work  in 
eight  hours. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Oriental  coolies 
be  imported.  The  Panamanians  don’t  want 
them;  but  we  are  almost  at  an  end  of  our 
patience  in  considering  Panamanian  whims. 
It  will  be  time  for  them  to  be  dictatorial  when 
they  begin  paying  us  for  their  paving  and 
water-works  and  for  the  Panama  Govern¬ 
ment  patients  who  have  been  cared  for  in  our 
hospitals.  It  is  suggested  that  the  thousands 
of  Chinamen  who  were  taken  to  South  Africa 
by  the  British  and  are  now  about  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  China  could  be  transferred  to  the 
Isthmus  to  ad^•antage.  The  French  tried  to 
use  Chinese  labor.  They  had  a  camp  of 
700  Chinamen  at  Matachin.  The  Chinamen 
didn’t  like  the  climate;  many  of  them  were 
taken  ill,  and  one  gloomy  day  in  the  rainy 
season  they  began  to  commit  suicide;  it  was 
easier  than  going  to  hospital  or  going  home. 
Four  hundr^  of  them  killed  themselves  be¬ 
fore  the  camp  could  be  abolished  and  the 
coolies  started  home.  Matachin  is  mentioned 
cheerfully  when  one  begins  to  talk  about 
Chinese  labor. 

One  reason  why  the  Jamaica  laborer  is  not 
effective  is  that  he  does  not  get  enough  to  eat; 
the  laborers  buy  their  own  supplies  from  the 
Canal  Commission’s  commissary  stores  and 


do  their  own  cooking.  The  supplies  are 
cheap  and  healthful.  But  each  laborer  cooks 
for  himself,  over  a  fire  in  the  >'ard  of  his  bar¬ 
racks;  between  parsimony  and  incompetence 
as  a  cook,  he  is  not  sufficiently  nourished. 

The  eating-houses  for  white  men,  we  found 
to  be  very  much  better  than  we  had  any  reason 
to  expect.  We  had  better  dinners  and  suppers 
in  the  Government  restaurants  at  thirty  cents 
each  than  I  ever  found  in  New  York  for  fifty 
cents.  Some  of  the  men  growl  over  the  food; 
it  is  the  way  of  men.  But  certainly  no  one  in 
the  Government  restaurants  which  we  visited 
knew  we  were  scandal-hunting  or  had  any 
means  of  making  special  preparations  for  us. 

Incidentally,  on  ev’ery  table  in  every  Gov¬ 
ernment  restaurant  is  a  bottle  of  quinine 
pills.  “  Three  grains  of  quinine,”  says  Colo¬ 
nel  Gorgas,  “  is  an  antidote  for  malaria.  Why 
not  make  it  easy  for  the  men  to  keep  well?  ” 
An  interesting  illustration  of  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  sanitary  department’s  work. 

It  will  not  be  long  l^fore  Mr.  Stevens  will 
find  himself  unable  to  go  farther  until  it  b 
decided  at  Washington  what  shall  be  the 
t}'pe  of  the  canal.  The  preparatory  work 
done  so  far  is  equally  ap^icable  to  a  sea- 
level  canal  or  to  a  canal  with  two  locks  and 
an  eighty-five  feet  above  sea-level  stretch 
throufi^  the  Culebra  heights. 

Not  everything  that  h^  been  accomplished 
so  far  is  to  be  accredited  to  Mr.  Stevens.  He 
has  been  on  the  ground  less  than  a  year.  But 
he  came  to  a  work  which  had  been  carried  on 
by  a  bickering,  quarrelsome  board,  more  occu¬ 
pied  with  political  considerations  than  with 
canal-digging.  It  is  customary  for  admirers 
of  Stevens  to  preface  their  admiration  with 
sneers  for  Wallace,  his  predecessor.  This  is 
quite  unnecessary.  Mr.  Wallace  is  an  engi¬ 
neer  of  undoubtedly  great 'ability;  now  that 
the  internal  squabbles  of  his  r^me  have 
quieted  down,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
most  of  the  things  Mr.  Stevens  and  his  staff 
have  done  are  things  which  Mr.  Wallace 
wanted  to  do  but  which  his  commissbn  re¬ 
fused  to  countenance  or  support.  Upon  the 
Isthmus  one  gets  the  idea  that  Mr.  Wallace 
lacked  that  intuition  of  the  human  equation 
which  is  part  of  the  equipment  of  every  really 
great  engineer;  men  are  the  engineer’s  tools 
no  less  than  diamond  drills.  He  “didn’t 
know  how  to  get  along  with  folks,”  either 
over  or  under  him. 

Having  this  impression  of  Wallace,  what  a 
mighty  internal  satisfaction  comes  to  him  who 
meets  John  F.  Stevens  face  to  face.  He  is  of 
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the  t)T)e  whose  desk  is  always  clean;  who  al¬ 
ways  has  time  on  his  hands;  who  has  always 
just  finished  doing  something  worth  while. 
He  speaks  of  himself  as  “the  laziest  man  on 
the  Isthmus  ”;  he  oversees  more  work,  clerical 
and  in  the  field,  than  any  three  men  under  him. 
Easy-speaking,  easy-mannered,  he  has  a 
working  edge  as  hard  as  the  steel  teeth  of  the 
buckets  of  hk  ninety-ton  shovek.  The  big¬ 
gest  things  on  the  Isthmus  are  those  steam- 
shovek  and  John  F.  Stevens.  They  work  in 
the  same  irresktible,  even-tempered,  untiring 
way;  it  makes  no  difference  to  them  what 
comes,  solid  rock  or  mud,  Jamaica  labor  or 
senatorial  billingsgate  politics. 

It  k  good  to  know  hk  subordinates,  too — 
Dauchy,  glum  and  scowling,  hating  with  an 
intense  personal  hatred  the  seams  of  rock  that 
will  not  run  parallel  with  the  lines  of  hk  shovel¬ 
cutting;  Maltby,  sallow  and  long-legged, 
twkting  himself  around  the  legs  of  an  office 
chair,  and  cussing  with  the  explosiveness  of  a 
machine  gun  as  he  argues  for  straight  Govern¬ 
ment  construction  and  against  the  letting  of 
contracts;  Holcombe,  leading  his  young  sur¬ 
veyors  up  and  down  the  Chagres  with  as 
much  fire  as  though  he  were  at  the  head  of  a 
cavalry  campaign ;  and  a  score  of  others,  all  of 
them  men  of  decided  individuality,  of  tested 
ability,  and  all  inspired  by  one  sustained 
purpose:  the  digging  of  the  canal  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  wants  it  built,  straight  and 
quickly. 

I  am  no  railroad  man;  I  am  glad  that  I  am 
not  in  the  place  of  General  Manager  Beird  of 
the  Panama  Railroad.  \Mien  he  was  put  on 
the  job,  the  railroad  had  a  good  road-bed — 
ever^hing  else  from  the  rails  up  to  the  tops 
of  the  smoke-stacks  of  the  engines  was  dfe- 
graceful,  including  the  management.  He  has 
achieved  some  new  engines  and  cars;  more 
are  coming;  in  the  mean  time  none  of  the 
old  cars  has  been  cleaned  or  painted,  appar¬ 
ently;  an  insufficient  number  of  them  is  run; 
the  employees  are  discourteous  and  dishonest 
— the  price  of  a  ticket  from  Colon  to  Panama 
is  $4.80  (silver),  but  the  price  you  pay  the  con¬ 
ductor  when  you  have  not  bought  a  ticket  k 
$2.00  (silver).  The  freight  traffic  across  the 
Isthmus  k  too  much  for  the  carrying  capacity. 
Wonders  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  reduc¬ 
ing  congestion,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  out  why 
cement  belonging  to  the  Commission  and 
coffee  in  transit  to  Europe  from  the  west  coast 
should  be  exposed  to  the  rain  on  flat  cars, 
while  railroad  ties  are  painstakingly  stowed  in 
box  cars.  No  train  runs  on  time;  few  of 


them  start  on  time.  In  undertaking  the 
Panama  Railroad  with  its  New  York-Colon 
steamship  annex,  the  Government  assumed 
the  obligations  of  a  common  carrier;  thk  k  so 
little  understood  that  once,  at  least,  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Railroad  delivered  to  a  Panama  Railroad 
steamer  forty  tons  of  freight  which  the  shipper 
had  ordered  forwarded  by  the  Royal  Mail 
line  of  steamers.  Cynical  agents  of  outside 
lines  call  this  a  simple  device  to  increase  the 
Government  line’s  tonnage. 

But  not  even  the  railroad,  bad  as  it  k,  has  in 
it  the  worst  possibilities  to  be  found  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  railroad  can  be  reorganized 
and  readjusted — the  introduction  of  the  new 
rolling-stock  will  accomplkh  much  in  itself. 
There  k  a  big  chance  for  harm  in  the  character 
of  the  men  who  stand  between  the  engineers 
and  the  laborers.  The  engineers,  the  profes¬ 
sional  men,  as  has  been  said  and  intimated 
throughout  thk  article,  dkclose  themselves  to 
the  observer  as  the  salt  of  the  earth.  The 
Jamaica  negro,  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  k 
a  sickening  problem,  but  he  has  been  made  to 
work  before  and  can  be  again,  once  we  find  out 
how.  The  skilled  laborers  and  the  foremen 
immediately  in  charge  of  the  laborers  are  men 
of  sound  sense,  of  some  adventurous  spirit — 
of  which  their  going  down  to  the  Isthmus  k 
the  best  evidence — and  familiarity  with  their 
trades.  But  there  k  a  set  of  men  variously 
called  “superintending foremen”  or  “superin¬ 
tendents  ”  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  utterly 
incompetent.  They  apparently  sought  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  Isthmus  because  they  were 
not  worth  their  salt  at  home  where  they  were 
known.  They  are  the  laughing  stock  of  the 
under-foremen  and  the  skilled  laborers  and 
the  despair  of  the  engineers,  ^^’hen  jacked 
up  to  make  some  kind  of  bluff  at  working, 
they  moon  around  with  an  under-foreman, 
owlishly  trj'ing  to  learn  from  him  the  things  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  instructing  him.  The 
work  of  ridding  the  pay-rolls  of  these  drones 
has  begun.  It  cannot  be  carried  on  too  swiftly 
or  too  severely.  The  blame  for  their  appoint¬ 
ment  k  laid  directly  to  the  Civil  Ser\’ice  Com¬ 
mission  and  to  certain  political  influences,  not 
identified.  The  importance  of  the  work  these 
men  were  called  upon  to  do  was  overlooked  in 
the  rush  of  the  effort  made  to  get  the  best 
possible  men  for  the  highest  positions.  The 
President  has  already  severed  all  connection 
between  the  Civil  Ser\’ice  Commission  and  the 
canal  personnel.  After  thk,  boss  workmen  will 
be  selected  for  their  looks  and  their  manners 
and  their  practical  acquaintance  with  their 
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trades,  and  not  on  their  ability  to  write  out 
pretty  examination  papers. 

There  is  one  more  ugly  complication. 
Every  little  while  a  circle  of  malingerers  de¬ 
velops  among  the  skilled  laborers.  First  one 
and  then  another  and  another  American  de¬ 
velops  an  indifference  toward  his  job,  a  cyni¬ 
cal  lack  of  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  everybody 
connected  with  the  canal  from  the  President 
down.  There  is  “trouble  in  the  air.”  In 
every  case  this  disturbance  is  traced  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  labor  agitator  from  the  States  who 
has  recently  entered  that  ptarticular  camp. 
^^'hat  does  it  mean  to  the  engineers  and  to  the 
more  observant  and  serious-minded  workmen  ? 
Their  explanation  is  so  startling  that  I  hesi¬ 
tated  to  accept  it — but  in  seven  days  of  steady 
inquiry,  fifty  intangible  bits  of  eNndence,  whiffs 
of  gossip,  brought  me  to  the  same  belief. 

We  all  know  that  when  a  gentle  Wall  Street 
pirate  wants  to  depress  the  market  price  of  a 
railroad  security  the  customary  tactics  are  the 
starting  of  a  strike  on  that  road;  the  instru¬ 
ments  used  by  financial  pirates  are  these  same 
furtive,  smooth-tongued,  ingenious  trouble- 
starters  who  have  appeared  on  the  Isthmus 
with  such  persistent  regularity.  The  men  and 
agencies  and  corporations  which  are  battling 
against  the  canal’s  progress,  which  are  seeking 
to  undermine  the  Pr^ident’s  determination 
for  its  rapid  completion,  which  are  behind 
the  congressional  delays  and  the  magnifying 
into  an  awful  scandal  of  every  possible  excuse 
for  discussion — these  are  the  same  men 
and  agencies  who  go  out  railroad-wrecking. 
There  is  a  deef>-seated  belief  on  the  Isthmus 
that  when  other  means  fail,  the  enemies  of 
the  canal — the  secret  financial  enemies,  not 
the  short-sighted  fellows  who  are  trying  to 
make  capital  by  dragging  the  canal  into  poli¬ 
tics — will  endeavor  to  use  all  that  is  corruptible 
and  mercenary  in  the  administration  of  the 
labor-unions  of  the  United  States  to  upset  the 
great  work  that  Mr.  Stevens  and  his  subordi¬ 
nates  are  cany’ing  on.  It  is  believed  that  the 
work  of  planting  the  seed  has  already  begun. 

But  one  thing  is  certain.  The  brawler 
and  rioter  will  take  mighty  little  comfort  in 
indulging  himself  in  the  Canal  Zone.  Un¬ 
der  Governor  Magoon  there  has  developed 
a  SN-stem  of  government  of  the  zone  which 
abhors  lawlessness  or  disorder.  Its  outward 
and  visible  signs  are  three  hundred  negro 
policemen,  strapping  big  fellows,  former  Ja¬ 
maican  constables  of  an  altogether  different 
type  from  the  so-called  Jamaican  laborer;  their 
officers  are  for  the  most  part  former  United 


States  cavalrymen,  clean-cut,  alert,  intelligent 
fellows,  cho^  full  of  nerve  and  discipline. 
They  are  housed  in  combination  police  sta¬ 
tions  and  jails  that  are  more  comfortable  than 
any  pdice  station  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
Unit^  States.  Their  prisoners  are  dealt  with 
under  a  code  fashioned  from  our  Philippine 
code;  in  the  Canal  Zone  the  Law  is  not  a 
byword;  it  is  a  venerated  fact. 

This  article  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
administration  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com¬ 
mission’s  officers  in  Washington  and  New 
York.  This  is  the  story  of  what  one  finds 
when  he  goes  to  the  Isthmus  to  see  and  hear 
for  himself.  To  be  sure,  he  does  find  that  a 
great  many  orders  for  supplies  which  are  sent 
from  the  men  in  the  field  are  changed  by  the 
men  of  the  purchasing  department,  and  some¬ 
times  the  machinery,  materials  and  instru¬ 
ments  sent  in  response  to  those  orders  are  not 
in  the  least  suitable — which  may  mean  self- 
importance  in  the  purchasing  department  or 
may  mean  graft,  but  certainly  means  annoy¬ 
ance  on  the  Isthmus.  To  be  sure,  the  moi^ 
effect  of  the  presence  of  a  majority  of  the 
Canal  Commission  on  the  Isthmus  during  each 
year,  on  the  men  there  and  on  men  at  home 
who  contemplate  applying  for  canal  work, 
would  not  be  inconsiderable.  But  such  points 
are  aside  from  the  present  issue. 

On  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  the  business  of 
the  American  people  is  being  well  done.  It 
is  not  perfect.  There  is  too  much  petty  graft 
— ^as  on  the  railroad;  but  it  is  of  no  more 
importance  than  mosquito  bites  on  an  ele¬ 
phant.  But  one  has  only  to  use  his  eyes  to 
see  that  we  have  gone  into  one  of  the  pest- 
h(4es  of  the  world  and  have  made  it  ^irly 
habitable;  that  we  have  tackled  a  job  in 
which  another  great  nation  failed  conspicu¬ 
ously  and  are  so  conducting  it  as  to  keep 
clear  of  shame;  that  in  spite  of  tremendous 
difficulties  on  the  spot  and  malicious  and 
mercenary  hindrances  here  at  home  we  are 
doing  sane,  effective,  honest  work;  that  we  are 
going  to  build  the  canal  and  build  it  well! 

There  are  too  many  men  on  the  Isthmus  who 
ought  not  to  be  there.  But  in  John  F.  Stevens 
and  in  the  men  who  surround  him  there  bums 
the  spirit  embodied  in  the  words  which  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt  is  said  to  have  uttered  recently 
to  an  engineer  about  to  depart  for  Panama: 

“Remember  this:  that  whatever  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  may  think  of  you  and  me,  the  last 
thing  they  will  ever  forget  about  either  of  us 
is  that  we  had  to  do  with  the  making  of  the 
Panama  Canal!” 


TKe  Pity  of  Woman 

By  JAMES  HOPPER 

Illustrations  by  Allen  True 

OVER  on  Mariveles  the  sun  had  set  in  his  soul,  legible  to  her  like  a  book.  And  the 
somber  splendor.  A  velvet  pall  of  pages  were  a  smear  of  mud  and  blood.  And 
darkness  had  fallen  upon  the  earth  like  a  con-  yet  what  did  she  read,  what  did  she  read  in 
elusion;  but  the  waters  of  the  bay  still  glowed,  these  defiled  pages? 

glowed  with  a  light  that  was  not  reflected,  (Courtland’s  voice  droned  off  on  the  ques- 
but  arose  as  from  within — a  Imninous  exha-  tion.  A  heavy  torpor  descended  from  the 
lation,  as  it  were,  from  the  mysterious  depths  low  sky.  We  leaned  forward,  intent  for  the 
— a  dark  purplish  light  which  should  not  have  word,  the  solution.) 

been,  which  astonished  the  soul,  and  was  sin-  You  remember  him — a  tall,  dark,  aquiline 
ister.  Some  one  on  the  veranda  mentioned  man,  with  something  Indian  in  his  features, 
Morton.  The  short,  idle  sentence  split  the  and  eflSciency  written  in  every  muscle-play  of 
peace  of  the  moment  like  an  electric  spark,  his  magnificent  body.  A  strong  man,  you 
And  the  silence  that  immediately  engulfed  would  remark  at  first  sight,  a  strong  man, 

it  was  not  as  the  silence  that  had  bwn  before;  physically  and  morally.  Bah!  the  strength 

it  was  a  silence  full  of  unrest,  of  vague  spiri-  of  man — a  phrase,  words,  bubble!  He  had 
tual  heavings  and  stirrings,  for  the  case  of  the  the  body,  the  jaw,  the  presence — a  mere  shell, 
man  was  one  which  filled  us  with  inward  The  weakness  was  there  anyhow,  some  little 
clamor  and  questioning,  and  yet  pinned  us  spot  of  blight  within,  I  don’t  know  just  what; 
beneath  the  weight  of  some  indefinable  op-  it  might  have  been  a  touch  of  the  romantic 
pression.  merely  that  glowed  sometimes  in  the  liquidity 

But  Courtland  began  to  speak,  and  we  of  his  brown  eyes, 
leaned  forward,  intent,  knowing  that  he  must  He  was  one  of  life’s  fortunates,  too.  Be- 
understand.  Yet  his  first  words  were  a  con-  longed  to  a  good  family  in  the  States — New 

fession  of  doubt,  of  that  same  inability  to  Englanders,  reputable  and  cold  and  narrow, 

pierce  the  depths  of  the  thing  and  pass  sen-  stiff  with  rectitude  as  their  own  rock-ribbed 
tence  which  vaguely  exasperated  us  all:  coasts.  Well  educated,  had  gone  to  college, 

had  played  football,  et  cetera.  Well,  he  came 
It  isn’t  the  fall  of  him  that’s  diflBcult;  over  here  with  the  Volunteers.  Easy  to  read 
that’s  easy,  too  easy — we  see  so  much  of  it.  after  that.  First,  fervent,  romantic  patri- 
But  the  redemption — unless  we  go  back  to  otism,  then  mad  exasperation,  then  mere 
the  old  explanation,  puerile  to  us  complicated  cold,  (ynical  brutality.  Two  years  of  loosen- 
modems,  perhaps  from  its  very  obviousness —  ing  of  fiber  in  the  promiscuity  of  camp,  of 
the  old  theory  of  purification  through  suffer-  reversion  to  type  in  butchery  of  field.  \\Tien 
ing.  And  then  there  is  she.  She  is  the  mys-  the  Volunteers  returned,  he  did  not  go  with 
tery,  the  holy  mystery.  Before  her  she  had  them.  The  tropics  had  him  by  that  time, 
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had  penetrated  his  heart  with  their  per¬ 
nicious  charm. 

He  went  into  the  Constabularj-.  He  be¬ 
haved  well  there,  too.  When  I  first  saw  him 
he  had  just  returned  from  an  expedition  and 
his  name  was  in  all  mouths.  His  command 
had  proved  faithless,  and  he  had  fought  his 
way  back,  through  enemy  and  friend,  through 
incredible  suffering.  It  was  fine — but  it  was 
the  shell.  Inside  was  the  spot  of  blight.  And 
it  began  to  spread,  by  imperceptible  degrees. 
You  could  hardly  see  the  progress,  you  know 
— only  by  taking  periods  far  apart,  and  then 
it  hit  you  with  a  shock.  Finally  he  was  at  the 
last  step — you  know  the  step  I  mean,  the  one 
that  w'e  down  here  consider  the  last. 

I  stumbled  upon  the  establishment  by 
chance.  It  was  cholera  time;  I  had  been 
detailed  as  inspector.  It  was  very  smtlid, 
really.  No  hut  beneath  the  palms;  two 
rooms  in  the  walled  city.  Disorder,  untidiness, 
moral  lassitude  there.  And  she  was  not  even 
pretty.  Her  eyes,  slightly  oblique,  were  closely 
set  together,  which  gave  her  an  extraor¬ 
dinary,  calculating  air.  While  he  romanced 
— I  supjxtse  that  he  did;  I  hope  that  he  did — 
she  seemed  counting,  ceasele^ly  counting  the 
Mex.  that  might  come  to  her  out  of  that  affair. 
The  only  redeeming  thing  that  I  saw — re¬ 
deeming,  I  mean,  from  a  purely  plastic  stand¬ 
point — was  a  beautiful,  liquid-eyed  child  they 
had  there — her  sister.  You  catch  my  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  wasn’t  at  all  redeeming  from 
another  point  of  view — that  child  there  in 
the  shame  of  their  lives.  Everything  else 
might  have  been  pardonable — but  that - 

After  a  while  even  the  outer  shell  began  to 
show  it.  His  white  suits  lost  their  impecca¬ 
bility;  often  he  left  the  upper  button  open. 
Sometimes  he  wore  his  khaki  without  leg-  ‘ 
gings.  He  didn’t  shave  often  enough.  A 
^'ague  sordidness  began  to  creep  over  him 
like  mold. 

He  drank.  Not  steadily;  but  about  once 
a  week  he  marched  into  the  club  with  his 
hostile  swagger  (mind  you,  the  swagger  was 
all  against  himself;  nobody  knew  of  his  situ¬ 
ation;  he  did  not  know  that  I  knew);  he  sat 
down  resolutely  at  one  of  the  tables  and 
called  for  drink  after  drink,  which  he  swal¬ 
lowed  with  a  strange,  decided,  indexible  man¬ 
ner,  as  if  he  were  doing  something  of  abso¬ 
lute  importance,  something  that  he  must  do 
in  spite  of  the  world,  in  spite  of  himself. 
He  kept  that  up,  a  frown  betw’een  his  eyes  as 
if  from  tremendous  mental  effort,  hour  after 
hour,  sometimes  till  the  whiteness  of  dawn. 


Then  he  rose  suddenly,  clicked  his  heels  to¬ 
gether,  and  stalked  off,  seemingly  unaffected. 

One  evening,  as  he  came  in  thus,  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  alone  on  the  veranda.  He  gave  me  a 
casual  glance,  walked  straight  on  a  few  steps, 
then,  swerving  suddenly,  settled  in  the  seat 
next  to  mine.  He  said  nothing  at  first,  just 
sat  there,  a  black  bar  between  his  eyes,  seiz¬ 
ing  glass  after  glass  as  the  muchachos,  by 
that  time  well  trained,  ran  them  up  to  him. 
Then  he  began  to  speak. 

He  spoke  about  Her!  Of  course,  at  that 
time,  I  did  not  know  of  her  existence.  I  was 
bewildered,  thought  he  spoke  of  the  other  one, 
the  one  in  the  walled  city,  the  one  I  had  seen. 
Then  as  I  understood,  I  was  shocked  as  by  a 
desecration. 

“It’s  four  years  ago,  Courtland,  that  I  told 
her  good-by,”  he  said  soberly,  leaning  over 
and  placing  a  hand  upon  my  knee.  “She 
was  in  the  garden,  in  the  dew  of  the  morning, 
and  she  was  picking  roses.” 

He  was  silent  a  long  time.  I  was  dumb;  a 
sense  of  sacril^e  fill^  my  being.  He  began 
again: 

“  Her  eyes  are  green,  Courtland,  green  like 
the  sea.  And  she  can  read  into  my  soul, 
Courtland,  right  into  my  soul!” 

Another  period  of  silence,  and  then: 

‘“I  am  yours;  whenever  you  need  me  I 
shall  come  to  you.’  That’s  what  she  said.” 

He  jerked  forward  over  the  table,  his  bead 
in  his  hands.  A  horrible  spiritual  discom¬ 
fort  crept  into  me.  I  didn’t  want  to  hear 
about  it;  I  didn’t!  I  wanted  to  hush  him, 
push  my  hand  against  that  blasphemous 
mouth - 

“And  I  left  her,  in  the  garden,  in  the  dew 
of  the  morning,  among  the  roses!” 

He  rose  stiffly,  drew  hb  hands  from  hb 
face,  down  to  his  sides,  as  if  with  great  effort, 
squared  his  shoulders,  snapped  his  heeb  to- 
g^her,  and  marched  off  as  he  had  come  in. 

Thus  I  first  saw  her,  and  always  after  saw 
her,  in  indelible  picture — a  frail  young  girl, 
of  eyes  with  the  sea-glint  in  them,  picking 
roses  in  the  dewy  morning.  Roses! — thou¬ 
sands  of  them— red  and  white  and  yellow; 
they  are  at  her  feet,  at  her  sides,  above  her; 
their  petab  are  in  her  hair,  their  incense  is 
about  her  like  adoration. 

I  saw  him  off  and  on  after  that,  but  he 
never  mentioned  her  again — for  which  I  was 
thankful.  The  dbintegration  was  going  on. 
Those  black  periods  of  revolt  were  less 
frequent  now.  Professionally  he  was  still 
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DISORDER,  UNTIDINESS,  MORAE  LASSITUDE. 

Strong.  From  the  Katipunan  one  night  he 
had  received  the  little  bloixl-dipped  cross  that 
meant  that  he  was  marked  for  their  vengeance 
— and  now  his  was  the  honor  of  carrying 
proudly,  like  an  iron  corselet,  an  exterior  of 
cold  indifference  above  the  inward  tension  of 
every  moment. 

And  then  came  that  night. 

Yes,  that’s  the  night,  the  night  of  which 
you  all  know  something.  But  I  know  more; 
he  told  me  everything,  that  one  time  he  talked, 
his  lips  unsealed  in  a  burst  of  hysteria. 

He  awoke  that  night  smothered  beneath 
the  black  weight  of  some  indefinite  discom¬ 
fort.  Instinctively  his  right  hand  slipped 
beneath  his  pillow  and  closed  upon  the  Mau¬ 
ser  pistol;  but  when  he  had  lived  thus  a 
full  minute,  his  fingers  clutched  about  the 
stock,  his  breath  convulsive  in  his  throat,  he 


slowly  released  the  weapon  with  a 
sigh  that  was  not  of  relief.  For 
it  was  not  from  the  Katipunan 
warning  that  came  this  vague  op¬ 
pression  that  through  his  sleep  had 
wrapped  him  as  a  shroud;  it  was 
something  deeper,  more  subtle  and 
more  intimate;  it  was  interfibered 
with  his  innermost  being,  and  it 
was  torture. 

He  fought  the  haunting  thing. 
It  was  a  terrible  night.  The  heat 
lay  upon  him  like  a  catafalque. 
The  enfevering  rumor  of  moat- 
bom  gnats  clung  to  the  netting 
surrounding  him;  from  the  patio- 
hall  there  came  the  weary  cough 
of  a  muchacho,  stretched  in  his 
toil-damp  clothes  upon  the  pol¬ 
ished  floor.  Outside,  between  the 
conch-shell  shutters  of  the  veranda 
the  horizon  was  luminous  with  the 
moon.  A  beam  stole  into  the 
steaming  darkness  cf  the  room. 
It  flashed  up  the  mosquito  bar 
into  shimmering  vapor;  blandly  it 
began  a  pointing-out  of  details,  the 
inexorable  details  of  his  life’s  vul¬ 
garity.  A  nausea  shook  his  being; 
he  slipped  to  the  floor  and  out  to 
the  balcony. 

Beneath  the  moon  Manila  was 
agleam.  The  whole  firmament 
was  liquid  with  the  light;  it  poured 
down  like  liuninous  rain,  slid  in 
cascades  over  the  church  domes, 
the  tin  roofs,  the  metallic  palms, 
till  the  whole  earth  shimmered 
back  to  the  skies.  In  the  entire  city  only  one 
spot  gloomed — the  old  fort,  mysterious  and 
pestilential  with  its  black  oozing  walls,  its 
fever-belting  moat;  but  beyond  it,  as  if  in 
exasperation  at  this  stubborn  non-conformity, 
the  brightness  broke  out  again  triumphant 
in  the  glimmering  sheen  of  the  bay. 

But  from  that  serenity  he  turned,  and  he 
looked  back,  he  had  to  look  back.  He  peered 
into  the  room  of  infamy,  peered  at  the  bed, 
rising  black  and  monumental  in  the  farther 
depths,  at  the  heaps  of  clothing  here  and  there 
in  cynical  promiscuity,  at  the  pile  of  greasy 
cooking  utensils  upon  the  stand,  at  the  whole 
ensemble  of  disorder,  weakness,  moral  lassi¬ 
tude.  Passionlessly  the  light  was  sweeping  all 
this,  plucking  out  of  the  shadow  one  by  one 
the  details  of  his  life’s  squalor.  It  stole 
toward  the  right  wall,  fell  upon  a  cot,  and 
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from  it  there  emerged  a  white  little  form  that 
came  hesitatingly  to  him.  It  was  Magda¬ 
lena,  the  child,  the  sister  of  Maria. 

She  had  been  with  them  long.  But  now, 
suddenly  her  presence  there  in  that  atmosphere 
of  sin  struck  him  with  a  great  ^ock. 

“Back,”  he  whisper^;  “back  to  bed, 
chiquUa;  it’s  time  to  be  sleeping.” 

But  she  wanted  something — a  lock  of  his 
hair.  Maria  had  one;  she  wanted  one  also. 

He  remembered  that  she  had  asked  this 
before,  with  childish  insistence.  He  had  not 
given  much  attention  to  it.  And  really,  in 
all  probability,  it  was  mere  childish  whim. 
But  now  the  thing  staggered  him,  like  some¬ 
thing  monstrous.  Who  could  tell  what  there 
was  in  the  mind  of  that  child,  with  great 
wonder-eyes  open  to  the  shamelessness  of  his 
life?  He  chided  her  harshly  and  sent 
her  scampering  hack  to  her  bed. 

Then  turning  his  back  upon  the 
room,  upon  all  the  miserable  sordid¬ 
ness  of  it,  he  looked  out  upon  the  waters. 

And  a  ship,  a  white  army  transport,  was 
coming  in.  Slowly  it  glided  between 
the  ghostlike  silhouettes  of  vessels  at 
anchor;  it  turned  ponderously;  there 
was  a  splash  of  phosphorescence  at  the 
bow,  a  running  clang  of  chain  through 
hawser.  He  did  not  know  what  that 
craft  held  for  him,  ah,  no!  You  know, 
don’t  you?  He  did  not;  but  suddenly 
his  whole  spiritual  being  tugged  within 
him,  sprang  back  the  long,  solitary  path 
of  the  ship,  back  across  the  moonlit  bay, 
past  Corridor,  out  into  the  sea,  along 
the  foamy  track,  back  miles  in  thou¬ 
sands  to  a  harder,  cleaner  land,  to  a 
little  California  town  embowered  in 
scented  hills,  and  it  threw  itself  at  the 
feet  of  a  girl — the  girl  he  had  left  among 
the  roses,  whose  eyes  could  read  into 
his  soul. 

The  moon  went  out  behind  a  cloud. 

He  had  slid  to  the  floor  and  lay  there, 
his  head  upon  his  arm.  Then — he  told 
me  that  later — he  heard  somebody  hic¬ 
cup,  hiccup  hard,  metallically.  After  a 
while  he  discovered  that  it  was  he.  He 
was  sobbing.  And  long  in  the  enfevered 
darkness  there  pulsed  that  strange,  hard 
hiccup  of  the  man  with  the  iron  hand 
of  wo  upon  his  throat. 

He  must  have  fallen  asleep  at  length; 
when  he  woke  again  a  sense  of  danger 
weighed  upon  his  whole  body  like  lead. 

He  was  stretched  full  length,  his  face 
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downward  upon  his  arms,  and  although  he 
did  not  turn  his  head  to  see,  he  knew  that  it 
was  dark,  pitch  dark.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
a  moment  ago  something  cold  and  steely  had 
touched  his  temple. 

He  lay  thus,  it  seemed  to  him  a  long  time, 
motionless,  while  his  heart-pulse  rose  in  cres¬ 
cendo  till  it  almost  suffocated  him.  For  to 
his  ears,  along  the  sound-conducting  floor, 
there  came  a  faint,  soft  rustle  of  something, 
somebody  crawling.  A  mad  desire  to  rise, 
shout,  attack,  break  the  silent  horror  of  the 
moment  thrilled  him,  but  fear  laid  its  cold 
paralyzing  hand  upon  him,  and  he  could  not 
move. 

Suddenly  the  spell  was  broken.  A  click  as 
of  a  knife  falling  from  the  hand  of  the  assassin 
to  the  floor  shot  the  blood  through  his  veins  as 


LONG.  GRAVELY  SHE  READ  THE  SOUL  LAID  BARE 
BEFORE  HER. 
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by  chemical  reaction.  With  a  shout  he  had 
sprung  to  his  feet,  darted  across  the  room,  and 
seized  the  Mauser  beneath  his  pillow.  He 
turned  his  eyes  upon  the  floor  and  in  the  center 
caught  sight  of  a  vague,  crouching  form.  A 
shot  rang  into  his  ears,  vibrated  in  pain  along 
each  of  his  nerves,  and  then  he  was  leaning 
back  against  the  bedpost,  limp  and  cold,  sick 
with  the  sense  of  mistake,  mistake  hideous 
and  irretrievable. 

He  stayed  there,  against  the  bedpost,  limp 
and  cold,  his  eyes  straining  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  at  the  vague  huddle  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  He  knew  that  Maria  had  awakened 
with  a  scream,  that  she  had  struck  a  light, 
that  she  was  bending  over  the  nameless  thing, 
and  he  felt  a  strange  relief  as  her  broad  back 
hid  it  from  view.  But  she  returned  to  him 
and  put  her  dilated  eyes,  her  brown  face, 
fear-sp)otted,  near  his  own,  and  she  whispered 
hoarsely,  “  Magdalena!” 

But  this  was  only  confirmation  of  what  his 
whole  being  was  crying  to  him,  and  he  was 
busy  listening  to  something  else,  listening  to 
the  crack  of  a  Mauser  pistol  tearing  through  his 
brain,  and  then  springing  out  into  the  silent 
night,  echoing,  swelling,  thundering  in  fierce 
crescendo  down  the  hushed  streets,  reverber¬ 
ated  from  wall  to  wall,  rushing,  a  tidal  wave  of 
sound,  into  every  house  and  nook  and  crev¬ 
ice,  shouting,  proclaiming,  shrieking  with  its 
iron  voice  the  story  of  his  life,  till  the  whole 
city,  ringing  from  the  call,  hurled  it  on  and 
on  across  the  sea  into  Her  ears,  the  heralding 
trumpet-call  of  his  dishonor,  of  his  fall,  of 
his  degradation. 

But  Maria  was  speaking.  “  Hush,”  she 
whispered;  “do  not  tell.  We  can  hide.  Mar¬ 
tinez  will  help  us.  To-morrow  we’ll  bury 
her.  It’s  the  cholera;  the  health  men  will  be¬ 
lieve  you;  nobody  will  look  close.” 

Together  they  went  back  to  the  sjx)t. 
Kneeling  low,  he  gathered  the  little  girl  up  in 
his  arms.  Something  fell  with  a  steely  clang 
to  the  floor.  He  picked  it  up;  it  was  a  pair  of 
scissors.  Something  that  eddied  down  slow¬ 
ly  fell  from  her  other  hand;  it  was  a  lock  of  his 
own  hair.  He  stood  there,  with  the  limp 
little  body  in  his  arms,  stupid  with  the  sudden 
vision  of  the  trap  set  for  him,  the  trap  of 
retributive  Fate,  its  appalling  simplicity  of 
means,  its  atrocity  of  result.  But  he  must  act. 
Hurriedly  seizing  his  old,  moth-eaten,  army 
overcoat,  he  began  to  button  it  upon  himself. 
Maria  was  talking  again. 

“Hush,”  she  said,  “do  not  tell.  We  can 
hide.  Martinez  will  help  us.  We’ll  bury  her 


to-morrow.  It’s  the  cholera.  The  health 
men  will  believe  you;  and  nobody  will  dare 
look  close.” 

He  stopped  with  his  hand  upon  the  last 
brass  button,  his  head  bent  to  one  side,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  insidious  murmur.  And  he  knew 
that  it  was  true,  hellishly  true.  The  great 
stricken  city,  hypnotized  with  its  fear,  was 
indifferent  to  everything  else.  The  whole 
thing  could  be  hidden,  buried,  annihilated. 
Then  he  saw  himself  again  as  he  had  been 
earlier  in  the  night,  standing  in  the  moonlight 
of  the  balcony,  peering  into  the  room,  into  the 
depths  of  his  degradation.  “  No,  no,  enough, 
enough!”  he  snarled.  And  seizing  the  little 
body  with  its  possible  spark  of  life,  he  rushed 
out  into  the  street. 

The  dawn  was  breaking.  Bareheaded, 
barefooted,  he  raced  silently  along  the  end¬ 
less,  narrow  streets.  He  passed  long  files  of 
white-garbed  men — the  cigarmakers  on  the 
way  to  the  factories;  they  scattered  before  him 
in  fear.  The  naked  muchachos  were  gallop¬ 
ing  their  pmnies  to  the  beach  for  their  morning 
bath;  they  circled  wide  as  they  came  upon 
him.  At  a  plaza  he  tried  to  hail  a  carromata, 
but  the  cochero  whipped  up  his  horse  in  a 
frenzy  of  distrust.  It  was  cholera  time,  and 
cold  egoism  ruled  the  city.  He  told  me  of  it, 
that  one  time.  “I  was  alone,  Courtland, 
alone,  alone.  None  would  hear  me,  none 
would  hear  me.  They  fled,  they  fled.  I  was 
alone,  alone  with  my  crime  in  my  arms,  with 
my  story  in  my  arms,  the  story  of  my  life,  of 
my  degradation;  alone,  Courtland,  with  my 
temptation,  my  iemptatUm,  Courtland — ”  A 
vacuum  formed  about  him  as  he  raced  on, 
cutting  his  feet  upon  the  stones,  panting  with 
the  physical  effort  and  the  spiritual  horror,  on 
and  on  through  narrow  streets  long  as  death. 
He  came  to  a  quay,  a  silent  dark  place  in  the 
shadow  of  the  city  wall,  and  there  his  temp¬ 
tation  slowed  him  up.  Maria  was  right.  It 
was  cholera  time;  the  great  unmoral  city  was 
indifferent  to  everything  else.  The  little  body 
with  its  possible  spark  of  life — this  infinites¬ 
imal  possibility  which  demanded  of  him  such 
a  stupendous  sacrifice — could  be  dropped 
quietly  into  the  river,  to  stream  out  there 
into  the  unfathomable  secret  of  the  bay.  He 
could  still  wipe  out  the  slate.  And  she  would 
never  know,  she  would  never  know! 

She!}  He  saw  her  as  he  had  left  her,  in 
the  garden,  in  the  dewy  morning.  Her  eyes 
were  steadily  upon  him.  “  Enough !  Enough !  ” 
he  cried  with  a  growl  like  that  of  a  wild 
beast. 
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He  passed  along  a  crooked  bridge,  and 
at  the  end  a  big  Metropolitan  policeman 
stopped  him  with  a  question.  He  brushed 
past  with  a  muttered  answer.  The  police¬ 
man  hesitated  a  moment,  then  followed,  and 
behind  the  patter  of  his  bare  feet  the  heavy 
boots  echoed,  pounding  in  patient  pursuit.  At 
last  he  stood  beneath  the  pale,  sputtering  light 
of  the  hospital  porch,  striking  feverishly  at 
the  great  doors.  They  opened  before  him 
and  he  entered,  the  policeman  ar  his  heels. 
A  man  took  his  burden  quickly  as  he  sank 
on  the  bench,  and  disappeared  through  a 
small  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  A  gong 
clanged  twice  in  quick  succession,  then  once 
more,  and  as  if  in  answer  two  white-jacketed 
men  came  down  the  stairs,  passed  across  the 
hall,  and  vanished  into  the  room  where  the 
first  man  had  gone.  A  silence  fell  over  the 
place.  The  big  clock  against  the  staircase 
ticked  resoundingly.  The  policeman  leaned 
back  against  the  wall  and  examined  the  man 
huddled  there  upon  the  bench  with  curious 
glance. 

After  a  time,  long  as  eternity,  one  of  the 
white-jacketed  men  came  out  into  the  hall  and 
stood  in  front  of  Morton.  Morton  looked  up 
at  him  in  a  great  question,  but  the  man  did  not 
seem  to  see  it. 

“  Er — er  ” — he  drawled,  as  if  embarrassed. 
Then  suddenly,  “\NTio  shot  her?” 

“  I  did,”  answered  Morton. 


“  Er— er— what  with?” 

“  Mauser — pistol — thirty-eight.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  acquiesced  the  man.  “And 
how  old  did  you  say  she  was?” 

“  For  Christ’s  sake,”  broke  out  Morton  in 
sudden  cry;  “  how  is  she;  is  she  dead;  is  there 
any  hope?” 

“  Why,  yes;  of  course  she  is  dead,”  an¬ 
swered  the  man,  as  if  shocked  that  there 
should  be  any  doubt  about  it.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  policeman  as  if  saying:  “I’ve 
done  my  part;  the  rest  belongs  to  you.” 

But  Morton  had  risen,  stiffened  with  the 
vision  of  what  there  was  left  for  him  to  do. 

“  I’m  Morton,”  he  said  to  the  policeman; 
“second-class  Inspector,  Luzon  Constabu¬ 
lary.  I  did  the  shooting.  It  was  a  mistake. 
I’m  going  to  my  room  to  dress;  then  I’ll 
report  to  my  chief;  and  after  that  I’ll  surren¬ 
der  myself  to  the  Metropolitan  Police.  You 
can  follow  if  you  wish.” 

The  policeman  hesitated  a  moment,  sub¬ 
jugated  by  the  man’s  manner.  “It’s  all 
right,”  he  said;  “you  can  go;  I’ll  telephone 
to  headquarters.” 

And  as  Morton  went  out  he  saw  the  police¬ 
man  step  to  the  telephone  box  at  the  end  of 
the  hall.  And  he  knew  that  with  the  puerile, 
nasal  voice  of  the  wire  the  heralding  had 
begun. 

Outside,  the  sun  was  already  pouring  its 
bitterness  upon  the  gleaming  city,  and  the 
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streets  were  fermenting  with  feverish  human¬ 
ity — white-garbed  men,  hurrying  to  the  fac¬ 
tories,  bright-camisaed  women  going  to  the 
market  with  baskets  upon  their  heads,  naked- 
busted  cargadores  with  gleaming  muscles. 
Morton  plunged  ahead  through  the  throng, 
which  broke  before  him  with  sullen  acqui¬ 
escence  in  the  right  of  the  strong.  The 
exaltation  of  the  night  had  given  place  to  a 
strange  stupor.  His  head  wobbM  on  his 
shoulders,  empty  as  a  sleigh-bell,  and  a  great 
weariness  was  in  his  limbs. 

He  entered  his  room  without  a  tremor  and 
looked  stupidly  about  him.  The  place  reeked 
with  the  sordid  disorder  of  every  morning;  of 
the  sudden  horror  of  the  night  there  was 
only  one  sign — a  blanket  had  been  thrown 
carelessly  over  a  certain  spot  in  the  center  of 
the  room.  He  turned  to  his  clothes-chest  and 
began  to  dress.  He  worked  slowly,  losing 
time  on  unimportant  details.  It  took  him  a 
long  time  to  choose  the  white  suit  that  he 
would  wear  amid  the  dozen  that  he  spread  on 
the  bed,  and  then  he  was  still  longer  putting 
in  the  buttons.  When  he  was  dre^ed  he 
noticed  that  he  had  to  shave  and  called  for  his 
boy.  The  boy  did  not  come,  and  then  he 
noticed  that  several  familiar  objects  were 
missing  from  the  room.  He  open^  Maria’s 
drawer;  it  was  empty.  She  had  gone  and 
probably  taken  the  boy  with  her.  He  lit  the 
coal-oil  stove  up>on  the  cooking-stand,  heated 
water,  and  shaved.  Finally  he  was  ready. 
He  went  down-stairs,  jumj^  into  a  carro- 
mata  that  was  just  rattling  out  of  the  court, 
and  drove  to  the  Intendencia. 

The  Chief  let  him  into  his  inner  office  im¬ 
mediately.  Looking  down  upon  his  superior 
seated  at  his  desk,  Morton  told  the  night’s 
story  in  dry,  monotonous  manner,  as  a  story 
told  already  a  hundred  times,  and  he  noticed 
as  he  talk^  that  the  Chief  knew  already  all 
about  it,  but  was  too  polite  to  interrupt. 
When  he  had  done  the  Chief  spoke. 

“  Yes,”  he  said;  ‘‘it’s  too  bad,  too  bad. 
But  you  must  brace  up,  take  it  like  a  man. 
We  all  live  differently  here  from  what  we 
should  at  home,  and  such  things  tire  liable 
to  happen.  Yes,  it’s  too  bad.  You  must 
brace  up.” 

He  stopped,  then  went  on  again.  ‘‘It’s 
too  bad,  too  bad.  I  suppose  —  er  —  that 


you  are  going  to  surrender  yourself  to  the 
Metropolitan.  Mere  matter  of  form,  of 
course - ” 

“Yes,”  said  Morton  wearily.  He  turned 
to  go.  The  Chief  was  speaking  again. 

“  By  the  way,”  he  was  saying,  his  eyes  close 
together  in  a  perplexed  frown;  “somebody 
has  been  here  for  you  this  morning,  several 
times,  yes,  several  times.  I — you ” 

But  Morton,  after  standing  politely  a  mo¬ 
ment  without  hearing,  had  gone  out,  leaving 
the  Chief  frowning  perplex^ly  at  his  desk. 
He  went  through  the  corridor,  into  the  outer 
office,  and  then - 

I  was  there.  That  part  he  did  not  tell  me. 
I  came  in  behind  him  (I  was  following  him 
with  I  don’t  know  what  notion  of  comfort). 
I  saw  him  stop  suddenly.  A  woman  stood 
before  him. 

It  was  She.  I  knew  her  right  away,  the 
pale  sweet  girl,  the  girl  of  the  roses.  She 
was  standing  before  him;  and  her  eyes,  the 
eyes  with  the  sea-glint  in  them,  were  plunging 
into  his  soul.  He  did  not  shrink;  he  stood 
there  before  her,  his  eyes  in  hers,  his  shoulders 
thrown  back,  his  arms  hanging  limp  down  his 
sides  with  palms  turned  outward  in  a  gesture 
of  utter  surrender.  Long,  gravely  she  read 
the  soul  laid  bare  before  her.  Suddenly  she 
started  back,  one,  two  steps — heavy,  falling 
steps;  as  at  the  same  higher  command  he 
also  backed,  one,  two  steps — heavy,  falling 
steps.  His  head  dropped  to  his  chest,  his 
eyes  closed.  I  panted. 

With  an  imperceptible  movement  she 
glided  forward  again.  His  eyes  opened.  She 
laid  her  right  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

“You  have  suffered,”  she  said. 

And  there  you  are! 

(The  darkness  had  deepened;  Courtland 
was  invisible;  but  we  could  picture  the  ges¬ 
ture — a  wide  sweep  of  the  arm  outward, 
ending  in  a  discouraged  droop.) 

I’ve  explained  nothing,  pointed  out  noth¬ 
ing,  merely  told  it  to  you.  I  see  her  again, 
always;  I  see  her  glide  to  him,  note  the  sweet 
gravity  of  her  gesture,  the  tremulous  pro¬ 
fundity  of  her  glance.  I  hear  that  phrase, 
that  holy,  incomprehensible  phrase.  And 
an  awe  bends  me  down  as  before  something 
mysterious  and  sacred. 
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I  f  T  IlH EX  Lisa  comes  to  our  house  in 
her  pretty  frocks  and  bright 
hats,  with  a  curl  here  and  a 
bow  there  and  a  persistent  and  distracting 
dimple,  I  am  wont  to  scold  her  like  this: 

“  Lisa!  I  dare  say  you  know  nothing  what¬ 
ever  about  the  first  conjugation.  1  dare  say 
your  French  is  suited  only  to  silent  reading 
and  may  not  be  venturi  upon  aloud.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  play  your  little 
‘pieces’  correctly  enough,  but  have  you  the 
least  idea  what  they  are  about?  And  as. for 
your  needlework,  though  you  may  embroider 
a  very  fair  rosebud,  I  shall  never  trust  you 
with  so  much  as  a  buttonhole.  What  do  you 
know  of  life?  And  mind  that  you  come  in 
and  let  me  see  your  gown  on  your  way  to  the 
ball  to-night.” 

No  wonder  that  Pelleas,  who  spoils  Lisa 
outrageously,  tells  me  that  I  lack  discipline 
and  influence;  and  no  wonder  that  Lisa,  who 
adores  us  both  and  firmly  believes  that  we 
know  nothing  whatever  about  the  world 
because  we  are  seventy  years  old  and  every¬ 
thing  is  now  become  quite  “different” — no 
wonder  that  Lisa  laughs  at  us  and  flatters  us 
by  calling  us  tender  names,  and  continues  to 
pay  the  same  disregard  both  to  conjugations 
and  buttonholes.  But  Pelleas  and  I  smile 
at  each  other,  seeing  her  clear,  serene  eyes, 
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and  assure  each  other  that  it  is  just  as  well. 
When  one  is  seventy  one  has  collected  most 
of  one’s  scoldings  and  most  of  one’s  fears  and 
has  exchanged  them  for  the  mere  privilege 
of  nodding  at  some  one  one  loves  and  assuring 
him  that  everything  in  the  world  is  well.  So 
it  is;  but  one  has  to  do  a  deal  of  fretting  over 
French  and  buttonholes  and  the  like  before 
one  learns  even  that.  Yet  I  have  a  pleasant 
conviction  that  when  little  Lisa  comes  to  us 
before  a  ball,  and  throws  back  her  cloak  for 
one  dazzling  moment,  and  kisses  us  and  runs 
away,  no  one  could  look  on  without  feeling 
infinitely  reconciled  to  all  the  world. 

It  is  because  Lisa  is  so  charming  and 
because  no  one  can  scold  her  or  deny  her 
anything,  that  Pelleas  and  I,  in  a  burst  of 
hospitality  unwonted  now  that  we  are  sev¬ 
enty,  gave  her  permission  to  invade  our  old 
house  one  sparkling  winter  afternoon  and 
make  candy  in  the  kitchen  and  rabbits  in  the 
dining-room  and  dance  in  the  drawing-room 
and  do  all  the  appallingly  energetic  things 
that  youth  regards  as  its  province  of  enter¬ 
tainment.  I  think  that  Pelleas  and  I,  under 
the  spell  of  Lisa’s  fresh  face  framed  in  pale 
velvet  and  furs,  actually  forgot  that  we  are 
thought  to  be  nervous  and  to  prefer  the  quiet. 

“Ah,  please.  Aunt  Ettarre!”  said  Lisa,  her 
arm  about  me,  “nobody’s  kitchen  is  like 
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yours — that  great  place  with  its  brick  fire¬ 
place  and  old  cavey  closets  and  its  dressers  of 
things  that  shine  and  wink — oh,  please,  Aunt 
Ettarre!  There  is  not  another  kitchen  like  it 
in  New  York.  Ours  are  all  tiled  and  new 
and  have  gas-ranges  —  don’t  you  see  that 
candy  will  taste  quite  different  in  your 
kitchen?” 

“All  the  worse,”  proclaimed  Pelleas,  who 
always  feigns  a  most  terrible  displeasure 
which  deceives  nobody,  for  his  eyes  meantime 
twinkle  betrayingly,  “all  the  worse.  You 
will  eat  more  candy  than  is  good  for  you.  No 
candy  is  fit  for  any  human  being  to  eat.” 

“Nor  rabbit?”  asked  Lisa,  as  if  she  were 
on  the  verge  of  being  persuaded. 

“Nor  rabbit,”  pressed  Pelleas  with  warmth; 
“all  that  kind  of  thing  is  bad  for  you.  You 
might  as  well  learn  that  at  once,  Lisa.” 

Lisa  dropped  her  cheek  upon  her  hand. 

“Did  you  learn  it,  Uncle  Pelleas?”  she 
asked  meekly. 

“Long  ago,”  replied  Pelleas  convincingly. 

“By  eating  rabbits  and  candy?”  demand^ 
Lisa,  a  dimple  appearing. 

“By  wholesome  experience,”  explained 
Pelleas  didactically. 

“When  you  are  doing  things,  they  are  very 
bad  for  you.  When  you  have  done  them, 
they  are  wholesome  experience,”  deduced 
Lisa  triumphantly,  one  arm  about  his  neck. 
“You  dear — you  wouldn’t  wish  me  to  grow 
to  be  seventy  and  never  be  able  to  tell  my 
grandnieces — suppose  we  come  at  three  and 
stay  just  until  five?” 

“Very  well,”  said  Pelleas;  “not  a  moment 
longer.” 

I  have  never  known  an  argument  in  which 
Lisa  was  concerned  to  end  in  any  other  way. 
I  think  it  is  that  she  lifts  her  eyes  so  charm¬ 
ingly  when  she  argues;  or  that  she  has  a  way 
of  shutting  her  eyes  when  she  laughs;  or  that 
she  is  so  eager  and  buoyant  and  happy — ah, 
well,  I  don’t  know  why  in  the  w'orld  it  may 
be  save  merely  that  Lisa  is  Lisa. 

Accordingly  a  few  days  ago  they  came — 
Lisa  and  six  or  seven  others. 

“  Really,”  said  I  to  Pelleas  while  they  were 
leaving  their  w'rap)s,  “I  think  they  are  Lisa 
and  her  friends.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
are  not  a  company  of  stray  flowers  and 
butterflies  and  ribbon  bows  and  rainbows. 
Pelleas — O  Pelleas!  Why  did  we  ever  grow 
old?  Indeed,  I  don’t  in  the  least  belong  to 
your  generation,  Pelleas.  I  belong  to  theirs, 
out  there  in  the  hall.” 

“Well,  so  do  I,”  retorted  Pelleas  calmly. 


“That’s  the  only  generation  there  is,  really. 
Everybody  belongs  to  that  generation — unless 
it  is  Nichola.” 

To  tell  the  truth,  though  we  carefully 
guarded  it  from  Lisa,  our  old  ser\’ing-woman 
Nichola  had  made  us  com^fletely  and  peculiar¬ 
ly  uncomfortable  ever  since  we  had  announced 
to  her  that  these  guests  were  bidden  to  our 
house.  In  vain  we  pointed  out  that  she  need 
prepare  nothing  whatever  for  them;  that  all 
that  she  would  be  asked  to  do  was  to  turn  her 
kitchen  over  to  their  mj’steries;  in  vain  we 
repeated  that  it  was  for  Lisa — Lisa — to  whom, 
indeed,  Nichola  long  ago  fell  victim.  Noth¬ 
ing  would  pacify  her.  She  set  her  kitchen  in 
order  after  luncheon;  and  then  she  climbed 
the  stairs  to  her  room  and  made  fast  the  door; 
and  there  Pelleas  and  I  well  knew  she  w’ould 
stay,  no  matter  what  saucepan  were  not  to  be 
found  or  what  catastrophe  of  flames  and 
fragments  might  follow. 

“  But  Lisa  may  do  quite  as  she  likes,”  we 
had  agreed  with  determination;  “Lisa  shall 
have  her  party  here  if  she  wishes.  Is  she  not 
our  grandniece?  And  what  objection  can 
Nichola  possibly  have  to  caramels  and  rab¬ 
bits?”  we  demanded  with  fine  inconsistency. 
But  we  well  knew  that  Nichola  refuses  to 
take  sides  with  any  one.  Like  Victor  Hugo 
when  he  was  asked  to  join  a  triumvirate,  she 
repels  all  advances,  saying  constantly:  “It  is 
almost  impossible  to  amalgamate  me.” 

“Ah,  now,”  said  Lisa,  coming  into  the 
drawing-room  with  all  her  rainbow  cloud  of 
friends  attending,  “this  is  delightful.  Here 
is  Mrs.  Jocelyn  who  is  going  to  make  the 
candy — I  mean  she  is  going  to  chaperon  us 
if  you  really  won’t  sit  in  the  kitchen  and  be 
throned  on  the  dresser  and  let  us  pour 
caramels  in  your  laps,  as  we  should  like. 
Mrs.  Jocelyn’s  caramels  are  better  than 
anybody’s — unless  you  make  them.  Aunt 
Ettarre.  And  as  for  her  lemon  creams - 1  ” 

So  the  happy  chatter  ran  in  the  interval  of 
the  presentations,  though  indeed  most  of 
Lisa’s  bouquet  of  young  companions  we 
already  know  very  well.  The  last  one  to 
greet  us  was  young  Eric  Chartres — whom 
neither  Pelleas  nor  I  had  seen  in  some  years, 
since  he  had  just  come  home  from  Oxford. 
And  I  could  not  fail  to  note  that  Lisa  did  not 
so  much  as  look  toward  him,  but  presented 
him  w'ith  an  enchanting  droop  of  eyelids  and  a 
glance  that  included  every  one  else.  And 
instantly  I  was  most  happily  alert.  For  if 
only  it  should  chance  that  Lisa  and  Sally 
Chartres’s  grandson.  .  .  . 
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“Sally  Chartres’s  grandson,”  said  I  in 
perplexity  to  Pelleas  when  they  had  all  gone 
rustling  below  stairs  and  we  were  left  in  the 
still  drawing-room,  “Sally  Chartres’s  grand¬ 
son.  Why,  Pelleas — it  really  isn’t  possible. 
Sally  is  our  age,  and  this  fine  young  fdlow  is 
her  grandson!” 

“Ah,  well!”  said  Pelleas  reasonably,  “he 
was  obliged  to  be  somebody’s  grandson.  And 
every  grandparent  believes  that  for  kim  to  be 
a  grandparent  is  most  ridiculous.” 

“Pelleas,”  said  I  thoughtfully,  “do  you 
know  that  he  looks  a  bit — ^just  a  very  little — 
as  you  looked,  at  his  age?” 

“Does  he  really?”  asked  Pelleas,  vastly 
pleased,  and  “Poohl”  he  instantly  added,  to 
prove  how  little  vanity  he  has. 

“  He  does,”  I  insisted.  “  For  a  moment  as 
I  looked  at  him  I  could  have  believed - ” 

Pelleas  turned  to  me  with  eyes  that  were 
almost  startled. 

“Do  you  know,”  he  confessed  slowly, 
“more  than  once  when  I  have  looked  at  Lisa 
— especially  Lisa  in  that  gown  with  the 
spingUy  things  that  shine,”  described  Pelleas 
laboriously — “I  could  almost  have  thought  it 
was  you,  Ettarre.  Yes — really.  There  is 
some^ing  about  her - ” 

We  fell  silent  for  a  moment,  looking  away 
out  the  window  across  the  white  winter  avenue 
to  the  winter  park.  Winter  without,  winter 
within.  .  .  .  Ah,  no  doubt  it  is  a  wonderful 
thing  to  have  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age;  and  yet 
sometimes,  when  a  round  cheek  or  a  young 
p>oise  of  head  or  a  mere  smile  of  the  morning 
reminds  you  for  an  instant  of  a  youth-time 
that  was  dearer  to  you  than  your  own — ah, 
well,  at  least  let  no  one  say  that  youth  has  not 
its  compensations!  And  yet,  to  paraphrase 
M.  de  ^issy,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are 
grateful  to  youth  for  the  blessings  of  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Presently  we  went  back  to  our  book.  I 
forget  what  it  may  have  been  on  that  day; 
but  I  know  that  it  was  some  delicate  thmg  of 
shadows  and  lines  faintly  traced  and  hues 
that  faded,  for  upon  its  tranquil  background 
I  laid  a  very  pattern  of  remembered  things — 
vistas  of  spring,  music  that  once  trembled, 
wind  that  once  blew,  moments  of  glad  morn¬ 
ings  when  the  shadows  fell  so — and  so;  faces 
no  longo:  turned  to  me,  echoes  undying, 
“moons  like  these,”  and  yet  so  strangely 
different.  I  dare  say  that  1  am  a  most  senti¬ 
mental  and  unbalanced  old  woman  to  let  a 
company  of  young  people  at  caramel-making 
in  my  kitchen  unlock  so  many  old  doors  of 


which  they  had  no  suspickm,  but  1  was 
ix>werless  to  prevent  it.  And  when  Pelleas 
ceased  reading  aloud  I  do  not  in  the  least 
know.  I  lodged  up  at  last  and  he  was  sitting 
silent,  his  finger  between  the  pages,  his  eyes, 
too,  on  the  winter  park. 

“But,  Pelleas!”  I  cried,  almost  crossly, and 
not  far  from  tears,  “we  are  frightfully  un¬ 
grateful.  Besides,  you  know  you  wouldn’t 
go  back.” 

Pelleas  turned  to  me  in  his  most  adorable 
air  of  scorn. 

“Who  so  much  as  thought  of  such  a 
thing?”  he  inquired  with  dignity.  “Do  you 
fancy  for  one  instant  that  I  wish  to  be  that 
young  monkey  of  a  Chartres  down  there,  in 
love  with  Lisa?” 

So  Pelleas  had  noticed  how  matters  were 
with  them! 

“Do  you  think  he  is  in  love  with  Lisa, 
too?”  I  cried  eagerly. 

“I  don’t  know  an)rthing  at  all  about  it,” 
replied  Pelleas,  who  dislikes  above  all  things 
to  be  thought  looking  out  for  romance,  and 
whom  nothing  in  the  world  interests  more 
deeply. 

“Don’t  you  want  to  read  on?”  I  sug¬ 
gested;  but  whether  he  did  read  or  not  1  have 
not  the  remotest  notion. 

The  next  that  I  recall  is  Lisa  herself 
slipping  into  the  room,  looking  her  most 
gastronomic  in  a  bewitching  rufiiy  apron 
which  it  was  a  marvel  to  me  some  of  the 
guests  did  not  mistake  for  the  confections. 
She  set  a  plate  of  sweets  on  the  table  beside 
us,  and  touched  my  hand  to  her  flushed  face. 

“Dearest,”  she  begged,  “would  you  mind 
if  we  behaved  still  more  like  babies  and 
played — guess  what? — hide-and-se^  all  over 
the  house  down-stairs?  Do  you  know,  dear, 
we’ve  counted;  and  we’ve  none  of  us  ever 
played  hide-and-seek  in  our  lives  I  What  do 
you  think  of  that?” 

I  hope  that  Lisa  was  as  impressed  as  she 
appeared.  As  for  myself  I  tremble  to  think 
erf  the  accounting  to  be  made  by  latter-day 
parents  to  some  god  of  games  when  he  learns 
that  they  have  sent  their  children  to  dancing- 
school  and  paid  no  heed  whatever  to  their 
culture  in  hide-and-seek. 

“Fancy!”  said  I  indignantly.  “But  play 
then,  certainly.  Not  only  down-stairs,”  I 
added  in  just  rage,  “  but  all  over  the  house, 
wherever  you  find  a  door  open.  And  when 
you  go  home,  tell  yomr  dear  mothers  that,  as 
for  me,  I  have  no  idea  what  this  world  is 
coming  to.” 


Nearly  every  day  I  am  reminded  of  that  confess,  for  the  approaching  laughter  was 
old  carpenter  whom  Heyse  quotes  as  crying  already  on  the  lower  stairs  when  we  hurried 
distractedly  in  his  ruin:  “  I  no  longer  under-  from  the  drawing-room.  We  got  to  the  upper 


stand  this  universe!” 


floor  with  all  speed,  and  the  yoimg  folk  did 


When  she  had  gone  Pelleas  and  I  looked  at  not  hear  us,  for  they  were  in  merry  talk  about 
each  other  in  some  trepidation.  The  draw-  who  should  1)e  blindman — ces  pauvres  enfants. 


ing-room,  with  its  screens  and  deep  windows 
and  high-backed  chairs,  was  a  splendid  place 
to  hide,  so  that,  manifestly,  we  two  must  not 
occupy  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others;  but 
if  we  went  to  our  room  Nichola  m^ht  appear 
before  us  at  any  minute,  when  she  heard  the 
scampering  feet,  and  demand  to  know  what 
was  the  matter  and  threaten  to  clear  the  house 
at  once.  Nichola,  when  she  is  angry,  has, 
as  they  said  of  Pitt,  “the  strength  of  thunder 
and  the  splendor  of  lightning,”  and  we  are 
frankly  afraid  of  her. 

“Ah,  Pelleas!”  said  I  suddenly,  “you  know 
those  old  letters  that  we’ve  been  meaning  to 
go  up  to  the  attic  to  look  out?  Why  not  go 
there  now?” 

It  looked  a  bit  like  flight,  I  am  bound  to 


who  had  never  even  played  at  blind  man’s 
buff.  We  hastened  along  the  corridor,  past 
Nichola’s  grim  threshold,  and  were  thankful 
enough  to  find  the  attic  door  open  so  that 
she  need  not  hear  our  escape  and  suspect  the 
lawlessness.  (If  only  Nichola  would  confine 
herself  to  goose-pie  and  leave  these  grave 
matters  of  conduct  to  usl  But  she  is  full  as 
unconformable  as  the  vicar’s  lady.)  We 
stole  up  the  attic  stairs  most  guUtily,  and 
through  another  open  door,  and  so  into  the 
dim  twilight  of  that  haunted  upper  place. 

If  it  were  not  that  all  attics  are  too  hot  in 
summer  and  too  cold  in  winter  to  be  practi¬ 
cable  places  for  reading,  I  should,  upon  occa¬ 
sion,  prefer  them  to  all  other  rooms  in  the 
house.  I  profess  that  I  prefer  them  to  very 
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many  libraries.  I  have  known  houses  whose 
libraries  do  not  invite,  but  gesticulate;  whose 
drawing-rooms  are  as  uninhabitable  as  the 
guillotine;  and  whose  dining-rooms  have  an 
air  of  awful  permanence,  like  a  ship’s  dining¬ 
room;  yet  above  stairs  would  lie  a  great, 
splendid  attic  of  the  utmost  taste  and  dis¬ 
tinction — a  very  home  of  dreams.  As  for 
ours,  it  is  so  like  the  traditional  attic  of  old 
prints  that  I  have  always  a  sly  impulse  to 
attempt  framing  it  for  the  walls  of  our  draw¬ 
ing-room.  There  are  three  deep  dormer 
windows  which  to  my  delight,  in  spite  of  all 
that  Nichola  can  do,  are  constantly  filled  with 
cobwebs  and  dust  tha,t  the  late  afternoon  sun 
changes  to  crystals  and  tissue.  There  are 
chests  and  boxes  which  thrill  one  with  the 
certainty  that  they  are  filled  with  something — 
how  shall  I  say? — something  that  does  not 
anywhere  exist.  Do  you  not  remember 
chests  which,  it  seemed  to  you,  must  certainly 
contain  vague,  splendid,  mysterious  things — 
such  things  as  sultans  give  as  wedding  gifts, 
such  things  as  parcels  are  alwa)rs  suggesting 
without  ever  fulfilling  the  suggestion?  Yet 
when  chests  like  these  are  opened  they  are 
always  found  to  harbor  most  commonplace 
matter  —  skirts,  roundabouts,  hats  minus 
trimming,  cotton  wadding,  magazines  saved 
for  forgotten  reasons,  jet  beads  that  adorned 
forgotten  gowns,  printed  reports  of  forgotten 
meetings  called  for  forgotten  purposes — what 
mockery  they  invariably  seem!  And  yet  I 
never  go  up  to  our  attic  without  the  same 
impulse  of  expectancy.  I  dare  say,  if  I 
persist,  I  shall  find  a  Spanish  doubloon  there 
some  day. 

Sloping  roof,  slanting  sun,  garments  hang- 
mg  from  rafters,  old  sofas  where,  o’  daytimes, 
the  ghosts  nap — vanishing  at  the  first  foot¬ 
fall  on  the  stair — disused  blinds  and  screens, 
and  a  broken  loom  on  which  Pelleas’s  mother 
used  to  weave  his  little  smocks — among  these 
we  made  our  way  until  we  came  upon  what 
we  have  always  called  the  “Little  Trunk,” 
with  the  accent  on  the  “little”  to  distinguish 
it  from  all  other  little  trunks  possible.  In 
this  Pelleas  and  I  have  always  kept  the  letters 
which  we  wrote  to  each  other  in  the  days 
when  he  expected  to  be  sent  to  India,  and  I 
was  evading  the  visits  and  flowers  of  a 
cavalry  officer  of  middle  age  whom  my  father 
admired.  Ahl  those  letters  from  Pelleas, 
filled  to  the  brim  with  chivalrous  adoration 
and  phrases  made  of  stars — and  yet  whenever 
I  quote  from  one  of  them  Pelleas  always 
stoutly  denies  that  he  ever  said  any  such  thing. 


I  have  always  been  meaning  to  ask  other 
wives  if  other  husbands  exhibit  similar 
apostasy  on  the  same  subject.  From  his 
accounts  one  would  say  that  Pelleas  had  con¬ 
fined  his  love-letters  to  discussions  of  im¬ 
migration  and  subsidies.  And  it  was  about 
one  exceptionally  beloved  phrase  of  his  of 
which  he  profess^  a  sweeping  ignorance  that 
I  was  bent  upon  convincing  him,  and  so  had 
long  determined  upon  a  visit  to  the  Little 
Trunk. 

We  lifted  the  packets  with  loving  scorn  and 
sympathy  for  the  two  tragic  young  lovers  who 
had  written  them.  I  had  labeled  them  in 
this  fashion:  “The  First  Six  Weeks  After  the 
Selby- Whitford  Ball” — which  was  where 
Pelleas  and  I  had  met;  “While  I  Was  at  the 
Cleatams’s  House  Party” — to  which  the 
cavalry  officer  had  been  bidden  and  Pelleas 
had  not;  and  then  “After  the  Coaching 
Party” — which  was  on  a  day  in  theBerkshires 
when  Pelleas  was  on  the  box  and  I  was  on 
the  box-seat  and  we  molded  this  pleasant 
scheme  of  things  as  near  to  our  hearts’  desire 
as  possible — and  have  kept  it  there  ever 
since — an  easy  matter  when  you  love  some 
one  enough.  Easier,  at  all  events,  than  those 
who  do  not  love  some  one  enough  would  have 
one  suppose. 

I  found  the  phrase.  There  it  was  in  violet 
ink  on  paper  grown  sadly  yellow;  and 
Pelleas,  his  elbow  on  his  knee  and  his  head  on 
his  hand,  sat  with  the  slanting  sun  making 
his  hair  look  absurdly  silver  and  smiled  a 
forced  confession  to  his  handiwork.  Then  he 
fingered  one  of  the  parcels  of  my  letters  done 
in  my  tip-tilted. writing  which  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  traced  to  minuet-time — as  my  Lord 
Chesterfield  recommended  that  everything  be 
done;  and  seeing  him  absorbed,  I  opened  the 
packet  of  the  post-coaching-party  letters, 
which  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  rest. 

“An  interval  of  calm  sunshine,”  wrote  Dr. 
Johnson  once,  “courted  us  out  to  see  a  cave 
on  the  shore,  famous  for  its  echo.”  And,  a 
few  sentences  farther  on:  “There  is  no  echo, 
such  is  the  fidelity  of  report!”  The  incident 
crystallizes  an  ancient  sadness  of  mine — a 
regret  for  the  paucity  of  regarded  echoes. 
For  myself,  I  am  a  worshiper  of  echoes,  and  I 
never  find  them  all  solemn  and  sorrowful  as. 
do  so  many;  I  love  echoes  of  old  days  and 
memory  of  glamour — and  so  does  Pelleas, 
though  indeed  he  is  wont  to  say  an  apologetic 
“Pooh!”  before  and  after  each  recollection. 
And  here  was  a  trunk  filled  with  sheaves  of 
happy  echoes,  and  I  was  straightway  plimged 
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in  so  gracious  a  pastime  that  I  forgot  the  attic 
and  the  Little  Trunk  and  the  occasion  al- 
I  together;  I  remembered  only  that  long-ago 

russet  day  among  the  hazy  hills,  and  the  sound 
of  the  coaching-horn,  and  the  look  of  Pelleas’s 
hands  upon  the  long  lines,  and  the  very  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  wind  that  faithfully  promis^  how 
•  that  day  of  gold  should  never  end.  I  re¬ 

membered  the  very  bonnet  I  had  worn — a 


great  cave  at  black  velvet  faced  with  shirred 
silk  of  rose-odor  and  hanging  somewhere  in 
the  attic  at  that  moment  among  the  ghoatly 
garments  that  are  always  getting  themselves 
saved.  And  at  the  brow  of  a  fair,  rolling  road 
Pelleas  had  drawn  rein  and  had  turned  to 
me,  his  dear  face  shining  with  his  secret 
which  was  no  secret;  and  presently  1  was 
looking  bravely  out  from  the  cave  of  black 
velvet  and  answering: 

“I  loveycu,  tco.” 

Whereat  Pelleas  had  begged,  under  cover 
of  the  floating  laughter  of  the  rest  (d  the  coach: 

“When  then— ^ut  wh^H,  E^rre,  will  you 
marry  me?” 

And  I  had  responded  with  vague  prophecies 
of  two  years,  and  vague  fears  that  we  were 
both  too  young. 

“Too  young!”  Pelleas  had  cried  so  that  I 
suspected  the  entire  coach-load  would  have 
understood  the  context.  “lam  not  too  young 
to  adore  you.  Marry  me  now — come  to 
Indb  with  me.  Think,  sweetheart — Ettarre, 
think!” 

Ah,  that  rocking  ride  down  the  hillside, 
that  silver  fluting  of  the  horn,  that  heavenly 
hour  of  all  the  hours  in  the  world! 

The  near  rustling  that  made  me  lift  my 
eyes  at  last  from  the  letter  was  very  faint — 
indeed,  was  hardly  perceptible.  It  was  made 
of  light  footsteps  and  a  whisper  of  garments 
and  a  little  rippling  of  escaped  laughter.  I 
looked,  and  near  the  open  door  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  where  the  shadows  creeping  toward 
the  dormer  windows  had  already  penetrated, 
I  saw  something  which,  without  my  knowing, 
made  my  hand  grope  for  Pelleas’s  hand. 

Lisa  was  standing  within  the  door,  and 
with  her  was  Sally  Chartres’s  grandson. 
Had  I  not  bidden  them  go  all  over  the  house, 
wherever  they  might  find  a  door  open?  No 
wonder  these  two  had  ventured  to  the  farthest 
stronghold.  Lisa  had  her  little  white  wool 
skirts  gathered  daintily  in  one  hand,  and  she 
was  poised  to  step  delicately  among  the 
rubbish.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her  hair 
was  enchantingly  astray,  her  lips  were  laugh¬ 
ing — she  might  have  emerged  from  some 
neglected  canvas  stowed  away  in  that  twilight 
But  what  fairly  startled  me  to  her  reality 
was  that,  from  some  vague  hook  of  the  rafters, 
Eric  was  bringing  down  a  queer,  old-fashioned 
bonnet  that  made  them  lx)tfa  laugh  softly  and 
immoderately,  and  in  spite  of  her  protest  he 
set  it  upon  her  bright  hair. 

“No,”  she  begged,  “Eric — ^no.  Please.” 

“Yes!”  said  Sally  Chartres’s  grandson.  “I 
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want  to  see  how  you  would  have  looked — if  I 
had  loved  you  fifty  years  ago.” 

And  there,  smiling  up  at  him  from  out  a 
great  cave  of  black  velvet  faced  with  shirred 
silk  of  rose-color,  was  Lisa,  wearing  my  old 
bonnet  of  the  very  day  in  the  Berkshires 
when  Pelleas  and  I  had  floated  through  the 
autumn  atop  of  that  fairy  coach.  And  there 
stood  Eric  looking  down  at  her  with,  as  I  live, 
a  secret  in  his  eyes  which  was  no  secret  at  all. 
Ah,  and  how  like  Pelleas  he  was — the  lithe, 
erect  figure,  the  buoyant,  happy  face,  the  fair 

hair  upon  his  temples - 

I  protest  to  every  one  that  it  would  have 
been  unforgivable  to  make  ourselves  known, 
for  the  moment  was  to  those  dear  young 
hearts  one  in  a  lifetime  and  so  elusive  that  a 
word  from  us  would  have  dispelled  its 
wizardry.  Besides,  it  lasted  but  a  fragment 
of  time.  1  am  not  sure  what  he  said,  but  she 
listened  and  she  understood,  and  though  she 
hesitated  it  was  a  hesitation  which  deceived 
nobody;  and  then  I  dare  be  sworn  that  I 
heard  her  answer: 

“I  love  you,  too.” 

There  was  a  moment  of  sweet,  broken  talk, 
of  her  shy  laughter  and  his  eager  sp>eech;  and 
thereafter  beyond  all  doubting  I  heard  Eric’s 
happy: 

“^^en  then — but  when,  Lisa,  will  you 
marry  me?” 

And  Lisa  responded  with  vague  fragments 
about  years  to  come  and  youth  and  waiting; 
and  Sally  Chartres’s  grandson  took  her  in  his 
arms — for  this  was  our  attic  and  no  coach-top 
— ^and  no  one  can  ever  persuade  me  that  he 
did  not  cry  out  to  her  that  he  was  not  too 
young  to  adore  her  beyond  the  whole  world. 
“Marry  me  now!  Come  back  to  England 
with  me!” — ah,  my  old  ears  may  not  h&ve 
heard  it  wholly  right,  but  it  cannot  have  been 
so  very  different! — “  Thbk,  sweetheart — Lisa, 
think!” 

I  caught  the  look  in  both  their  faces;  I  saw 
the  shyness  and  the  surrender  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  heaven  in  their  eyes — and  I  sat  holding 
Pelleas’s  hand  tightly  and  scarce  daring  to 
breathe.  But  my  heart  was  beating  amazing¬ 
ly,  and  without  my  knowledge  I  think  that  the 
yellowed  ]')aper  in  my  fingers  must  have 
rustled,  for  they  started  and  looked  toward  the 
blinding  windows,  shining  with  crystals  and 
cobweb  tissues  in  the  late  sun.  Then  there 
was  a  rush  of  feet  and  whisperings  and 
laughter  in  the  corridor  below  and  on  the 
attic  stairs;  and  then  they  came  up,  three  or 
four  of  the  rainbow  company  below  stairs. 


and  in  the  merry  clamor  the  two  were  caught 
away,  Lisa  with  the  great  cave  of  a  bonnet 
still  upon  her  head. 

“O  Pelleas,”  I  said  almost  in  awe, 
“Pelleas!” 

He  nodded  without  speaking,  and  my 
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hands  trembled  absurdly  as  I  showed  him  the 
very  letter  that  I  had  been  reading.  Was  it 
not  wonderful — and  before  all  things  wonder¬ 
ful,  that  such  a  shining  door  of  the  past  should 
have  op>ened  and  disclosed  to  us  a  vista  that 
stretched  quite  to  the  shining  present? 

“Ah,  Ettarre — Ettarre!”  cried  Pelleas 
almost  sharply,  “her  laugh,  and  her  voice — 
and  that  way  of  turning  her  head — she  is  so 
like  you.  She  looks  so  amazingly  as  you  used 
to  look!” 

We  laid  the  letters  back  in  the  Little  Trunk 
at  last,  though  indeed  I  have  no  remembrance 
of  how  long  we  sat  there,  glad  and  sad,  talking 
a  little  and  in  silence.  But  when  the  sun  was 
pouring  its  last  glory  through  the  dim  glass  we 
rose  and  made  our  way  below.  After  all,  we 
recollected  guiltily,  we  had  guests;  and  guests, 
in  their  way,  are  as  pleasant  as  echoes. 

Nichola’s  door  was  still  closed,  and  when 
we  had  crept  past  and  reached  the  stairs  we 
found  the  corridor  strangely  quiet.  The 
drawing-room  and  the  library,  too,  were  quite 
deserted,  and  so  we  kept  on  down  to  the 
kitchen,  determined  to  play  the  host  and 
hostess  for  a  tardy  while  to  show  oiu-  almost 
tender  good-will. 

The  kitchen  was  lighted  and  there,  in  the 
wilderness  of  sticky  pans  and  kettles,  stood 
Nichola.  She  was  alone.  She  did  not  hear 
us  enter,  and  while  we  were  hesitating  whether 
to  face  her  wrath  or  flee  without  information, 
we  saw  to  our  amazement  that  she  was  laugh¬ 
ing.  Before  her  was  a  great  plate  of  dainties 
and  upon  it  an  envelope  with  “For  Nichola” 
in  Lisa’s  round  writing,  and  the  envelope 
showed  heavy. 

Our  old  serving-woman  looked  up  suddenly 
and  saw  us,  but  she  did  not  cease  to  smile  and 
nod. 

“For  the  love  of  heaven,”  she  cried,  “there 
were  sweets  like  this  at  the  festa  in  Palestrina 
— and  the  neighbors  brought  me  home  three 
kinds,  wrapp^  in  colored  paper.  And  why,” 
she  turned  upon  me  shrilly,  “why  not  let  the 
dear  lambs  make  their  good  things  here  every 
week,  every  week?  Our  lady  knows  it  is 
better  for  ’em  than  their  mating.” 

Our  old  Nichola  understands  nothing  of  the 


“  privilege  of  indifference,”  but  has  a  modem 
taste  for  the  dignity  of  holding  opinions. 

“We  will,  we  will,  Nichola,’’  I  promised 
earnestly.  “And  where  are  they  now?”  we 
asked  her.  “  Where  are  those  yoimg  people, 
Nichola?” 

Nichola  clattered  the  pans  and  hummed  a 
cracked  and  broken  version  of  no  one  knows 
what  long-buried  aria. 

“But  they  went  away  an  hour  ago,”  she 
answered,  “to  the  park,  to  give  the  last  of 
their  nuts  to  the  squirrels.  They  will  come 
back  to  say  good  night— they  will  come  back 
at  any  minute!”  cried  Nichola,  who  does  not 
tolerate  our  presence  in  her  kitchen. 

Pelleas  and  I  looked  at  each  other  swiftly. 

“Nichola!”  we  said,  remembering  what  we 
had  just  seen  in  the  attic,  “but  Nichola! 
How  long  have  they  been  gone  to  the  park?” 

“Hours,”  Nichola  informed  us  shrilly,  and 
would  say  no  more. 

We  went  back  to  the  deserted  drawing¬ 
room,  still  unlighted  save  by  the  open  fire. 
We  stood  in  the  dancing  half-circle  of  the 
flames,  and  the  same  question  was  in  our 
eyes. 

“  Pelleas,”  said  I,  “  Pelleas!  I  am  not  sure 
— are  you  sure?  Did  they  really  come  up  to 
the  attic — Lisa  and  Eric?  Did  they  really 
come  there?  Or  was  it  just  because  we  were 
thinking - ” 

He  did  not  meet  my  eyes  but  stood,  half- 
smiling,  looking  towairi  the  leaping  fire. 

“  Lisa  looks  uncommonly  like  you,”  he  said 
absently. 

“And  Eric  might  have  been  you,  he  is  so 
like  you,”  I  declared  again.  “O  Pelleas! 
Maybe  it  was  not  they  at  all!  Maybe  it  was 
we  ourselves!” 

•  Pelleas  looked  at  me  swiftly;  then  he  made 
a  step  toward  me  and  took  both  my  hands; 
then  he  changed  his  mind  and  looked  away, 
and — “Pooh!”  said  he  enigmatically.  But 
he  did  not  drop  my  hands. 

I  dare  say  that  many  will  be  found  to  tell  us 
that  what  we  suspect  is  manifestly  impossible. 
Besides,  we  have  never  actually  admitted 
that  we  do  suspect.  But  we  are  old — and  we 
have  seen  much  magic. 


TKe  New  Democracy 

By  ROSE  H.  PHELPS  STOKES 

I’M  with  the  people — I’m  with  every  man 

Who  tills  the  soil,  and  sows  the  potent  seed, 
And  gathers  harvests  for  the  common  good; 

Who  wields  the  ax  not  for  himself  alone; 

Or  if  for  self,  yet  harms  not  any  man; 

Who  turns  the  wheels  of  Industry  around 
With  foot,  or  hand,  or  with  the  active  brain. 
Supplying  every  need  for  every  man — 

Were  but  supplies  with  love  distributed 
And  with  a  sense  of  common  brotherhood. 

I  am  with  those  who  dream  the  pregnant  dream 
Of  happy  workers  in  a  happy  state; 

Who  dream  the  dream  of  true  Democracy; 

Who  damn  this  state  which  makes  for  joyless  life 
Through  cruelest  curse  of  mad  monopoly. 

I’m  for  the  workers  of  the  present  state. 

Who  love  to  serve,  and  serve  because  they  love; 
Who  count  the  sense  of  ser\'ice  to  the  Whole 
A  greater  recompense  than  Greed  to-day 
Counts  all  its  golden  millions  (“for  the  good” — 

It  likes  to  say,  “they  render  to  the  world”). 

I’m  for  the  joyous  workers  yet  to  be: 

They  who  to-day  consider  work  a  curse; 

They  who  to-day  are  cursed  with  overwork; 

They  who  to-day  do  starve  for  lack  of  work; 

They  who  to-day  live  but  from  others’  work — 

I’m  for  the  joyous  workers  yet  to  be. 
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A  Reply  to  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour 

By  UPTON  SINCLAIR 

A  MtA*r  "Tht  JuHgU  " 

EDITOR'S  Note. — J.  Ogden  Armour  has  at  last  been  smoked  out  of  the  sullen  retire¬ 
ment  in  which  the  Beef  Trust  bosses  have  kept  themselves  since  the  fires  of  public  indignation 
against  them  were  lighted  by  Charles  E.  Russell's  powerful  series  on  the  Beep  Trust  in  this 
magazine.  Mr.  Armour,  in  an  article  in  the  '■'Saturilay  Evening  Post,"  makes  the  flat-footed 
assertion  that  the  Governnunt  inspection  of  the  Beef  Trust  slaughter-houses  is  an  impregnable 
wall  protecting  the  public  from  impure  meat,  and  that  not  an  atom  of  diseased  meat  finds  its 
way  into  the  products  of  the  Armours.  E  VER  VBOD  V’S,  having  lighted  the  fire,  feels  impelled 
to  discuss  this  statement.  Mr.  Russell  is  in  the  Orient  working  out  for  us  his  tiotable  series, 
"Soldiers  of  the  Common  Good."  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  tlu  author  of  "  The  Jungle"  (a  terrific 
statement  of  Packingtown  conditions,  which  we  commend  to  our  reculers  aside  from  its  political 
cotulusions),  is  preparing  for  us  a  similar  review  of  labor  conditions  in  other  industries. 
In  collecting  data  for  “  The  Jungle^  Mr.  Sinclair  studied  the  meat  industry  for  two  years, 
including  much  time  spent  in  the  Chicago  stock-yards  as  a  workman  ;  he  is  tiu  best  equipyped 
outside  authority  on  stock-yard  conditions.  IVe  have  asked  Mr.  Sinclair  to  suspend  work  on  his 
new  series  in  order  to  confront  Mr.  Artnour  in  Mr.  RusselTs  place.  His  answer  is  startling, 
and  yet  convincing.  "Soldiers  of  the  Common  Gootl"  will  be  resunud  in  our  June  number. 


IN  the  course  of  his  recent  defense  of  the 
Beef  Trust,  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour  ^vrites 
as  follows : 

Government  inspection  is  another  important 
feature  of  the  (laclLers’  business.  To  the  general 
public,  the  meat-eating  public,  it  ought  to  appeal  as 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  any  and  all 
business  in  the  whole  country.  It  is  the  wall  that 
stands  between  the  meat-eating  public  and  the  sale 
of  diseased  meat.  This  Government  inspection 
alone,  if  there  were  no  other  business  or  economic 
reasons,  would  be  an  all-sufficient  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  packing  and  dressed-mcat  business 
on  a  mammoth  scale.  It  should,  if  understood, 
make  the  general  public  a  partizan  supporter  of  the 
large  packers. 

Strangely  enough,  in  view  of  its  vital  importance, 
this  Government  inspection  has  been  the  subject  of 
almost  endless  misrepresentation — of  ignorantly  or 
maliciously  false  statements.  The  public  has  been 
told  that  meat  animals  and  carcasses  condemned  as 
diseased  are  afterward  secretly  made  use  of  by  the 

C ackers  and  sold  to  the  public  for  food  in  the  form  of 
oth  dressed  meats  and  canned  meats.  Right  here  I 
desire  to  brand  such  statements  as  absolutely  false 
as  applied  to  the  business  of  Armour  &  Co.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  equally  false  as  to  all  establishments 
in  this  country  that  are  classed  as  packing-houses. 
I  repeat:  “In  Armour  &  Co.’s  business  not  one  atom 
of  any  condemned  animal  or  carcass  finds  its  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  source,  into  any  food 
product  or  food  ingredient.’" 


This  denial  is  positive  and  all-inclusive.  It 
comes  from  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  position  of  enormous  responsibility,  and 
having  a  considerable  standing  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  a  denial  of  acts  which,  if  really 
committed,  would  be  atrocious  and  abomi¬ 
nable  crimes;  and,  accordingly,  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  people  who  read  it,  and  who 
possess  no  information  about  the  matter,  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  final  and  conclusive.  A  man  who 
proposes  to  controvert  it  must  set  out  with 
all  the  convictions  of  his  readers  against 
him. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  when  I  was  famQiar  wdth 
Packingtown,  and  with  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  Mr.  Armour’s  factories,  but  not 
with  the  conditions  in  his  office,  I  should  have 
been  inclined  to  say  that  Mr.  Armour  was 
mistaken;  I  should  have  said  that  it  was  the 
Valentines  and  the  Connors  and  the  Arthur 
Meekers  of  his  establishment  who  did  the 
things  which  are  regularly  done;  and  that 
he,  Mr.  Armour,  in  making  his  denial  to  the 
public,  was  simply  ignorant  of  the  real  truth. 
Now,  however,  I  know  that  such  is  not  the 
case;  for  I  know  that  Mr.  Armour  is  the 
master  at  Armour  &  Co.’s,  and  that  he 
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knows  everything  that  goes  on  there.  I 
know  that  he  gets  up  and  stands  at  his  tele¬ 
phone  every  morning  at  seven  o’clock,  and 
fixes  the  prices  which  are  to  be  paid  for  live 
stock  throughout  the  markets  of  the  United 
States  on  that  day;  I  know  this  from  men  who 
have  stood  at  the  other  end  of  the  telephone 
when  he  did  it.  I  know  that  in  the  consulta¬ 
tions  which  take  place  concerning  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Armour  &  Co.,  he  is  deferred  to 
by  all  as  the  head  and  leader;  I  know  this 
from  men  who  attend  these  consultations.  I 
know  that  he  has  his  finger  upon  every  detail 
of  the  {Kicking-house  business;  and  therefore 
— using  italics,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Ar¬ 
mour’s  own  example — I  know  that  in  the 
statements  quoted  above,  Mr.  Armour  wilfully 
and  deliberately  states  what  he  absolutely  arid 
positively  knows  to  be  falsehoods. 

I  have  had  to  face  Mr.  Armour,  and  his 
power,  and  his  prestige,  and  his  respectability, 
so  often  that  I  am  now  grown  us^  to  it.  I 
had  to  face  it,  for  instance,  when  I  went  out  to 
find  a  publisher  for  my  book;  I  know  that  sev¬ 
eral  declined  to  print  it,  because  they  believed 
Mr.  Armour,  and  did  not  believe  me. 

The  firm  which  at  present  publishes  it  sent 
out  to  a  man  in  Chicago,  asking  for  an  im¬ 
partial  opinion  about  the  book,  and  in  reply 
received  a  twenty-eight-page  typewritten  re¬ 
port,  purporting  to  be  the  result  of  an  im¬ 
partial  mvestigation,  and  branding  “The 
Jungle”  as  a  tissue  of  falsehoods,  and  as  a 
malicious  attempt  to  inflict  gratuitous  injury 
on  the  great  and  philanthropic  house  of 
Armour  &  Co. 

Fortunately,  however,  I  was  in  a  position 
to  show  the  falsity  of  some  of  these  .state¬ 
ments,  and  I  then  suggested  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  the  only  plan  by  which  they  could 
assure  themselves  of  the  truth  of  my  book, 
which  was  that  they  themselves  should  send 
out  a  man,  of  whose  intelligence  and  integ¬ 
rity  they  were  absolutely  sure,  who  should 
make  a  thorough  and  first-hand  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  report  to  them  the  resuhs.  They 
adopted  this  suggestion;  and  in  order  that 
they  might  feel  absolutely  certain,  they  se¬ 
lected  their  own  attorney,  a  gentleman  inti¬ 
mately  known  to  the  members  of  the  firm. 
The  firm  was  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  and 
the  lawyer  was  Mr.  Thomas  H.  McKee,  of 
III  Broadway,  New  York.  He  went  to 
Chicago,  met  some  of  my  witnesses,  and 
made  some  private  investigations  of  his  own ; 
and  I  will  now  quote  one  paragraph  from 
the  formal  report  which  he  transmitted  over 


his  signature  to  the  firm  which  had  sent 
him  out: 

“With  a  special  conductor,  Mr.  B.  J. 
Mullaney,  provided  for  me  by  Mr.  Urion, 
attorney  for  Armour  interests,  I  went  through 
the  Armour  plant  again.  Mullaney  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  T.  J.  Conners,  manager,  who 
called  Mr.  Hull,  superintendent  of  beef  plant, 
and  said  to  him:  ‘I  have  just  told  Mr.  McKee 
that  we  have  nothing  here  to  conceal,  and  that 
he  can  see  anything  he  wants,  and  can  stay  as 
long  as  he  likes.  Please  see  that  my  promise 
is  made  good.’  I  expressed  my  desire  to  in¬ 
vestigate  two  points:  first,  the  system  of 
inspection;  second,  the  by-product  food  in¬ 
dustry. 

“  I  saw  six  hogs  hung  in  line  which  had  been 
condemned.  A  truck  loaded  with  chopped-up 
condemned  hogs  was, in  my  presence  (/  followed 
it),  placed  in  one  of  the  tanks  from  which  lard 
comes.  1  asked  particularly  about  this,  and 
the  inspector,  together  with  Mr.  Hull,  stated 
that  lard  and  fertilizer  would  be  the  product 
from  that  tank.  The  tanks  are  in  a  long  room. 
The  east  side  is  lined  with  tanks  for  manu¬ 
facture  of  lard  and  fertilizer;  the  west  side 
with  taifks  whose  product  is  grease  and  fertil¬ 
izer.  The  grease  is  for  soap,  lubricator,  etc. 
Here  is  a  clear  infraction  of  the  law,  because 
it  requires  that  such  condemned  meat  be 
mixed  with  sufficient  offal  to  destroy  it  as  food. 
Of  the  six  condemned  hogs  referred  to,  two 
were  afflicted  with  cholera,  the  skin  being  red 
as  blood  and  the  legs  scabbed;  three  were 
marked  ‘tubercular,’  though  they  appeared 
normal  to  a  layman;  the  sixth  had  an  ulcer  in 
its  side  which  was  apparent  Two  men  were 
engaged  in  chopping  up  hogs  from  this  line. 
The  truck-load  prepar^  while  I  stood  there 
was  deposited  in  a  lard  tank.  1  asked  par¬ 
ticularly  about  the  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  carcasses  used  for  lard  and  car¬ 
casses  used  for  grease.  No  explanation  was 
given  either  by  the  inspector  or  by  my  con¬ 
ductor.  ‘  It  all  depends  upon  how  bad  he  is,’ 
was  the  answer.  I  gathered  the  impression, 
however,  that  not  very  many  carcasses  were 
placed  in  grease  tanks.” 

I  have  no  comments  to  make  on  the  above 
narrative,  except  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  law. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Rules,  June  27, 
1904,  Article  IX;  and  then  to  quote  once  more 
the  italicized  statement  from  Mr.  Armour’s 
article:  ^'Not  one  atom  of  any  condemned  ani¬ 
mal  or  carcass  finds  its  way,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  from  any  source,  into  any  food  product 
or  food  ingredient." 
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Mr.  Armour  speaks  of  “ignorantly  or  ma¬ 
liciously  false  statements”;  just  what  he  im-. 
agines  to  be  the  cause  of  the  malice  in  my  case, 
he  has  not  stated.  I  can  only  say  that  I  went 
out  to  Chicago  without  the  slightest  idea  of 
any  of  the  things  which  I  was  to  discover 
in  Mr.  Armour’s  establishment.  I  selected 
Packingtown  because  I  wished  to  give  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  working-class  life  in  a  modem,  highly 
concentrated  industry,  and  because  I  knew 
that  PackingtowTi  was  a  place  where  modem 
commercial  forces  had  full  and  unrestricted 
sway.  I  lived  among  the  stock-yards  people 
for  many  w’eeks,  making  the  most  minute  and 
painstaking  examination  into  every  detail  of 
their  lives,  as  well  as  of  the  packing-house 
methods.  I  shall  never  forget  my  emotions 
on  my  very  first  evening  in  the  yards,  when  I 
sat  in  the  kitchen  of  one  of  Mr.  Armour’s 
cattle-butchers,  an  old  Lithuanian  working 
man,  who  had  spent  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  in  Packingtown .  He  had  been  one  of  T om 
Carey’s  “Indians”  in  his  early  days;  he  had 
been  naturalized  when  only  two  months  in 
America,  and  had  voted  seven  times  at  a  re¬ 
cent  election.  He  w’as  intimately  familiar 
with  ever)'  detail  of  Mr.  Armour’s  business — 
as  familiar,  I  dare  say,  as  Mr.  Armour  himself 
— and  when  he  was  fairly  started  at  telling  me 
what  he  had  seen  and  done,  my  hair  began  to 
rise  on  end.  He  told  me  that  meat  which  had 
been  condemned  as  unfit  for  food,  and  had 
been  dropped  into  tanks  to  be  rendered  into 
fertilizer,  was  taken  out  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tanks,  and  canned  or  cut  up  for  sausage.  He 
told  me  that  he  had  done  this  with  his  own 
hands;  he  told  me  that  his  brother-in-law,  who 
worked  in  another  of  the  big  packing-houses, 
had  done  it  quite  recently;  and  still  I  could 
not  believe  him — it  cotUd  not  be  true!  I  took 
the  story  to  the  head  of  the  University  Settle¬ 
ment  in  the  stock-yards,  and  asked  her  what 
she  thought  about  it.  She  said:  “Mr.  Sin¬ 
clair,  I  have  lived  thirteen  years  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  during  that  time  scarcely  a 
w'eek  passes  that  some  one  does  not  tell  me 
some  such  story;  but  I  can’t  believe  them — 
they  can’t  be  true!  Will  your  man,  or  his 
brother-in-law,  or  other  men  that  know  of  it, 
make  an  affidavit  to  it  ?  ”  I  took  the  question 
to  the  grizzled  old  cattle-butcher,  and  he 
laughed.  “  Sure,”  he  said,  “  I’ll  make  an  affi¬ 
davit  to  it — on  one  condition.”  “What  is 
that?”  I  asked.  “Simply  that  the  lady  will 
go  under  bond  to  give  me  a  job  for  the  balance 
of  my  life.” 

I  count  in  my  memory  five  men  who  worked 


in  the  yards  w’ho  told  me  that  they  had  positive 
knowMge  of  this  practise;  but  my  efforts  to 
see  it  with  my  owm  eyes  were  unavailing.  I 
got  into  many  places  in  the  big  packing-houses 
and  I  saw  sights  of  filth  and  horror  such  as  I 
hope  never  to  see  again;  but  even  disguised  as 
a  working  man,  and  in  company  with  men 
who  were  intimately  known  in  the  establish¬ 
ments,  I  was  unable  to  get  past  the  “spotters” 
and  watchmen  who  guaid  those  particular 
doors  that  I  wished  to  pass.  I  tri^  it  until 
I  was  known  at  all  the  places,  and  then  I  had 
to  give  it  up;  and  so  I  came  away — and  in 
m'entioning  this  matter  in  my  book,  because 
I  had  not  seen  it  myself,  I  told  of  it  as  a 
thing  which  my  hero  did  not  see,  but  w'hich 
he  heard  as  a  rumor  from  other  people.  And 
then  only  the  other  day  I  came  upon  positive 
evidence  of  this  crime — and  in  Mr.  Armour’s 
own  establishment  I 

At  the  time  of  the  embalmed -beef  scandal, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish  War,  when 
the  whole  country  was  convulsed  with  fury 
over  the  revelations  made  by  soldiers  and 
officers  (including  General  Miles  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt)  concerning  the  quality  of 
meat  which  Armour  &  Co.  had  furnish^  to 
the  troops,  and  concerning  the  death-rate 
which  it  had  caused,  the  enormity  of  the 
“condemned-meat  industry”  became  sudden¬ 
ly  clear  to  one  man  who  had  formerly  super¬ 
vised  it.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Dolan,  then  re¬ 
siding  in  Boston,  had,  up  to  a  short  time 
previous,  been  a  superintendent  at  Armour 
&  Co.’s,  and  one  of  Mr.  Philip  D.  Armour’s 
most  capable  and  trusted  men.  He  had  let¬ 
ters,  written  in  a  familiar  tone,  showing  that 
Mr..  Armour  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  Mr. 
Dolan  could  kill  more  cattle  for  him  in  a  given 
time  than  any  other  man  he  ever  had;  he  had 
a  jeweled  pin  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Armour, 
and  a  gold  watch  with  Mr.  Armour’s  name  in 
it.  When  he  read  of  the  death-rate  in  the 
army,  he  made  an  affidavit  concerning  the 
things  which  were  done  in  the  establishment 
of  Ajtoout  &  Co.,  and  this  affidavit  he  took  to 
the  New  York  Journal,  which  published  it 
on  March  4,  1899.  Here  are  some  extracts 
from  it: 

For  ten  years  I  was  employed  by  Philip  D.  Armour, 
the  great  Chicam  beef  packer  and  canner.  I  rose 
from  a  conunon  beef  skinner  to  the  station  of  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  beef-killing  gang,  with  500  men 
directly  under  me.  .  .  . 

There  were  nuuy  ways  of  getting  around  the 
inspectors — so  many,  in  fact,  that  not  more  than  two 
or  three  cattle  out  of  one  thousand  were  condemned. 
I  know  exactly  what  I  am  writing  of  in  this  connec- 
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don,  as  my  particular  instructions  from  Mr.  W.  £. 
Pierce,  superintendent  of  the  beef  houses  for  Armour 
&  Co.,  were  very  explicit  and  definite. 

Whenever  a  Imf  got  past  the  yard  inspectors  with 
a  case  of  lumpy  jaw  and  came  into  the  slaughter¬ 
house  or  the  “kilhng-bed,”  I  was  authorized  by  Mr. 
Pierce  to  take  his  head  off,  thus  removing  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  liunpy  jaw,  and  after  casting  the  smitten 
portion  into  the  tank  where  refuse  goes,  to  send  the 
rest  of  the  carcass  on  its  way  to  market. 

In  cases  where  tuberculosis  became  evident  to  the 
men  who  were  skinning  the  cattle  it  was  their  duty, 
on  instructions  from  Mr.  Pierce,  communicated  to 
them  through  me,  at  once  to  remove  the  tubercles  and 
cast  them  into  a  trap-door  provided  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  seen  as  much  as  forty  pounds  of  flesh 
afflicted  with  gangrene  cut  from  the  carcass  of  a  beef, 
in  order  that  the  rest  of  the  animal  might  be  utilized 
in  trade. 

One  of  the  most  important  regulations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  that  no  cows  in  calf 
are  to  be  placed  on  the  market.  Out  of  a  slaughter 
of  2,000  cows,  or  a  day’s  killing,  perhaps  one-half 
are  with  calves.  My  instructions  from  Mr.  Pierce 
were  to  disptose  of  the  calves  by  hiding  them  until 
night,  or  until  the  inspectors  left  off  duty.  The  lit¬ 
tle  carcasses  were  then  brought  from  all  over  the 
packing-house  and  skinned  by  boys,  who  received 
two  cents  for  removing  each  pelt.  The  pelts  were 
sold  for  fifty  cents  each  to  the  kid-glove  manufact¬ 
urers.  This  occurs  every  night  at  Mr.  Armour’s 
concern  at  Chicago,  or  after  each  killing  of  cows. 

I  now  propose  to  state  here  exactly  what  I  myself 
have  witnessra  in  Philip  D.  Armour’s  packing-house 
with  cattle  that  have  been  condemned  by  the  ^vem- 
ment  inspectors. 

A  workman,  one  Nicholas  Newson  during  my 
time,  informs  the  inspector  that  the  tanks  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  reception  of  the  condemned  cattle  and 
that  his  presence  is  required  to  see  the  beef  cast  into 
the  steam-tank.  Mr.  Inspector  proceeds  at  once 
to  the  place  indicated,  ana  the  condemned  cattle, 
having  been  brought  up  to  the  tank-room  on  trucks, 
are  forthwith  cast  into  the  hissing  steam-boilers 
and  disappear.  That  is  to  say,  they  disappear  so  far 
as  the  inspector  is  concerned.  He  cranes  his  neck 
slightly,  nods  his  head  approvingly,  and  walks  away. 

But  ^e  condemned  steer  does  not  stay  in  the  tank 
any  longer  than  the  time  required  for  his  remains 
t'j  drop  through  the  boiler  down  to  the  floor  oelow, 
where  he  is  caught  on  a  truck  and  hauled  back  again 
to  the  cutting-room.  The  bottom  of  the  tank  was 
open,  and  the  steer  passed  through  the  aperture. 

I  have  witnessed  the  farce  manpr  times.  I  have 
seen  the  beef  dropped  ipto  the  vat  in  which  a  steam- 
pipe  was  exhausting  with  a  great  noise  so  that  the 
thud  of  the  beef  stnking  the  truck  below  could  not 
be  heard,  and  in  a  short  time  I  have  witnessed 
Nicholas  bringing  it  back  to  be  prepared  for  the 
market. 

I  have  even  marked  beef  with  my  knife  so  as  to 
distinguish  it,  and  watched  it  return  to  the  point 
where  it  started.  .  .  • 

Of  all  the  evils  of  the  stock-yards,  the  canning 
department  is  perhaps  the  worst.  It  is  there  that 
the  cattle  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
prepared  for  canning.  No  matter  how  scrawny  or 
debilitated  canners  are,  they  must  go  the  route  of 
their  brothers  and  arrive  ultimately  at  the  great 
bailing  vats,  where  they  are  steamed  until  they  are 
reasonably  tender.  Bundles  of  gristle  and  bone 


melt  into  pulpy  masses  and  are  stirred  up  for  the 
canning  department. 

I  have  seen  cattle  come  into  Armour’s  stock-yard 
so  weak  and  exhausted  that  they  expired  in  the 
corrals,  where  they  lay  for  an  hour  or  two,  dead,  until 
they  were  afterward  hauled  in,  skinned,  and  put  on 
the  market  for  beef  or  into  the  canning  department 
for  cans. 

It  was  the  custom  to  make  a  pretense  of  killing  in 
such  cases.  The  coagulated  blood  in  their  veins 
was  too  sluggish  to  flow,  and  instead  of  getting  five 
gallons  of  Uood,  which  is  the  amount  commonly 
taken  from  a  healthy  steer,  a  mere  dark-red  clot 
would  form  at  the  wound. 

In  other  words,  the  Armour  establishment  was 
selling  carrion. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  men  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Armour  who  could  verify  every  line  I  have 
written.  They  have  known  of  these  things  ever 
since  packing  has  been  an  industry.  But  I  do  not 
ask  them  to  come  to  the  front  in  this  matter.  I 
'Stand  on  my  oath,  word  for  word,  sentence  for  sen¬ 
tence,  and  statement  for  statement. 

I  write  this  story  of  my  own  free  will  and  volition, 
and  no  one  is  responsible  for  it  but  myself.  It  is  the 
product  of  ten  years  of  experience.  It  is  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help 

Thomas  F.  Dolan. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  first  day 
of  March,  1899. 

OR\^LLE  P.  Derby, 
Notary  Public,  Kings  County,  N.  Y. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 


You  read  all  that,  and  you  say:  “It  is  a 
Hearst  story.  It  is  one  of  the  romances  of  the 
yellow  joumajs.  It  was  made  up  by  a  man 
who  is  engaged  in  stirring  up  class  hatred,  and 
in  selling  e.\tra  editions  of  his  newspapers. 
The  thing  is  probably  a  fake  from  beginning 
to  end.”  Very  well,  suppose  we  grant  it; 
that  is  nothing  whatever  to  the  point.  The 
essential  thing  is  an  entirely  different  thing 
from  the  truth  of  the  story — it  is  that  the  story 
was  published;  and  that  it  was  published  in  a 
newspaper  whose  proprietor  owns  property, 
and  can  be  reach^  by  the  courts.  It  was 
a  definite  and  explicit  charge  concerning 
certain  things  which  Mr.  Armour  has 
“branded,”  over  his  own  signatiu-e,  as  “ab¬ 
solutely  false”;  and  now  the  one  question  of 
any  importance  is: 

What  did  Mr.  Armour  do  about  it  ? 

Did  he  have  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Dolan  arrested 
for  criminal  libel;  did  he  bring  a  suit  for  a 
million  dollars  libel  against  Mr.  William  R. 
Hearst;  did  he  defy  his  accusers  to  produce 
their  evidence  and  prove  the  atrocious  crimes 
with  which  they  had  charged  him?  No,  he 
did  not  do  any  of  these  things  !  What  he  did, 
I  happ>en  to  know  from  a  man  who  was  pres¬ 
ent  in  Mr.  Armour’s  office  when  he  did  it, 
and  who  advised  and  urged  Mr.  Armour 
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stron^y  not  to  do  it;  what  he  did,  upon  his 
own  decision,  was  to  send  an  agent  to  Boston 
with  five  new,  crisp  one-thousand-doUar  bills, 
to  offer  to  Mr.  Dolan,  provided  that  he  would 
make  another  affidavit  declaring  that  his 
former  statements  were  false,  and  that  he  had 
been  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  by  the  New 
York  Journal  to  make  them! 

The  man  whom  Mr.  Armour  sent  is  now 
in  an  insane  asylum  at  Peoria,  Ill.;  his 
name  is  Gilligan.  He  went  to  Mr.  Dolan  and 
offered  him,  not  merely  the  five  new,  crisp  one- 
thousand-dollar  bills,  but  also  a  trip  to  Europe, 
with  expenses  for  himself  and  family  paid  for 
three  years,  provided  that  he  would  make  oath 
to  a  falsehoc^,  and  then  take  the  next  steamer. 
Mr.  Dolan  referred  the  matter  to  the  news¬ 
paper  people,  who  agreed  with  him  that  he 
co^d  make  quite  as  good  use  of  the  $5,000  as 
could  Mr.  Armour,  and  so  Mr.  Ddan  took 
the  five  new,  crisp  one-thousand-doUar  bills 
and  deposited  them  in  bank,  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  education  of  his  children;  and 
that  afternoon  Mr.  Gilligan,  on  his  way  back 
to  report  his  triumph  to  his  employer,  was 
confronted  with  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal,  of  March  16,  1899,  con¬ 
taining  the  whole  affidavit  and  the  whole 
story,  under  the  caption  (in  letters  which 
it  would  take  a  good  part  of  this  magazine 
page  to  reproduce): 

AKlfOUR  PAYS  $5,000  FOR  A  GOLD  BRICK  IN 

boston! 

This  is  a  pretty  story.  It  falls  in  so  beau¬ 
tifully  with  the  letter  recently  made  public 
by  Fi^dent  Roosevelt,  describing  how  Mr. 
Armour’s  attorneys  had  been  bribing  news¬ 
paper  reporters  to  misrepresent  the  evidence 
at  the  Government  prosecutions  in  Chicago. 
It  also  falls  in  b^utifuUy  with  Mr.  Ar¬ 
mour’s  statement  concerning  the  endless 
blackmail  to  which  a  packer  would  be  liable 
who  undertook  to  profit  by  the  “  condemned- 
meat  industry.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  one 
who  knows  anything  at  all  about  Mr.  Ar¬ 
mour’s  affairs  knows  that  his  life  b  made 
miserable  by  blackmailers.  Scarcely  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  any  responsibility  leaves  Armour  & 
Co.,  who  faib  to  take  with  him  some  incrim¬ 
inating  documents,  and  then  come  back  and 
sell  them  to  Mr.  Armour  at  fancy  prices.  I 
wish  I  were  at  liberty  to  tell  some  of  the  sto¬ 
ries  which  I  know  alMut  such  things.  Only 
last  week  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  was  con¬ 
versing  with  a  man  who  had  gotten  an 


immense  sum  from  Mr.  Armour;  that  1  do 
not  name  the  man  and  the  exact  figure  b 
simply  because  Mr.  Armour  might  buy  him 
again,  and  thus  close  an  important  source  of 
information. 

But  not  aD  the  persons  who  have  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  practises  of  the  Chicago  pack¬ 
ers  are  blackmailers.  Some  of  them  are  hon¬ 
est  and  public-spirited  men.  One  of  these 
b  Dr.  William  K.  Jaques,  of  4316  Green¬ 
wood  Avenue,  Chicago,  a  physician  of  large 
practise  in  the  city,  a  professor  of  bacteriology 
in  the  Illinob  State  University,  and  bacteriolo- 
gbt  in  charge  of  the  city  inspection  of  meat 
during  the  years  1902-3.  Dr.  Jaques  was  a 
competent  and  conscientious  official,  who 
conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  protect  the 
people  of  the  United  States  from  eating  dis¬ 
eased  and  tainted  meat.  He  found  that  the 
carcasses  of  steers  which  had  been  condemned 
for  tuberculosis,  actinomycosis,  lumpy  jaw, 
and  gangrene,  and  which  were  supposed  to  be 
“  locked  up  in  bond  ”  (until  they  could  be  de¬ 
posited  in  tanks  and  rendered  into  fertilizer), 
were  left  upon  open  platforms  and  carted 
away  at  night  to  be  sold  in  Chicago  for  human 
food.  He  found  also  that  the  bodies  of  hogs 
which  had  been  smothered  or  killed  in  transit 
were  dumped  out  upon  the  platforms  and  left 
until  a  convenient  time,  and  then  loaded  into 
box-cars,  shipped  to  a  place  called  Globe,  in 
Indiana,  and  made  into  a  fancy  grade  of  lard. 
In  his  e^orts  to  prevent  these  practises  Dr. 
Jaques  armed  his  inspectors  with  bicycle 
pumps,  and  ordered  them  to  inject  kerosene 
into  all  meat  which  they  condemned.  As  a 
result  of  this  Dr.  Jaques  was  removed  for 
“insubordination”;  shortly  afterward  the  en¬ 
tire  city  bureau  of  inspection  was  abolished. 

Mr.  Armour  makes  a  great  deal  of  the  in¬ 
spection  of  hb  meat  by  ^  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  after  describing  in  detail  how  the 
work  of  inspection  b  done,  he  adds:  “Thb 
Government  inspection  thus  becomes  an  im¬ 
portant  adjunct  of  the  packer’s  business  from 
two  view-points.  It  puts  the  stamp  of  legiti¬ 
macy  and  honesty  upon  the  packer’s  product, 
and  so  is  to  him  a  necessity;  to  the  public  it  b 
an  insurance  against  the  selling  of  diseased 
meats.”  Thb  b  a  statement  which  the 
packers  make  continuously;  it  b  hard  for 
a  man  who  knows  the  truth  to  read  them 
and  preserve  hb  temper.  What  is  the 
truth  about  thb  Federal  inspection?  To  put 
it  into  one  sentence — again  following  Mr. 
Armour’s  example  by  using  italics — it  b 
thb:  That  the  Federal  inspecUon  of  meat  was. 
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kistorically,  established  at  the  packer^  request; 
that  it  is  maintained  and  paid  for  by  the  ^ople 
of  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  pack¬ 
ers;  that  men  wearing  the  blue  uniforms  and 
brass  buttons  of  the  United  States  service  are 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  certifying  to  the 
nations  of  the  civiliz^  world  that  all  the  dis¬ 
eased  and  tainted  meat  which  happens  to  come 
into  existence  in  the  United  States  of  America 
is  carefully  sifted  out  and  consumed  by  the 
A  merican  people. 

This  is  a  strong  statement;  and  yet  I  might 
go  even  farther.  I  might  say  this  also:  that 
the  laws  regulating  the  inspection  of  meat  were 
written  by  the  packers,  and  written  by  the 
packers  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  this 
whole  condemned-meat  industry  impossible  of 
prevention.  The  Federal  inspectors  have 
power  to  condenm  meat,  but  they  have  no 
power  to  destroy  it  This  power  is  delegated, 
under  the  law,  to  the  representatives  of  “  the 
State  or  municipality  in  which  it  is  found.”  I 
cannot  do  better,  upon  this  whole  point,  than 
to  quote  a  letter  written  to  me  last  January 
by  Dr.  Jaques,  who  is  an  imimpeachable  au¬ 
thority  upon  this  subject: 

The  condemnation  of  diseased  meat  is  a  State 
function  and  it  b  delegated  to  the  dty  of  Chicago  in 
its  charter.  The  city  ordinance  empowers  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health  to  perform  thb  duty.  Federal 
inspectors  do  condemn  and  destroy  meat,  but  they 
have  no  legal  right  to  do  thb.  Their  instructions  as 
to  separating  and  tagging  of  diseased  meat  ends  with 
“to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  laws  and  ordi- 
naiices  of  the  State  and  municipality  in  which  it  b 
found.”  Thb  throws  it  into  the  hands  of  the  dty 
inspectors,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  who  can 
le^lly  destroy  it.  The  Federal  inspectors  admit 
tl^  and  claim  that  their  condemnations  are  made 
under  the  threat  of  withdrawing  the  inspection  if  not 
allowed  to  do  so. 

Foreign  countries  refused  our  meat  and  the 
packers  appealed  to  our  Government.  It  was  finally 
arranged  mat  Germany  would  accept  American  meat 
if  our  Government  would  guarantee  its  quality;  to 
this  end  Federal  inspection  was  instituted  at  the 
packing-houses.  The  Federal  inspector  comes  to 
the  packer  to  inspect  hb  meat  for  export,  and  at  hb 
bidding.  He  b  under  the  packer’s  influeiKe  con¬ 
tinually,  and  if  not  satisfactory  to  the  packer  will 
lose  his  place.  Hb  instructions  make  it  easy  for 
him  by  saying  that  the  diseased  meat  b  “  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  according  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
State  and  munidpality  in  which  it  b  found.”  The 
dty  inspectors  are  the  usual  grade  of  employees,  on 
duty  during  City  Hall  hours,  from  9  until  5.  The 
Civic  Federation  employed  a  detective  to  watch 
three  of  these,  and  found  that  most  of  their  time  was 
spent  in  saloons.  There  were  only  four  of  them  at 
the  yards.  They  were  under  a  hc^  of  department 
at  the  City  HaU,  who  got  hb  position  for  strenuous 
levity  in  the  last  campaign.  The  packers’  contribu¬ 
tion  made  thb  same  duty  pleasant. 

Just  to  show  how  the  packers  have  their  hands  on 


the  situation  I  have  only  to  say  that  the  first  of  thb 
month  Dr.  Biehn,  my  successor,  was  withdrawn 
from  thb  work  and  the  stock-yards  inspection  placed 
under  “  Fish”  Murray,  a  prot6g<  of  the  stock-yards 
alderman,  Cary.  Murray  was  fish  inspector  under 
me  and  laughed  at  my  efforts  to  make  him  do  some¬ 
thing  to  earn  hb  salary.  To  my  knowledge,  be  never 
condemned  a  pound  of  fish  nor  did  a  day’s  work  in 
the  fourteen  months  that  I  was  hb  chief.  The 
Health  Department  now  issues  a  statemeift  that  the 
condition  b  remedied,  and  that  Chicago  b  no  longer 
a  dumping-ground  for  bad  meat.  The  truth  b  that 
the  mayor  b  already  fixing  up  hb  fences  for  reelec¬ 
tion. 

I  quote  this  at  length  in  order  that  the  read¬ 
er  may  realize  in  all  its  hideous  detail  the 
exact  si^ihcance  of  that  innocent-looking 
little  provision  in  our  national  laws  that  meat 
which  is  condenmed  as  unfit  for  food  shall  be 
disposed  of  “according  to  the  laws  and  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  State  or  municipality  in  which 
it  is  found.”  If  anything  further  is  necessary 
to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  my  statement 
that  these  laws  w'ere  written  by  the  packers, 
and  in  order  to  make  the  “condemned-meat 
industry”  impossible  of  prevention,  let  him 
consider  these  two  sentences — as  bald  and 
explicit  as  sentences  can  be:  “Rules  and 
Regulations  for  the  Inspection  of  Live  Stock 
amd  their  Products;  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultrue,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
tries,  Order  No.  125,  Section  25:  ‘A  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  for  trichinosis  shall  be 
made  of  all  swine  products  exported  to  coun¬ 
tries  requiring  such  examination.  No  mi¬ 
croscopic  examination  will  be  made  of  hogs 
slaughtered  for  interstate  trade,  but  this  exam¬ 
ination  shall  be  confined  to  those  intended  for 
the  export  trade.'”  Since  one  and  one-half 
per  cent,  of  all  the  hogs  slaughtered  in  Chi¬ 
cago  are  found  to  be  infected  with  trichino¬ 
sis,  it  follows  that  the  American  people  eat 
not  only  their  own  one  and  one-half  i>er  cent., 
but  also  the  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the 
share  of  Emope! 

Mr.  Armour  dilates  at  length  upon  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  inspectors  are  appointed  by 
the  Government,  and  that  they  are  all  trained 
veterinarians.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not 
go  into  detail,  and  state  how  many  of  them 
there  are  and  how  much  work  they  ^ve  to  do. 
When  I  was  in  Packingtown  I  met  Mr. 
Adolphe  Smith,  an  English  specialist  who  had 
been  sent  out  as  correspondent  of  the  London 
Lancet,  the  leading  medical  paper  of  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Smith  had  made  a  lifelong 
study  of  the  subject  of  slaughter-houses;  for 
the  past  foiuteen  years  he  had  been  inspecting 
for  the  Lancet  the  abattoirs  of  every  coimtry 
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in  the  civilized  world;  and  in  the  articles  which 
he  wrote  for  the  Lancet  (January  7,  14,  21, 
28,  1905)  he  denounced  the  conditions  which 
he  found  in  Chicago  as  unspeakabie  and 
alxtminable,  worthy  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Among 
the  things  which  he  censured  most  severely 
were  the  insufficiency  of  the  Government  in¬ 
spection*  force,  the  ridiculously  inadequate 
pay  of  the  inspectors,  and  the  disgraceful  lack 
of  consideration  with  which  they  were  treated. 
“At  the  Chicago  stock-yards,”  he  wrote,  “I 
could  not  but  feel  scandalized  and  humili¬ 
ated  when  I  saw  the  foul  and  abominable 
premises  in  which  the  representatives  of 
science,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  representatives  of  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  condescended  to  work 
daily  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  mission. 
...  It  is  a  very  good  thing  that  inspectors 
are  appointed  by  the  authorities  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  it  would  be  better  still  if  they  were 
first  sent  to  Berlin  to  learn  not  only  how  a 
slaughter-house  ought  to  be  managed  and 
constructed,  but  to  observe  how  those  who 
have  the  honor  of  being  intrusted  with  a  public 
duty  are  more  resp)ected  than  business  men, 
however  rich.” 

Some  time  after  Dr.  Jaques  left  his  position 
a  brief  account  of  his  experiences  crept  into 
print,  and  a  Chicago  newspaper  interviewed 
him  and  misquoted  him;  he  offered  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  he  had  really  said,  which  the 
newspaper — the  same  one  to  which  I  have 
referred  previously  in  this  article — refused  to 
print.  The  following  is  a  brief  extract  from 
that  statement: 

My  education  as  a  physician  teaches  me  that 
disease  follows  the  same  law  whether  in  animals  or 
human  beings.  An  accurate  jx>st  mortem  requires 
close  inspection  of  all  the  internal  organs  toother 
with  the  use  of  the  microscope,  before  a  physician  can 
say  there  is  no  disease  present  How  many  post 


tax  the  endurance  of  the  most  strenuous.  It  u  re¬ 
ported  that  150,000  animals  have  been  received  at 
the  Union  Stock-yards  in  a  single  day.  How  many 
animal  patholo^ts  are  employ^  by  the  Government 
who  are  capable  of  making  a  reliable  post  mortem 
and  saying  that  an  animal  is  not  diseased?  In 
round  numbers,  say  there  are  fifty — a  few  more  or 
less,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  are  not  material. 
Say  there  are  only  fifty  thousand  animals  killed  a 
day  at  the  stock-yards.  This  would  be  a  thousand  to 
each  inspector,  a  hundred  an  hour,  nearly  two  a 
minute.  What  is  such  inspection  as  that  worth?  It 
is  true,  there  is  some  inspection  that  is  well  done;  it 
is  that  which  is  done  for  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  for¬ 
eigner. 

Inspection  to  be  effective  should  include  the  en¬ 
tire  twenty-four  hours.  Federal  inspection  is  prob- 


aUy  effective  in  daylight.  Citv  inspectors  work 
during  City  Hall  hours.  The  railroads  and  express 
comftanies  bring  animals  into  the  city  every  hour  of 
the  day.  When  the  chief  inspector  has  access  to 
every  room  in  the  packing-houses  and  knows  what 
is  done  there  every  hour  in  the  twenty-four;  when  his 
army  of  inspectors  know  the  disposition  of  the  meat 
brought  into  the  dty  hy  more  than  thirty  railroads; 
when  he  knows  the  destination  and  use  of  the  refuse 
which  the  meat  and  liver  wagons  gather  after  night¬ 
fall  from  Fulton  Market,  Swth  Water  Street,  and 
other  markets;  when  he  knows  the  meat  that  comes 
to  the  city  by  wagon  and  other  ways;  then,  in  my 
estimation,  he  can  give  something  like  an  accurate 
estimation  of  the  amount  of  diseased,  putrid  meat 
that  is  converted  into  food  in  Chicagpo.  Until  he  has 
this  information,  he  must  confess  to  the  ignorance  of 
which  he  accuses  others.  No  one  has  this  informa¬ 
tion.  There  ate  a  hundred  streets  and  avenues  by 
which  diseased  meat  can  enter  the  city  and  be  put  on 
sale  in  the  markets.  The  public  has  made  no  effort 
to  find  out,  and  it  is  left  to  the  men  who  deal  in  this 
merchandi^  to  dump  what  they  please  into  the 
stomachs  of  the  blissfully  ignorant  public.  Neither 
do  any  of  us  know  how  much  disease  and  suffering 
this  food  causes.  The  diagnosis  of  the  best  physi¬ 
cians  is  so  often  turned  down  at  the  post-mortem 
table  that  the  actual  results  of  diseasM  food  are 
difficult  to  ascertain. 

Owing  to  the  agitation  created  in  Chicago 
by  the  revelations  of  the  London  Lancet,  the 
city  inspection  bureau,  which  had  been  re¬ 
stored  by  Mayor  Dunne,  went  to  work  really 
to  enforce  the  law.  The  results  are  set  forth 
in  the  city  bulletins.  During  the  week  ending 
September,  1905,  the  city  inspectors  con¬ 
demned  at  the  Chicago  stock-yards  173,769 
pounds  of  meat;  and  during  the  corresponding 
week  of  the  previous  year  they  had  condemned 
only  2,002  pounds!  By  October  28th  six 
new  meat  inspectors  had  been  appointed,  and 
they  destroyed  in  one  week  496  animals, 
weighing  145,345  pounds.  The  Federal 
Government  emploj’s  in  the  packing-houses 
of  the  entire  country  a  total  of  411  inspectors; 
and  during  the  year  1904  these  inspectors 
condemned  19,097  carcasses,  an  average  of 
367  per  week,  or  less  than  one  per  week  for 
each  inspector.  During  one  week,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  eight  or  nine  new  appointees 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  condemned  496  animals, 
or  ail  average  of  over  fifty  for  each  inspector! 
The  41 1  Government  inspectors  passed  a  total 
of  104,203,753  carcasses;  and  assuming  that 
each  inspector  was  on  duty  eight  hours  a  day 
for  300  days,  he  examined  and  certified  to  the 
good  condition  of  105  animals  an  hoiu:,  or 
nearly  tw’o  a  minute — a  calculation  for  the 
entire  country,  which  gives  about  the  same 
result  as  that  of  Dr.  Jaques  for  the  inspection 
in  Chicago.  In  the  bulletin  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Health  for  September  23,  1905,  we 
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are  told  what  happened  in  the  stock-yards 
when  the  city  inspection  so  suddenly  woke 
up: 

Among  these  animals  were  six  cattle  that  had  been 
passed  by  the  Government  inspectors.  Two  cattle 
were  found  last  week,  by  the  Department  inspectors 
that  had  been  passed  by  the  Govenunent  ins{)ectors 
after  the  evidences  of  tuberculosis  had  been  trimmed 
out.  The  dty  inspectors  destroyed  these  cattle. 
The  Government  insp>ectors  refused  to  allow  the  dty 
meat  inspectors  to  remove  glands  and  other  or^ns 
suspected  of  bdng  diseased,  for  the  purpose  of  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  by  the  laboratory  bacteriologists. 

At  the  close  of  the  Spanish  War  there  was 
held  a  court  of  inquiry  which  took  testimony 
that  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  packing-house 
methods.  I  quote  a  few  facts  which  were 
brought  out  dealing  with  this  question  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  Federal  inspection,  concerning 
which  Mr.  Armour  boasts  so  boldly.  In  the 
course  of  “The  Jungle”  I  described  how 
“downers,”  that  is,  cattle  which  have  been  in¬ 
jured  or  killed  in  transit,  are  slaughtered  at 
night,  and  how  the  big  packing-houses  have 
special  elevators  upon  which  to  Uft  them  to  the 
“  killing-beds.”  Dr.  George  Lytle,  an  assistant 
inspector,  on  duty  at  Swift’s  and  Armour’s, 
testified  that  he  left  the  packing-house  at 
about  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon;  that  he 
went  on  at  seven  o’clock  the  next  morning;  and 
that  during  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  be¬ 
tween  he  was  not  there,  nor  was  any  one  else 
connected  with  the  bureau  there,  and  that  the 
room  was  not  “secured  or  locked  or  fastened 
in  any  way.”  .Dr.  Lytle  also  admitted  that 
the  inspectors  had  no  authority  to  prevent  th: 
use  of  chemicals  in  the  preserving  of  meat. 
There  was  brought  into  evidence  a  letter  from 
Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  in  Washington,  which  letter 
stated  explicitly  that  “the  inspection  of  live 
animals  and  meat  products  by  this  bureau  is 
made  before  and  at  the  time  of  slaughter  to 
determine  the  disease,  or  announce  an  un¬ 
wholesome  condition  of  the  animal  or  meat  at 
that  time.  The  stamps  which  are  affixed  to 
the  packages  are  simply  to  indicate  that  an 
inspection  as  stated  above  has  been  made, 
and  is  no  guarantee  that  the  meat  has  been 
properly  cured  and  packed.” 

Let  the  reader  realize  the  full  significance  of 
this  fact,  and  the  light  which  it  throws  upon 
the  system  of  inspection  upon  which  Mr. 
Armour  congratulates  the  American  p>eople. 
In  a  pamphlet  put  out  by  the  Kentucky  State 
Food  Control  Department  occurs  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph: 


This  [Government]  stamp  was  intended  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  show  that  the  animu  has  been  passed  by  the 
veterinary  inspector  as  fit  for  slaughter,  and  the  car¬ 
cass  as  fit  for  {jacking,  having  in  mind  the  physio¬ 
logical  wholesomeness  only.  But  the  public  has  been 
educated  by  continuous  advertisement  to  believe  that 
this  unqualified  “Meat  Inspection  Stamp”  guar¬ 
antees  the  product  against  all  forms  of  unwholesome¬ 
ness  and  adulteration,  when  the  facts  are,  meats 
bearing  this  stamp  often  contain  antiseptics,  aniline 
dyes,  and  such  other  adulterations  as  the  packer 
may  find  profitable,  thereby  making  this  unqualified 
stamp  of  the  Federal  Government  one  of  the  grossest 
forms  of  food  misbranding. 

In  the  course  of  the  testimony  before  the 
court,  the  chief  men  of  Armour  &  Co.  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  “canned  roast  beef”  which 
they  furnished  to  our  soldiers  during  the 
Spanish  War  had  first  been  boiled  to  make 
“extracts”;  and  we  see  that  the  Federal  in¬ 
spection  is  powerless  to  prevent  that.  I  have 
charged,  and  I  charge  here  again,  that  the  so- 
called  “  potted  ham  ”  and  “  deviled  ham  ”  sold 
by  Armour  &  Co.  consist  of  the  old  dry 
waste  ends  of  smoked  beef,  ground  up  with 
potato  skins,  with  the  hard  cartilaginous 
gullets  of  beef,  and  with  the  udders  of  cows, 
dyed  to  prevent  their  showing  white.  And 
the  Federal  inspection  has  no  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  thatl  The  Federal  inspection  has  no 
power  to  say  whether  or  not  any  measures 
shall  be  taken  to  see  that  poisoned  rats  are  not 
ground  up  in  the  sausage  meat,  as  man  after 
man  in  the  yards  told  me  that  he  had  seen;  it 
has  no  power  to  prevent  the  “doctoring”  of 
spoiled  hams  with  all  sorts  of  chemicals;  to 
prevent  the  preserving  of  sausage  with  borax 
and  salicylic  acid,  and  the  dyeing  of  it  to  save 
the  time  and  exp>ense  incidental  to  smoking! 
It  has  no  power  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of 
sausages  with  “p>otato  flour,”  the  by-product 
of  the  manufacture  of  potato-alcohol;  or  to 
prevent  the  adulteration  of  lard  with  beef  fat, 
tallow  and  lard  stearin,  paraffin  and  cotton¬ 
seed  oil.  Does  Mr.  Armour  deny  that  all 
these  things  which  I  have  named  are  done 
in  his  establishment?  If  he  does  deny  it,  I 
will  refer  him  to  the  Tenth  Biennial  Report  of 
the  Minnesota  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commis¬ 
sioner,  in  which,  on  page  173,  the  “Shield 
Leaf  Lard”  of  Armour  &  Co.  is  officially 
branded  as  “  illegal” ;  and  again,  on  page  175, 
the  “Lard,”  and  on  page  176,  the  “Vege- 
tol,”  and  on  page  182,  the  “Shield  Lard”  are 
described  in  the  same  way.  What  has  Mr. 
Armour  to  say  to  that?  Mr.  Armour  adver¬ 
tises  extensively  his  “  Veribest”  brands  of  pot¬ 
ted  meats.  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Dairy  and 
Food  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agriculture,  for  November  15, 1905, 1 
find  that  Armour  &  Ca’s  “Veribest”  pottkl 
ham  is  declared,  as  a  result  of  analyses  by  the 
State  chemist,  to  be  “preserved.”  What  has 
Mr.  Armour  to  say  to  that?  Similarly  his 
“Frankfurter  Sausage,”  purchased  in  open 
market  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  was  found  to  be 
“preserved”;  similarly  his  “Minced  Ham,” 
purchased  in  Greenburg  and  in  Pittsburg,  and 
his  potted  ham,  purchased  in  Lancaster.  In 
the  Kentucky  pamphlet  previously  quoted  are 
some  cases  reported  to  die  courts  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October,  1905,  and  among  them  are 
Mr.  Armour’s  “Star  Sausage”  and  “Oleo¬ 
margarine,”  both  preserved  with  “  boric  acid.” 
In  Bulletin  No.  63  of  the  North  Dakota  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  I  find  the  following  among 
the  meats  labeled  “illegal,”  as  containing 
either  borax  or  sulphites:  Armour’s  “Sliced 
Star  Brand  ”  of  dri^  beef.  Armour’s  “  White 
Label  Brand”  of  sliced  dried  beef.  Armour’s 
“Gdd  Brand”  breakfast  bacon.  Armour’s 
IxJogna  sausage,  and  again  Armour’s  “  Gold 
Brand  ”  breakfast  bacon.  The  report  contin¬ 
ues:  “The  question  is  asked  as  to  the  amount 
of  these  preservatives  present  in  meats. 
In  ham,  dried  beef,  and  like  cured  products 
we  have  found  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  of 
boric  acid  per  piound  of  meat.  In  sausages, 
bolognas,  hamburger  steak,  etc.,  we  have 
found  from  twenty  grains  to  fifty  grains  of 
boric  acid  per  pound.”  In  the  Bi^etin  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
for  December,  1904,  I  find  the  “Oxford 
Smoked”  chipped  beef  of  Armour  &  Co. 
containing  salicylic  acid,  and  the  “Shield 
Brand”  dried  chipped  beef  of  the  Armour 
Canning  Company,  containing  salicylic  acid. 
In  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Ohio 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  I  find  the 
pork  and  sausage  from  Armour  &  Co.  ana¬ 
lyzed  as  preserv^  with  borax  and  adulterated 
with  starch.  In  the  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Health  for  November, 
1905, 1  find  three  different  brands  of  Armour 
&  Co.’s  sausage  containing  borax,  also  one 
brandof  “Leberwurst.”  According  to  the  New 
York  Health  Journal  “borax  and  boric  acid 
have  been  proven  by  French  investigators  to 
cause  deterioration  of  the  blood-corpuscles  on 
continued  use,  so  that  now  in  that  country 
it  is  no  longer  permitted  to  be  mixed  with 
butter  as  a  preservative.”  Dr.  Wiley,  the 
Government  chemist,  made  a  practical  test  of 
them  upon  his  “  poison-squad,”  and  after  two 


years  of  exhaustive  experiment  he  made  a 
report  summarized  in  tl^  press  as  follows: 

The  results  obtained  from  the  experiments  show 
that  even  in  doses  not  exceeding  a  half  gram  (7^ 
grains)  a  day,  boric  acid  and  borax  as  preservatives 
are  prejudicial  to  health  when  consumed  for  a  long 
time.  The  safe  rule  is  to  exclude  these  preserva¬ 
tives  from  foods  for  general  consumption.  IMien 
mixed  with  food  they  are  absorbed  into  the  circula¬ 
tion  from  the  intestinal  canal.  If  continued  for  a' 
long  time  in  quantities  not  exceeding  a  half-grain 
per  day  they  cause  occasional  periods  of  loss  of 
appetite,  bad  feeling,  fulness  in  tne  head,  and  dis¬ 
tress  in  the  stomach.  If  given  in  larger  and  increas¬ 
ing  doses,  these  symptoms  are  more  rapidly  developed 
and  accentuated  with  a  slight  clouding  of  the  mental 
processes.  When  increasril  to  three  grams  a  day 
the  doses  sometimes  cause  nausea  and  vomiting. 

In  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Ohio  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  page 
no,  Mr.  Amour’s  “Berlin  Ham”  is  branded 
as  colored  with  aniline  dye;  a  discovery  which 
the  reader  will  not  fail  to  connect  with  my 
statement  concemmg  the  grinding  up  and 
dyeing  of  the  udders  of  cows  and  the  gtillets 
of  beef!  At  an  exhibition  given  before  the 
National  Association  of  Stewards  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  a  few  weeks  ago,  three  dogs  were  shown 
which  had  been  fed  on  colored  foods,  and  had 
lost  flesh  and  become  weak.  After  a  fifteen 
days’  diet  of  artificially  colored  foods,  a  St. 
Bernard  dog  lost  thirty-two  pmunds.  One 
of  these  dogs  was  scarcely  able  to  stagger 
across  the  stage,  and  the  Philadelphia  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  was 
asked  to  stop  the  experiments! 

Writing  in  a  magazine  of  large  circulation 
and  influence,  and  having  the  flwr  all  to  him¬ 
self,  Mr.  Amour  spoke  serenely  and  boast¬ 
fully  of  the  quality  of  his  meat  products,  and 
challenged  the  world  to  impeach  his  integrity, 
but  when  he  was  brought  into  court  charg^ 
with  crime  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  he  spoke  in  a  different  tone,  and  to 
a  different  purport;  he  said  “guilty.”  He 
pleaded  this  to  a  criminal  indictment  for 
selling  “preserved”  minced  ham  in  Green- 
biurg,  and  paid  the  fine  of  $50  and  costs.  He 
jJeaded  guilty  again  in  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  on 
June  16, 1905,  to  the  criminal  charge  of  selling 
adulterated  “blockweirst”;  and  again  he  paid 
the  fine  of  $50  and  costs.  Why  should  Mr. 
Amour  be  let  off  with  fines  which  are  of  less 
consequence  to  him  than  the  price  of  a  postage 
stamp  to  you  or  me,  instead  of  going  to  jail 
like  other  convicted  criminals  who  do  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  millionaires? 
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The  French  Republic  holds  in  the  world 
to-day  a  position  of  dignity  more  gen¬ 
uine  than  at  any  other  time  of  its  history. 
Recent  years  have  not  been  without  scan¬ 
dals,  both  legislative  and  financial;  and  "this 
democracy,  which  has  acquired  equality  of 
political  rights,  is  still  warring  in  hot-headed 
discontent  for  equality  of  social  conditions; 
but  in  spite  of  scandal  and  tumult  the  regime 
is  justified  of  its  works.  Strong  in  the  w’ill  for 
peace,  with  no  covetous  hopes  of  conquest, 
France  is  to-day  worthy  of  almost  unqualified 
praise;  for  the  anticlerical  agitation,  blown 
up  by  that  noisier  kind  of  politician  who 
vibrates  instead  of  thinking,  is  perhaps  a 
passing  phase.  After  thirty-five  troubled 
years,  the  republic  has  settled  into  order  and 
equilibrium.  The  Frenchman  has  a  homely 
and  affectionate  nickname  for  his  govern¬ 
ment:  Marianne.  And  Marianne  is  no  longer 
a  trusting  girl  who  can  be  whistled  away 
by  adventurers.  The  tenor  song,  the  black- 


velvet  mask,  and  the  rope  ladder  cannot 
tempt  her  from  her  balcony.  The  rulers 
she  likes  best  are  good  old  men,  conservative 
in  thought,  of  mediocre  ability  and  some 
political  skill.  The  retiring  president.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Emile  Loubet,  stood  for  all  that  was 
wholesome  and  businesslike.  His  successor 
is  another  brav'homme:  a  discreet,  opportune 
man,  with  no  disturbing  ideals;  neither  strenu¬ 
ous  nor  combative;  and  quite  content,  he  will 
tell  you,  to  put  up  with  good  enough  when  bet¬ 
ter  is  to  be  got  only  by  taking  to  the  barricades. 

Monsieur  Armand  Fallieres  was  elected 
eighth  President  of  the  Third  Republic,  by 
the  Congress  assembled  at  Versailles,  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  January  17,  1906. 

I 

THE  ELECTION 

Paris  took  very  little  interest  in  the  election, 
and  the  provinces  were  unconcerned;  the 
eleven  million  electors  of  France,  having 
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MOST  RECENT  IN)RTRAIT  OE  THE  NEW  PRESIDENT. 

HITHERTO  I'NPL'BI.ISHEU. 

commissioned  their  senators  and  deputies  to 
elect  a  president  for  them,  went  about  their 
daily  business,  confident  that  the  choice  would 
be  tolerably  good.  The  method  is  not  without 
its  advantages,  demanding  neither  the  ex¬ 
pense  nor  the  momentous  upheaval  incident 
upon  a  popular  campaign.  With  unbroken 
party  discipline  the  L^ft — made  up  of  Radi¬ 
cals,  Progressists,  Socialists,  and  a  few  Moder¬ 
ates — selecte<l  their  candidate  and  voted  him 
in.  Thus  Monsieur  Fallieres,  who  had  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  Senate  for  a  number  of 
years,  was  elected,  simply,  methodically,  as 
a  board  of  directors  might  choose  the  new 
head  of  an  insurance  company;  and  democ¬ 
racy  was  as  well  ser\’ed  as  though  its  eleven 
million  voters  had  howled  and  paraded  for 
weeks. 

It  was  a  gray  winter  day  of  wind  and  rain. 
By  special  train,  by  automobile  and  electric 
car,  the  senators  and  deputies  went  to 
Versailles;  journalists  and  diplomatists  from 
all  the  world  went  with  them;  and  a  few 
thousand  idle  citizens.  They  were  hardly 
noticed  in  the  naked  streets  and  great  wind¬ 
swept  squares  of  the  royal  city;  Versailles  is 
somber  and  mute;  nothing  disturbs  its  eternal 
serenity.  A  small  army  had  been  mobilized. 


rather  for  pomp  than  protection.  The  im¬ 
mense  Place  des  Armes  was  lined  with  troopers 
and  little  artiller)'men,  immobile  in  the  rain. 
What  spectators  there  were,  gathered  in  the 
rue  Gambetta,  near  the  wing  of  the  palace  in 
which  the  Congress  is  held;  before  the  door 
seventeen  poor  wretches  shivered  in  the  bleak 
air.  It  is  a  tradition  that  the  election  must  be 
held  in  a  place  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
hopeless  seventeen  had  been  delegated  to  act 
as  “populace” — as  the  old  pby-books  would 
call  them — and  to  crowd  into  the  great  hall, 
among  the  lords  and  lackeys  of  politics.  It 
was  eleven  o’clock  when  Monsieur  Fallieres 


drove  up  in  a  closed  carriage.  Ushers  in 
silver  and  blue,  flunkies  in  bvender  and  white, 
dignitaries  of  the  Senate,  saluted  him  with 
what  passes  for  republican  simplicity  in  this 
land  of  ancient  traditions  of  royalty. 

A  short  old  man,  and  short  of  leg;  but  his 
other  dimensions  are  enormous;  he  is  vast  and 
deep  and  wide;  you  would  fancy  a  barrel  were 
buttoned  under  his  waistcoat;  withal  he  has  a 
big  Rabelaisian  head,  covered  still  with  curly 
white  hair;  his  nose  is  prominent  and  his  eyes 
twinkle  in  their  fat  orbits;  the  double  chin  is 
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hidden  by  a  gray  beard,  horseshoe  shape; 
your  first  and  immediate  impression  is  that  of 
a  jolly  old  man,  fond  of  his  glass  and  his  joke 
— an  impression  not  to  be  neglected.  And  so, 
merry  and  obese,  this  old  Falstaff  rolled 
through  the  king’s  antechamber  and  the  hall 
of  the  CEU  de  Bent};  on  through  the  bed¬ 
room  of  Louis  XIV  to  the  great  salon  of 
Louis  XV,  where  a  table  was  spread  for  him. 
There — it  is  a  tradition  of  the  day — he 
breakfasted  in  state,  amply,  with  the  good 
appetite  of  a  democrat  who  feels  he  is  a  match 
for  any  king — at  table.  Out  of  doors  the 
rain  fell;  always  the  rain,  falling  on  the 
melancholy  little  soldiers  and  the  unhapj>y 
“popubce”  of  seventeen  citizens. 

Near  the  palace  is  the  Restaurant  atix 
Resen'oirs,  as  famous  in  French  political 
history  as  the  “Ship”  of  Greenwich  was  in  the 
public  life  of  England.  There  gathered  all 
that  is  notable  in  republican  France:  dusty 
old  financiers  whom  no  one  knew,  ministers, 
senators,  deputies  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  or  conspicuous  artistes  from  the 
Comidie  and  the  Opira-Comique;  at  one 
table  an  old  academician  talked  solemnly  to 
Maurice  Barr^;  aristocracy  usurped  one  end 
of  the  hall:  the  blond  counts  of  Castellane, 


MAnFMoisri.i.n  annf-marie  fali.ifkfs.  uxi.v 
|)AI’i;htfr  of  the  new  president. 


PRESIDENT  FA1.I.IERES  AND  EX-1 
RECENTI.V  AT  THE  C 


FSIDEXT  I.Ol'BET.  AS  THEY  MET 
ISE  AT  RAMBOITLLET. 


the  Prince  of  Monaco,  the 
Comtesse  de  Beame,  the 
Duchesse  de  Rohan,  the 
Marquise  de  Ganay,  and 
every  one  discuss^  the 
chances  of  Fallieres.  There 
was  only  one  candidate 
against  him,  Monsjpur  Paul 
Doumer,  the  picturesque 
president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  for  whom  the 
Conservatives  and  Moder¬ 
ates  strove  vainly:  so  good 
a  man,  so  decorative,  and 
the  father  of  seven  sons — 
all  the  blond  counts  were 
for  Doumer.  But  they  who 
were  to  name  the  new  chief 
of  state  were  drinking  in 
humbler  taverns  —  yonder 
in  Robespierre’s  favorite 
wine  shop  and  other  haunts 
of  radicalism.  When  the 
eating  and  drinking  were 
done,  electors  and  specta¬ 
tors  crossed  over  in  little 
groups  to  the  old  palace. 
A  swarm  of  ushers  kept 
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Some  snap-shots  of  President  Failures  taken 


the  great  doors;  with 
infinite  precaution 
they  admitted  those 
who  were  provided 
with  tickets — and  the 
populace  of  seven¬ 
teen.  The  hall  of 
Congress  is  modem, 
though  it  is  reached 
by  the  royal  stair¬ 
case.  It  was  dim  and 
gray,  lit  only  by  the 
winter  light  falling 
through  the  glass 
roof.  Had  you  looked 
down  from  the  gal¬ 
lery’  you  had  seen  a 
hundred  little  white 
s|K)ts  and  dark  s|)ots, 
alternating — the  bald  heads  of  the  senators 
and  the  hair  of  the  deputies;  and  to  right 
and  left  the  tribunes,  packed  thick  with 
bright-hatted  women,  with  ambassadors,  with 
diplomatic  agents;  on  the  ministerial  bench 
you  had  recognized,  perhaps,  Rouvier’s 
Mephistophelian  head,  fetienne  and  Clem- 
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entel  and  Dujardin- 
Beaumetz. 

It  was  one  o’clock, 

Monsieur  Fal- 
lieres,  as  presiding 
officer  the 
rang  a 

opened  the  session. 

The  women  W  1 

tered  as  blithely  as  /  * 

ever;  the  electors  / 
whispered  and  ar-  j 
gued;  Monsieur/ 

Jaures  came  bustling 
in,  an  umbrella  un- 
der  his  arm;  and  in 
the  heedless  uncon- 
cem  Monsieur  Fal- 
lieres  read  aloud  the 

articles  of  the  constitution  authorizing  the 
convention,  and  announced  that  the  voting 
would  begin.  He  oj)ened  at  hazard  a  dic¬ 
tionary  at  the  letter  P;  those  whose  names 
l)egan  with  that  letter  voted  first,  and  the 
rest  followed  in  alphalietical  order.  It  was  a 
long  defile  past  the  voting  um;  now  and  then 


A  FEATURE  OF  THE  RECENT  EI.ECTION  WAS  THE  GREAT  NT'MBER  OF  MOTOR  CARS 
USED  BY  THE  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
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during  his  morning  walk  through  Paris. 


a  little  applause — 
for  Ribot,  for  the 
melancholy  Bris- 
son,  for  the  old 
Royalist  Baudry 
d’Asson  in  his  scar¬ 
let  waistcoat;  form¬ 
er  minister  Combes 
was  hooted  and 
cheered;  the  Right 
acclaimed  Doumer 
of  the  many  sons 
and  the  Napoleonic 
head.  The  senators 
passed;  on  crutches, 
in  arm-chairs,  half 
carried  by  the  blue 
and  silver  ushers. 
An  hour;  an  hour 
and  a  half  went  by;  then  the  coimt  began. 
Without  in  the  Galerie  des  Tombeaux  the 
spectators  waited  for  the  result.  Suddenly  a 
wild  cheer  swept  the  air:  “  Vive  la  Ripub- 
liquel  Vive  Fallibrest”  He  had  been  elected 
by  449  votes  out  of  849.  Doumer,  the  candi¬ 
date  of  conservative  discontent,  had  received 
371.  The  compliment  of  six  votes  had  been 


given  Monsieur 
Rouvier,  the  prime 
minister;  one  vote 
had  gone  to  Combes 
and  one  to  that 
eternal  candidate, 

Brisson.  It  was  all 
over;  in  train  and 
automobile  the  dele¬ 
gates  went  home  to 
Paris  through  a 
driving  rain;  the 
new  president  was 
escorted  to  the  Lux¬ 
embourg  amid  gen¬ 
uine,  though  not 
tumultuous,  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  en- 
thusiasm:  the  old 

palace  of  Louis  XIV’^  was  left  to  silence,  but 
over  it  flapped  the  tricolor  of  triumphant 
democracy. 

II 


Every  man  is  the  sum  total  of  his  race. 
Now,  Monsieur  Fallieres  is  of  Gascony.  He 


'i 

y 
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was  bom  at  Mezin  in  1841.  His  grandfather 
was  a  blacksmith,  a  giant  of  a  man,  who  could 
have  killed  an  ox  with  a  blow  and  eaten  it  at 
a  meal.  Memories  of  this  Gargantua  still 
linger  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne;  how  he 
would  lift  a  cask  of  wine  to  his  lips  and  drink 
as  from  a  cup;  and  Monsieur  Falliferes’  father, 
a  clerk  in  a  constable’s  court,  was  just  such 
another  roaring  blade — ^a  lover  of  wine  and 
old  songs  and  Gascon  sunlight. 

Armand  Falli^res  went  through  the  local 
schools  with  no  credit,  and  was  sent  up  to 
Paris  to  study  law.  A  year  of  jolly  idleness 
in  the  Latin  Quarter  failed  to  get  him  through 
his  examinations,  and  he  went  back  to  the 
south.  A  few  years  later 
he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Toulouse;  but  the 
old  father  predicted:  “  He 
will  never  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.”  A  few  local  cases 
in  which  he  pleaded 
showed  that  he  had  a 
kind  of  eloquence,  and 
the  politicians  took  him 
up.  From  the  fall  of  the 
Swond  Empire  he  went 
steadily  up  in  the  republi¬ 
can  hierarchy:  Mayor  of 
N^rac,  deputy,  minister, 
senator,  his  advance  was 
uninterrupted;  when 
Monsieur  Loubet  became 
president,  he  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  of  the 
Senate.  His  entrance  to 
the  felys^  was  the  logical 
conclusion  of  a  career 
which  has  not  been  with¬ 
out  a  kind  of  plain  use¬ 
fulness.  This  good- 
natured,  corpulent  old  man,  with  love  for 
a  good  dinner  and  the  wine  of  Loupillon, 
with  his  Gascon  stories  and  loud-roaring 
laughter,  is  a  type  of  much  that  is  good  in 
French  public  life.  That  kind  of  man  never 
runs  the  risk  of  getting  himself  burned  as  a 
martyr  or  hated  as  a  reformer;  and  his  con¬ 
cessions  to  political  necessity  are  not  liable 
to  be  of  a  bad  sort.  He  brings  into  politics 
the  same  friendly  give-and-take  that  makes 
him  beloved  by  his  neighbors.  Down  in  Gas¬ 
cony,  Monsieur  Failures  lives  in  Loupillon,  in 
the  house  built  by  his  father.  There,  dressed 
like  a  peasant,  he  comes  and  goes  among  his 
vines.  His  door  is  always  open,  his  table 
always  set.  It  is  a  large  and  patriarchal  life. 


A  dozen  or  a  score  of  his  neighbors  may  come 
casually  to  the  midday  meal.  There  is 
always  room.  And  the  repasts  are  always 
ample:  two  or  three  meats,  a  roast  turkey, 
Gascon  pies  and  cakes,  the  wine  from  his 
vineyard.  It  is  life  raised  to  the  nth  power  of 
simple  enjoyment,  broad  in  comfort  and  good- 
fellowship.  In  Paris  he  lives  in  much  the 
same  way.  For  the  last  seven  years  he  has 
inhabited  the  Luxembourg,  by  right  of  his 
presidency  of  the  Senate.  Any  morning  of  all 
these  years  you  might  have  met  him  in  the 
streets,  for  he  combats  his  obesity  by  long 
walks.  At  eight  o’clock  it  has  been  his  cus¬ 
tom  to  set  out  from  the  Luxembourg,  an  um¬ 
brella  under  his  arm,  an 
old  felt  hat  on  his  head, 
his  antique  “polka-dot” 
scarf  floating  under  his 
chin;  at  a  smart  little 
pace  he  marched  away 
to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
or  the  Parc  Montsouris 
and  back  again — weigh¬ 
ing  quite  as  much  as 
ever  and  with  an  appe¬ 
tite  that  promised  more 
weight.  The  good  Ma¬ 
dame  Falli^res  had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  to  the 
St.  Germain  market,  her 
cook  carrying  the  basket, 
and  invariably  reached 
their  home  just  as  her 
husband  was  coming  in. 
Monsieur  Falliferes  would 
take  a  peep  into  the  bas¬ 
ket  and  prod  the  breast¬ 
bone  of  the  ducks  with 
an  appreciative  finger; 
and  his  wife  smiled. 
Then  he  went  to  his  room — it  is  part  of 
his  daily  hygiene — for  a  shower-bath,  and, 
since  he  has  never  got  used  to  having  serv¬ 
ants  about  him,  it  is  always  Madame  Fal- 
liferes  who  rubs  him  down.  A  joUy,  simple 
old  man;  and  the  wife  is  jolly  and  round 
and  calm;  her  plump  face  is  singularly 
sweet;  her  hair  is  intensely  black.  They 
have  two  children.  Andr^,  the  son,  is  past 
thirty,  and  has  had  some  success  as  a  law¬ 
yer.  Mademoiselle  Anne,  the  daughter,  is 
unmarried.  A  little  while  ago  she  wished 
to  enter  a  convent.  She  yielded  to  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  her  parents  and  did  not  take  the 
veil,  but  much  of  her  life  is  (tassed  in  shad¬ 
owy  churches  and  in  anonymous  works  of 
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charity.  France  wonders  a  little  how  these  his  southern  affability,  he  has  a  fund  of  quiet 
good,  simple  folk  will  adapt  themselves  obstinacy  upon  which  he  can  draw  in  an 
to  the  banal  but  pompous  routine  of  the  emergency.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  however, 
felys^e.  Kindly,  open,  and  imembarrassed,  that  he  will  continue  the  radical  war  upon  the 
they  nuy  give  to  casual  kings  and  visiting  Church,  for  anticlericalism  is  the  basis  of  the 
royalties  a  lesson  in  good  manners.  And  modem  democratic  parties  in  France;  and  his 
then,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  the  new  election  was  justly  hailed  as  a  triumph  over 

president  has  all  the  adaptability  of  one  who  the  “eternal  adversary.”  The  pleasant  speech 

has  lived  only  in  politics — by  the  people  and  in  which  he  thanked  his  electors  was  a  promise 

for  the  people.  When  he  presid^  over  the  that  so  long  as  he  should  be  at  the  felys^e  it 

High  Court  which  banished  D^roulMe  and  should  remain  a  fortress  of  democracy.  And 

other  discontented  Republicans  and  Imperial-  so  the  future  holds  for  France  a  continual 

ists,  a  few  years  ago,  he  assumed  an  un-  effort  for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions 

smiling  dignity  which  was  very  imposing;  of  labor,  steady  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace, 

and  in  the  Senate  his  attitude  is  that  of  of  industry  and  social  well-being.  A  man 

ponderous  statesmanship.  No  one  better  of  higher  ambition  than  Monsieur  Falli^res 

than  he  understands  the  democratic  love  for  might  hope  to  become  in  fact  the  president  of 

ceremonial.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  wholly  genial  all  Frendimen,  no  matter  what  creeds  were 

and  unpretentious  man,  who  knows  how  to  theirs  or  to  what  class  they  belonged;  but  many 

put  on  the  statesman’s  mask  when  need  be.  years  will  pass  before  the  French  democracy 

He  undertakes  his  new  r61e  with  serene  con-  forgets,  or  pardons,  its  adversaries, 

fidence,  and  will  fill  it  as  well  as  another.  A  green  old  man — hearty  and  gay  in  spite 
Falliferes  succeeds  Loubet;  from  a  political  of  his  sixty-five  years — Monsieur  Failures 

point  of  view  nothing  is  changed;  one  sound  has  before  him  seven  years  of  rule.  Paris, 

and  practical  politician  replaces  another,  and  light-heartedly,  sums  up  its  opinion  of  him 

is  equally  committed  to  a  policy  of  peace  at  in  the  remark:  “Falliferes  is  president?  Well, 

home  and  abroad.  How  largely  Monsieur  one  will  dine  well  at  the  felys^e.” 

Falli^res  will  be  ruled  by  the  extreme  Radicals  And  perhaps  Caesar’s  wise  confidence  in 
and  Soci^ists  to  whom  he  owes  his  election  men  who  ate  well  and  slept  o’  nights  may  be 
is  a  questidn'not  easily  answered.  In  spite  of  wisdom,  too,  in  a  republic. 


Consistency 

By  MARY  NORMILE 

0NOT  for  naught,  I  always  thought. 
My  lips  were  red  as  a  cherry. 

So  I  granted  bliss  in  many  a  kiss 
To  Jim  and  Joe  and  Jerry. 

When  the  lad  I  love,  and  hold  above 
My  pride  in  name  and  race. 

Laid  lips  to  mine,  for  the  first  sweet  time, 
I  struck  him  in  the  face. 


The  Autobiog'raphy  of  an 
El^lderly  Woman 


HAPPENED  to  see  a  lit¬ 
tle  dust  (H)  the  table  and 
around  on  the  bric-k-brac 
— it  seems  to  me  that  dust¬ 
ing  is  a  lost  art — and  I 
was  just  wiping  it  off.  I 
was  enjoying  m)rself,  for 
I  belong  to  a  generation 
which  was  taught  to  work  with  its  hands  and 
to  delight  in  doing  its  work  nicely,  when  I 
heard  Margaret’s  step  on  the  stairs;  she  is  my 
youngest  daughter,  home  on  a  visit.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  sit  down  and  pretend  to  be 
reading,  but  I  resolved  to  brazen  it  out — after 
all  there  is  no  reason  why  I  shouldn’t  dust  my 
own  bric-k-brac  in  my  own  home  if  I  choose. 

She  came  into  the  parlor.  “  What  are  you 
doing,  darling?”  she  said. 

“I  am  dusting  the  vases  on  the  mantel,” 

I  answered,  and  I  tried  to  keep  any  note  of 
guilt  from  my  voice. 

“Why  couldn’t  you  have  called  Annie?” 
she  asked  me,  with  tender  reproach. 

“I  like  to  stir  around  myself  sometimes,” 
I  said,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  couldn’t  help 
being  a  little  defiant. 

“Well,  then,  why  couldn’t  you  let  me  do 
it?  You  might  have  called  me,”  she  went  on 
in  the  same  tone. 

“I  told  you  I  like  to  do  it.” 

“  It  isn’t  good  for  you  to  stand  on  your  feet 
so  much.  Give  me  that  duster,  mother. 
You’ll  tire  yourself  all  out.” 

“  I  get  tired  sitting"  I  broke  out. 

“1  dways  have  said  that  you  ought  to  take 
more  exercise  in  the  open  air.”  By  this  time 
she  had  taken  away  my  duster.  “  Why  don’t 
you  go  out  and  take  a  little  walk?  Come  on. 
I’ll  go  with  you.”  Presently  she  had  finished 
dusting,  but  I  saw  ever  so  many  little  places 
that  I  should  have  to  wipe  up  later  on,  fur¬ 
tively.  I  should  have  enjoyed  finishing  that 
dusting  myself. 

“I’ll  nm  up  and  get  your  things,”  said 
Margaret. 


Now,  I  cannot  abide  having  any  one 
trifle  with  my  bureau  drawers,  and  it  isn’t 
because  I’m  old  enough  to  have  middle-aged 
sons  and  daughters,  either.  Ever  since  I 
can  remember,  I  have  put  my  things  away 
myself.  I  keep  my  bonnets  in  the  little 
drawers  and  my  gloves  and  veils — my  every¬ 
day  ones,  that  is — beside  them;  and  I  know 
that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  find  anything 
again  once  Margaret  has  been  among  them. 
Besides  that,  I  do  not  like  going  to  walk. 
Walking  aimlessly  for  exercise  has  always 
seemed  most  futile  to  me;  a  feeble  stroll  that 
has  no  objective  point,  not  even  the  post-of¬ 
fice,  annoys  me  more  than  any  other  way  of 
spending  my  time.  I  have  never  walked  ex¬ 
cept  when  I  had  something  to  walk  for,  and 
I  don’t  mtend  to  begin  at  my  time  of  life. 

“I  don’t  think  I’ll  go  to  walk,  dear.  I’m 
going  out  this  afternoon — ”  Now,  though 
I  said  this  indifferently  enough,  in  a  tone 
which  didn’t  invite  discussion,  yet  I  braced 
myself  inwardly.  I  knew  what  was  coming. 

“O  mother  darling,”  my  daughter  cried. 
“You’re  not  going  to  that  lecture,  with  your 
cold,  in  that  drafty  hall!  And  you  always 
catch  more  cold  in  a  crowd!  You  won’t  go, 
will  you?” 

“Well,  well,”  I  temporized. 

“You  won’t  go — promise.”  Then  the 
door-bell  rang,  and  I  made  my  escape  to  my 
own  room  and  locked  my  door  after  me.  I 
knew  well  enough  what  would  happen — how 
Margaret  would  tell  the  others  at  dinner  that 
I  was  going  out,  and  how  they  would  protest. 
And  I  made  up  my  mind,  as  I  often  have  be¬ 
fore,  that  since  I  am  old  enough  to  know  what 
is  best  for  me,  I  would  go  to  that  lecture, 
let  them  talk  as  they  might;  so  I  got  ready  for 
the  battle,  resolving  for  the  hundredth  time 
that  I  would  not  be  run  by  my  children. 

As  I  sat  in  my  room  plotting — yes,  plotting 
— how  I  should  outwit  my  daughter,  it  came 
over  me  what  a  funny  thing  it  was  that  I 
should  be  contriving  to  get  my  own  way,  for 
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all  the  world  like  a  naughty,  elderly  child, 
while  my  youngest  daughter  was  worrying 
about  my  headstrong  ways  as  if  she  were  my 
mother  instead  of  my  being  hers. 

How  increasingly  often  I  hear  as  the  years 
go  on,  not  only  from  my  own  children,  but 
from  other  people  whose  mothers  are  already 
old: 

“Mother  will  not  take  care  of  herself!” 
And  then  follow  fearsome  stories  of  mother’s 
latest  escapade — just  as  one  tells  how  naughty 
Johnnie  is  getting  and  how  Susie  kicks  her 
bed  clothes  off — stories  of  how  mother  made 
a  raid  on  the  attic  and  cleaned  it  almost  single- 
handed  when  all  the  family  were  away; 
stories  of  clandestine  descents  into  the  peril¬ 
ous  depths  of  the  cellar;  hair-raising  tales  of 
how  mother  was  found  on  a  step-ladder 
hanging  a  window  curtain;  how  mother 
insisted  on  putting  down  the  preser\’es  and 
pickles,  rows  and  rows  and  rows  of  shining 
glasses  of  them,  herself,  and  how  tired  she 
was  afterward,  as  if  putting  down  the  pre- 
sei^  es  tired  only  women  who  were  past  middle 
age.  And  a  certain  indignation  rose  within 
me  as  I  remembered  that  I  can  visit  my  own 
attic  and  my  owm  cellar  only  by  stealth  or 
with  a  devoted  and  tyrannical  child  of  mine 
standing  over  me  to  see  that  I  don’t  “overdo.” 
For  the  motto  of  all  devoted  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  is:  “Nag  mother  to  death,  if  necessary, 
but  don’t  let  her  overdo.” 

Well,  what  if  I  should  “overdo”?  Before 
one  is  old  one  is  allowed  to  shorten  one’s 
life  unchecked ;  one  may  have  orgies  of  work 
undisturbed.  And  I  for  one  would  far  rather 
shorten  my  life  by  overdoing  than  have  it 
lengthened  out  by  a  series  of  mournful,  in¬ 
active  years.  Again  I  said  I  would  not  be 
run  by  my  children.  And  as  I  got  to  this 
point  in  my  meditation  I  heard  my  son  Dud¬ 
ley  coming  up  the  stairs.  I  knew  he  wotild 
come  to  see  me,  so  I  unlocked  my  door. 

I  had  said  that  I  would  not  be  run  by  my 
chUdren.  Now  see  to  what  constant  nagging 
reduces  a  naturally  straightforward  woman. 
I  know  that  Dudley  watches  me  very  closely, 
and  I  often  wish  he  would  sometimes  ^ore 
my  moods  as  I  do  his,  but  this  time  I  was 
ready  for  him,  pulling  a  long  face  when  he 
came  in. 

He  said  at  once — I  knew  he  would: 

“You  look  blue,  old  girl.” 

“I  never,”  I  burst  out,  “can  do  the  least 
thing  without  you  chUdren  interfering.  I 
can’t  read  all  the  time,  you  know;  but  when¬ 
ever  I  propose  to  do  anything  I  meet  with 


such  opposition  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  I 
give  up  at  once.”  I  spoke  more  warmly 
than  I  felt  as  far  as  this  particular  mstance 
was  concerned,  for  I  was  nghtmg  for  a  prin¬ 
ciple. 

“Who’s  been  bothering  you?”  Dudley 
demanded. 

“It  isn’t  ‘bothered’  I’ve  been,”  I  remon¬ 
strated.  “It’s  that  you  chUdren  are  need¬ 
lessly  anxious  about  me.  It’s  far  better  for 
me  to  go  out  now  and  then  than  to  sit  in  the 
house  from  morning  till  night.  And  what’s 
more,”  I  added  determinedly,  “I  am  going 
to  the  lecture  this  afternoon  no  matter  what 
Margaret  or  any  one  else  says!” 

Dudley  laughed.  “There,  there,”  he  said, 
patting  my  hand.  “You  shall  go;  no  one  is 
going  to  oppose  you.  You’U  go  if  I  have  to 
take  you  there  in  a  carriage  myself.”* 

So  I  knew  I  had  won  the  day,  for  in  our 
famUy  Dudley  is  the  important  member. 
But  I  made  up  my  mind,  just  the  same,  that  I 
would  go  on  my  own  two  feet  to  that  lecture, 
for  there  was  no  need  at  aU  of  a  carriage. 
And  I  did  go,  alone  and  walkmg,  though  I 
slipped  out  of  the  front  door  so  quietly  that 
it  was  hardly  dignified — “sneaked ”  was  what 
Margaret  called  it. 

As  Dudley  went  down  the  hall  I  thought 
how  a  similar  warfare  is  being  carried  on  all 
over  this  country  to-day,  wherever  there  are 
elderly  mothers  and  middle-aged  sons  and 
daughters,  the  chUdren  trying  to  dominate 
their  parents  with  the  end  in  view  of  making 
them  take  abnormal  care  of  their  health,  and 
the  older  people  fighting  ever  more  feebly 
and  petiUantly  for  their  lost  independence. 
Not  oiUy  struggling  to  have  their  own  way,  not 
only  chafing  at  the  leading-strings  in  which 
their  watchful,  devoted  children  would  keep 
them,  but  fighting,  too,  for  the  little  glimmer 
of  youth  that  is  yet  left  them. 

For  all  the  care  of  one’s  children  means 
but  one  thing — and  that  is  age.  While  you 
slept  old  age  came  on  you.  You  count  the 
number  of  your  years  by  the  way  your 
daughter  watches  your  steps;  you  see  your 
infirmities  in  your  son’s  anxious  eyes;  and  the 
reason  of  aU  this  struggle — ^why  our  own 
attics  and  cellars  are  forbidden  ground  to  us, 
why  our  daughters  take  our  dusters  from  us 
and  tenderly  nag  us — is  that  they  are  vali¬ 
antly,  if  tadtlessly,  striving  to  delay  by  their 
care  the  hour  which  they  know  must  come, 
while  we  try  to  ignore  its  approach.  We  like 
to  kill  the  days,  which  sometimes  crawl  past 
us  so  slowly,  with  an  illusion  of  activity,  and 
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we  do  not  like  to  be  reminded  day  by  day, 
hour  by  hour,  that  we  are  old,  that  there  is 
no  work  we  need  do,  no  “Ought"  calling  us 
any  more,  that  our  work  in  the  world  is  be¬ 
ing  done  by  other  people  and  our  long  vaca¬ 
tion  has  already  b^un. 

I  select  for  particular  mention  the  day 
when  Margaret  took  my  duster  from  me  and 
I  outwitted  her  by  winning  Dudley  to  my 
side  and  went  to  the  lecture,  because  this  day 
had  an  imf>ortance  in  my  life:  it  was  the  day 
when  I  realized  that  age  had  claimed  me  at 
last.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
being  a  thing  and  realizing  it.  A  woman  may 
say  a  hundred  times  that  she  is  ugly;  she  may 
be  ugly;  but  unless  she  realizes  that  she  is  ugly 
it  will  make  very  little  difference.  It  is  the 
consciousness  of  our  defects  which  undoes  us 
— ^and  so  with  age.  As  I  sat  alone  that  eve¬ 
ning  and  soberly  went  over  the  events  of  the 
day,  I  clearly  realized  the  meaning  of  Mar¬ 
garet’s  taking  away  my  duster.  I  realized 
that  there  was  no  work  in  the  world  that  I 
ought  to  do  but  take  care  of  myself.  I  real¬ 
ized  that  I  was  old,  and  from  that  day,  though 
I  often  forget  it,  the  world  has  looked  a  little 
different  to  me;  my  point  of  view  has,  in  some 
subtle  way,  shifted.  It  was  on  that  day  that 
I  sat  down  to  think  how  it  was  that  I  had 
come  to  be  old  and  what  the  invisible  mile¬ 
stones  were  that  I  had  passed  along  the  way. 

The  first  time  age  touched  me  it  was  with 
so  light  a  finger  that  I  did  not  recognize  the 
touch;  I  didn’t  know  what  had  happened. 
Indeed,  the  touch  of  age  at  first  irritated  me; 
then  I  laughed  at  it,  and  finally  I  became  a 
little  bewildered,  realizing  confusedly  that  a 
new  element  had  come  into  my  life  to  stay. 
But  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  sh9.dow 
of  age  which  was  upon  me,  that  it  was  always 
there,  invisible,  quiet,  persistent,  and,  patient 
as  death,  waiting  to  claim  me. 

This  first  touch  of  age  comes  when  our 
children  begin  to  dictate  to  us. 

The  other  day  I  saw  the  youth  of  a  woman 
begin  to  wither  under  my  very  eyes.  She 
didn’t  know  what  was  happening,  but  I  knew 
what  shadow  was  over  her.  To  me  she  seems 
young,  for  I  have  seen  her  grow  up,  and 
though  she  has  big  daughters,  I  never  thought 
of  her  as  approaching  middle  age  until  the  last 
time  she  and  the  girls  came  to  see  me.  Edith 
is  a  big,  handsome,  buoyant  woman,  but  there 
was  a  subdued  air  al^ut  her  for  which  I 
couldn’t  account  until  her  eldest  daughter  said 
sweetly,  but  with  decision: 


“Mother  isn’t  looking  well;  she  ought  to 
have  some  sea  air,’’  and  Edith  replied  with 
the  note  of  helpless  irritation  that  I  have  come 
to  know  so  well: 

“  I  have  told  the  children  so  often  that  I  dis¬ 
like  leaving  my  comfortable  home  in  sum¬ 
mer.’’ 

Then  I  knew  why  Edith  seemed  changed: 
her  children  had  b^un  to  run  her. 

This  desire  to  reconstruct  is  the  sign  of 
health  and  vigor.  As  a  nation  we  have  very 
little  respect  for  tradition  to  hamper  us. 
That  is  why  we  have  gone  ahead  so  quickly. 
Each  generation  believes  that  it  can  do  over 
the  work  of  the  preceding  generation  and 
do  it  better,  and  it  begins  on  its  fathers  and 
mothers;  gently  and  affectionately  these  young 
people  set  about  reconstructing  us,  and  how¬ 
ever  old  we  get  to  be,  they  never  give  up.  In¬ 
deed,  an  ag^  mother  may  be  almost  a  foun¬ 
tain  of  youth,  as  I  have  seen  illustrated  in  this 
very  town.  There  lives  here  an  old  woman 
who  is  upw’ard  of  ninety,  and  with  her  live 
her  unmarried  daughters,  women  well  along 
in  their  sixties.  The  old  lady  still  calls  her 
daughters  “the  girls,’’  and  orders  them  about 
smartly.  They  are  all  of  the  old  school  and 
they  obey  her  veiy  well,  but  in  turn  they 
tyrannize  over  her,  look  after  her,  “do  for 
her,’’  as  we  have  it  here.  One  can  never  drop 
in  on  them  without  their  having  a  story  to  tell 
about  some  new  rash  deed  of  “  mother’s,”  and 
so  they  are  young  in  spirit,  having  a  work  to 
do  in  the  world — some  one  to  run,  and  no  chit 
of  a  younger  generation  to  run  them. 

Another  reason  for  their  youthfulness  is 
that  the  house  has  not  had  so  much  as  a  new 
match-safe  for  twenty  years;  they  yet  have 
about  them  things  all  of  their  own  choosing; 
they  have  not  had  to  part  with  the  familiar 
friends  of  their  youth. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  when  it  is  that 
people  have  their  houses  “done  over”?  I 
have.  It  usually  occurs  soon  after  the 
daughters  have  been  “out”  awhile,  and  have 
had  time  to  develop  a  taste  of  their  own. 
Then  the  moment  comes  when  the  furniture 
is  rearranged,  new  touches  are  added,  old- 
fashioned  things  sent  away  to  the  attic  for  a 
long  rest,  and  the  house  passes  from  the 
older  generation  to  the  younger.  The  altered 
aspect  of  the  house  shows  that  the  young 
people  are  beginning  to  take  possession  of 
their  own.  Do  you  remember  when  so  many 
of  the  parlor  carpets  throughout  the  land  were 
done  away  with  and  little  slippery  rugs  put 
in  their  places? — and  a  wonder  it  is  that  we 
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didn’t  all  break  our  necks  sliding  across  the 
floor  on  them. 

I  have  an  old  friend  who  picks  her  way 
gingerly  across  the  shming,  polished  floor  as 
much  in  fear  for  her  poor  stiff  bones  as  if 
she  were  walking  on  ice.  As  she  walks 
carefully  from  one  treacherous  oasis  of  a  rug 
to  another  and  deposits  herself  on  a  Chip- 
p)endale  chair,  I  can  but  remember  the 
time  when  the  room  was  full  of  billowy  up¬ 
holstered  chairs,  faulty  in  line,  perhaps,  but 
holding  out  ample,  inviting  arms  to  you. 
And  as  she  perches  herself  on  the  imcom- 
promising  colonial  furniture,  I  know  that  she 
regrets  her  comfortable  old  chairs,  though  she 
bravely  pretends  she  thinks  the  new  furniture 
a  great  improvement — and  here  is  another 
of  the  mile-stones  of  age. 

We  pretend  as  hard  as  we  can  that  we  like 
many  things  we  don’t  like,  that  we  may  not 
seem  old-fashioned  to  our  dear  ones.  We 
do  what  we  can  to  keep  pace  with  them  until 
our  old  legs  are  weary  with  running;  but  our 
children,  do  the  best  we  may,  are  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  us.  We  make  concession  after  con¬ 
cession  of  our  own  preferences,  even  to 
giving  up  the  things  that  lived  with  us  when 
we  were  young  and  which  grew  old  with  us 
and  old-fashioned  even  as  we  did;  to  please 
our  chUdren  we  treacherously  discard  them, 
pretending  we  think  them,  in  their  old-fash¬ 
ioned  comfort,  as  hideous  as  do  our  young 
people.  My  friend  points  out  the  purity  of 
design  of  the  new  furniture — but  she  has 
had  one  of  the  old  parlor  chairs  done  over 
and  put  in  her  own  bedroom.  She  sits  there 
a  good  deal.  I  have  noticed  that  older 
women  work  and  read  much  in  their  own 
rooms,  and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  it  isn’t 
because  the  rest  of  the  house  has  become 
strange  and  unhomelike. 

So  the  Anger  of  age  touches  all  of  us  in 
much  the  same  fashion.  The  warning  may 
not  always  come  through  some  dear  child, 
though  with  mothers  it  is  oftenest  in  that  way; 
but  the  voice  of  the  valiant  new  generation 
speaks  in  one  way  or  another  to  every  man 
and  woman,  and  from  the  moment  you  have 
heard  that  voice  you  have  set  your  face  old- 
age-wards  though  twenty  years  or  more  may 
pass  before  you  are  really  old.  The  strong 
new  generation,  eager  and  clamorous,  is  at 
your  heels  ready  to  take  your  place,  anxious 
to  perform  your  tasks.  Already  your  chil¬ 
dren  are  altering  the  world  that  you  know. 
Already  they  are  meditating  the  changes  that 
they  will  make  when  the  reins  of  power  faU 


into  their  hands;  and  one  day  you  will  wake 
up  in  a  new  world,  an  unhomelike  place  to 
which  you  must  adjust  yourself  as  a  baby 
must  adjust  himself  to  his  surroundings;  but 
with  the  difference  that  every  day  the  baby 
makes  progress,  whereas  every  day  you  wifi 
And  the  new  conditions  harder  to  imderstand 
— as  I  have,  and  as  your  mother  has. 

As  I  look  back  over  my  life,  it  divides  itself 
naturally  into  four  parts.  First  come  all  the 
years  before  I  married,  and  as  I  look  back 
on  my  childhood  and  my  short  girlhood,  it 
seems  to  me  as  though  I  were  remembering 
the  life  of  some  other  woman,  for  during 
these  many  years  1  know  that  I  have  changed 
several  times  from  one  person  to  another, 
and  the  world  about  me  has  had  time  to 
change  also.  All  that  early  part  swims  in  a 
fog,  with  here  and  there  events  popping  out  of 
the  mist,  more  distinct  than  those  a  week 
past — often  meaningless  and  trivial  events 
these;  I  cannot  tell  by  what  caprice  mem¬ 
ory  has  elected  to  keep  them  so  clear. 
Lately  I  And  myself  returning  to  certain 
opinions  and  prejudices  of  my  girlhood,  that 
1  had  long  forgotten;  time,  after  all,  has  not 
obliterated  them,  nor  have  I  walked  away 
from  them.  It  is  rather  as  if  I  had  gone  in  a 
circle,  and  as  I  come  to  the  completion  of  it 
I  And  my  old  thoughts  and  opinions,  changed 
and  grown  older,  waiting  for  me. 

With  my  marriage  begins  the  part  of  my 
life  that  seems  real  to  me — it  is  as  if  I  had 
dreamed  all  that  went  before.  I  loved  the 
time  when  my  children  were  little,  and  I  have 
often  wished  that  I  could  put  them  and  my¬ 
self  back  in  the  nursery  again.  I  pity  the 
women  whose  children  come  too  late  for  them 
all  to  be  in  some  sense  children  together. 
But  however  young  a  mother  is,  there  is  a 
great  gap  between  her  and  her  babies.  My 
little  children  were  of  a  different  generation 
from  me.  And  for  all  our  striving  to  imder- 
stand,  they  were  babies  and  my  husband  and 
I  “  grown  people,”  though  as  I  look  back  we 
seem  mere  boy  and  girl. 

We  worried  over  our  babies — there  were 
Ave  of  them,  all  in  the  nursery  at  the  same 
time — we  sat  up  nights  gravely  discussing 
their  “  tendencies,”  and  their  education — only 
to  And  that  the  very  “tendencies”  over  which 
we  worried  most  they  outgrew,  and  that  when 
the  time  for  education  began  in  earnest,  all 
the  conditions  had  changed  and  new  methods 
had  been  evolved. 

It  will  always  be  this  way,  but  mothers  and 
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fathers  will  always  sit  up  late  nights,  as  we 
did,  discussing  the  “futures”  of  their  little 
two-year-old  sons. 

We  tried  so  hard  to  do  right;  we  thought 
bach  through  the  years  and  said:  “I  felt  this 
and  this  when  I  was  little.  I  thought  this 
way  and  this;  such  and  such  things  frightened 
me.  My  father  seemed  unjust  when  he 
punished  me  for  this  offense;  my  mother 
made  such  and  such  mistakes.  I  will  not 
make  these  mistakes  with  my  children,”  and 
so,  thinking  to  avoid  all  the  mistakes  of  our 
own  parents,  we  made,  all  unknowing,  fresh 
mistakes  of  our  own. 

When  I  was  little,  for  instance,  I  was  very 
much  afraid  of  the  dark ;  so  much  so  that  the 
fears  of  my  childhood  haunted  my  whole 
life — an  unlighted  staircase  has  terrors  for 
me  even  to  this  day.  And  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  no  child  of  mine  should  suffer  from 
fear  of  darkness  as  I  did.  So  my  first  child 
had  a  light  in  his  room.  He  was  always 
naughty  about  going  to  bed,  and  he  grew  to 
be  a  big  boy  before  I  found  out  that  this  was 
because  the  gray  twilight,  of  the  room  was 
horrible  to  him,  and  that  he  was  very  much 
afraid  of  the  uncertain  shapes  of  the  furniture 
he  saw  in  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp,  though 
not  at  all  afraid  of  the  dark.  It  is  with  such 
well-intentioned  blunders  that  one  brings  up 
one’s  children. 

Grandmothers  know  that  this  is  so,  and  for 
that  reason  all  the  various  “systems”  seem 
like  foolish  words  to  them.  They  have 
learned  that  there  will  be  mistakes  made 
where  there  are  parents  and  children — yes, 
and  that  there  will  be  cruelties  and  injustices, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  very  little 
children  is  to  love  them  very  much  and  let 
them  feel  this  love. 

The  time  my  children  took  in  growing  up 
seems  to  me  phenomenally  short;  one  day 
they  were  babies  and  the  next  they  were 
young  people  to  be  reckoned  with,  having 
wills  and  personalities  of  their  own.  Other 
mothers  tell  me  that  their  children  grew  up 
as  quickly,  but  this  I  have  hard  work  to  be¬ 
lieve. 

When  my  oldest  son  was  nearly  a  man  and 
the  others  crowding  on  his  heels,  my  dear 
husband  died,  and  my  son  grew  up  over¬ 
night,  and  in  the  next  few  years — years  that 
were  very  full  ones,  for  all  their  sadness — my 
other  children  stole  a  march  on  me  and  grew 
up  too — almost,  1  might  say,  behind  my  back. 
While  I  was  taking  on  myself  the  new  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  my  so  altered  life  and  while  the 


world  seemed  yet  very  empty  of  companion¬ 
ship,  1  found  that  my  children  were  becom¬ 
ing  my  comrades,  and  so  I  entered  on  the 
third  quarter  of  my  life. 

My  boys  and  girls  all  at  once  belonged  to 
my  generation;  we  had  common  interests, 
common  tastes  and  amusements;  for  all 
practical  purp)oses  we  were  the  same  age.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  warning  voice 
sounded  in  my  ear,  but  I  seemed  to  myself 
almost  as  young  as  my  children,  so  no  w'on- 
der  I  didn’t  recognize  it  as  the  voice  of  age 
calling  to  me.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  time 
when  one  is  still  on  the  gr^t  stage  of  life, 
playing  one’s  small  part  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  one’s  children ;  shoulder  to  shoulder,  too, 
with  people  a  score  of  years  one’s  seniors. 
This  is  the  golden  moment  when  time  holds 
its  breath  for  a  while  and  one  imagines  that, 
however  old  one  may  get,  one  will  forever  stay 
in  spirit  at  the  same  smiling  “middle  way.” 
Age,  considered  at  that  time,  seems  rather 
the  result  of  some  accident  or  some  weak¬ 
ness  of  will  than  the  result  of  living  a  great 
number  of  years  in  the  world.  So  for  many 
years  my  children  and  I  did  our  work  side 
by  side,  I  helping  and  advising  them,  they 
aiding  and  advising  me  in  the  common 
partnership  of  our  lives. 

After  my  husband’s  death  I  was  very 
anxious  to  have  my  own  mother  make  her 
home  with  me,  and  at  the  time  I  couldn’t 
understand  why  she  wouldn’t.  Now  I  know. 
She  lived  instead  in  a  little  house  in  the  town 
where  she  had  spent  her  life  and  for  all  com¬ 
panionship  she  had  a  “girl”  nearly  as  old 
as  herself.  We  used  to  wony’  about  her  a 
great  deal,  about  her  loneliness,  her  lack  of 
care  of  herself — all  the  things  that  my  chil¬ 
dren  worry  about  now — but  she  met  all  our 
pleading  to  live  with  us  with  the  baffling  smile 
and  the  “Well,  well,  we’ll  see”  she  had  used 
with  us  when  we  were  little  children. 

One  time  I  accompanied  her  home  after  a 
visit  she  had  made  us,  in  spite  of  her  protests 
that  it  was  ridiculous  for  me  to  do  so.  It 
had  stormed  and  the  roads  were  bad  and  I 
was  afraid  to  let  her  travel  alone.  She  strode 
ahead  of  me,  straight  as  a  pine-tree,  up  the 
brick  path  which  led  to  her  house,  and 
opened  the  front  door;  the  gesture  of  wel¬ 
come  she  gave  her  lonely  little  home,  and  the 
long  breath  she  drew,  as  of  relief,  I  didn’t 
then  understand,  though  I  always  remem¬ 
bered  them.  I  understand  now.  She  had 
come  back  to  herself,  to  her  own  life,  to  her 
memories.  Here  she  could  think  her  own 
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thoughts  and  lead  her  life  as  she  wished. 
She  could  even  sit  in  a  draft  without  an 
affectionately  officious  chUd  following  her  up 
with  a  shawl;  and  her  little  home,  lonely  as 
it  was,  was  less  lonely  than  the  strange  world 
we  lived  in.  I  have  often  taken  the  duster 
from  my  mother’s  hands  as  Margaret  did 
from  mine  the  other  morning.  And  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  same  little  drama  will  be  enacted 
until  the  end  of  time  for  all  mothers  and 
daughters. 

I  often  lay  down  the  book  I  am  reading 
with  a  sense  of  loneliness  because  I  never  by 
any  chance  find  one  of  my  contemporaries 
among  the  pleasant  book  people.  The  old 
men  and  women  in  books  seem  to  me  mere 
conventionalizations  of  people,  formally  made 
old,  as  on  the  stage,  by  the  drawing  in  of  some 
charcoal  wrinkles  and  the  wearing  of  a  gray 
wig.  The  old  people  in  the  books  to-day  are 
as  conventional  as  were  the  book  children 
of  forty  years  ago;  perhaps  one  day  some  one 
will  discover  the  Land  of  Old  Age,  as  our 
modem  writers  have  discovered  the  Land  of 
Childhood.  Then  they  will  write  about  us 
from  within — our  tragedies,  our  joys,  and 
our  vexations  from  our  own  point  of  view. 
Now  the  books  reflect  merely  the  attitude 
that  those  nearest  us  have  toward  us.  These 
shallow  symbols  of  old  men  and  women 
make  me  lonely,  because  they  show  the 
aloofness  in  which  we  older  people  dwell, 
and  the  almost  impassable  gulf  which  sepa¬ 
rates  one  generation  from  another;  tender¬ 
ness  is  shown  us  and  love,  but  imderstanding 
so  seldom. 

The  fourth  part  of  my  life,  my  present 
life,  began  when  again  I  became  of  a  different 
generation  from  my  children — ^with  the  dif¬ 
ference  that  they  now  are  the  strong,  I  the 
weak;  that  they  treasure  me  and  care  for  me, 
worry  over  me  and  weep  over  me — a  spry  old 
lady,  I  am  afraid  sometimes  a  defiant  old 
lady,  impatient  of  the  rules  which  they  lay 
down  for  me,  as  once  they  were  of  the  rules 
that  I  made  for  them. 

How  did  the  change  come  about?  >\Tien 
did  it  happen?  There  was  a  time  when  I 
was  more  of  a  comrade  than  a  mother  to  my 


daughters,  when  I  was  the  adviser  of  my  sons. 
Now  I  am  not.  1  do  not  know  when  the 
change  came,  nor  do  they,  if  indeed  they 
realize  it  at  all.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
was  of  their  generation,  now  I  am  not.  I 
cannot  put  my  finger  on  the  time  when  old 
age  finally  claimed  me.  But  there  came  a 
moment  when  my  boys  were  more  thought¬ 
ful  of  me,  when  they  didn’t  come  to  me  any 
more  with  their  perplexities,  not  because  I 
had  what  is  called  “failed,”  but  because  they 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  when  I  ought  to 
be  “spared ’’every  possible  worry.  So  there  is 
a  conspiracy  of  silence  against  me  in  my 
household.  “We  mustn’t  worry  mother,” 
is  the  watchword  of  my  dear  chUdren,  and  the 
result  of  their  great  care  is  that  I  am  on  the 
outside  of  their  lives. 

Shadows  come  and  go  among  them;  they 
talk  about  them;  I  feel  the  chill  of  their 
trouble,  but  I’m  never  told  what  it’s  about. 
Before  me  they  keep  cheerful;  when  I  come, 
the  shadow  passes  from  their  faces  and  they 
talk  with  me  about  all  the  things  that  they 
think  will  interest,  me.  I  move  in  a  little 
artificial,  smiling  world  away  from  all  the  big 
interests  of  life.  If  one  of  them  is  sick  away 
from  home,  I  am  not  told  until  it  is  all  over; 
if  there  is  any  crisis  among  them,  they  do  all 
they  can  to  keep  me  from  hearing  of  it.  But 
in  the  end  I  alwa}rs  do  know,  for  no  one  can 
live  in  the  shadow  of  any  anxiety  and  not  be 
aware  of  it. 

So  the  great  silence  enfolds  me  more  and 
more.  I  live  more  alone  and  solitary  among 
those  1  love,  groping  in  the  silence,  watching 
the  faces  of  my  children  to  find  what  is  pass¬ 
ing  in  their  lives.  1  often  think  how  sweet  it 
w’ould  have  been  if  my  husband  had  lived 
and  we  could  have  grown  old  together,  un¬ 
derstanding  and  giving  companionship  to 
each  other. 

But  I  can  look  ahead  as  well  as  back.  I 
know  that  age  and  I  are  not  yet  used  to  each 
other  and  that  to-morrow  I  shall  be  glad  to 
let  its  peace  enwrap  me;  that  I  shall  sit  with 
folded  hands,  content  to  let  the  stream  of  life 
flow  past  me  while  among  the  children  so  dear 
to  me  I  wait  for  the  greater  peace. 


A  TarnisKed  Star 

By  JOSEPH  C.  LINCOLN 

Auih»r»/“Cap'n  Eri,"  “Partners  a/ the  TUle,”  etc. 

Illustrations  by  Rollin  Kirby 

Hello,  senator!  Glad  to  see  you.  Coin’  The  town  hall,  painted  a  delightful  shade 
to  be  to  home  long?”  of  pink  with  light  blue  trimmings,  was  on 

“Not  long,  Mr.  Gaboon.  Only  a  day  or  Robbins’s  hill,  with  the  high-school  building 
two.”  in  its  rear.  The  senator  waded  through  the 

“That  so?  Sorr>-  for  that,  but  I  cal’late  sandy  piath  leading  to  its  front  steps.  And 
we  hadn’t  ought  to  complain.  Guess  you’re  there,  seated  on  the  lowest  of  those  steps,  was 
needed  up  to  the  State  House  these  days,  hey?  Zebina  Mayo,  waiting  for  him.  They  shook 
Oh,  we’ve  heard  about  you.  That’s  right!  hands,  as  became  two  of  Wellmouth’s  leading 
Go  for  ’em.  Honest  men’s  scurce  articles  in  personages. 

politics,  and  Wellmouth’s  proud  to  own  one  of  Waiting  had  been  Mr.  Mayo’s  chief  occupa- 
the  few.  Go  for  ’em!  that’s  what  I  say;  go  tion  during  life.  In  the  grammar  school  he 
for  ’em!”  had  waited  term  after  term,  until  the  teacher 

Mr.  Gaboon  hurried  back  into  his  store  to  decided  that  it  was  useless  for  him  to  wait 
wait  on  Aunt  “Pashy”  Snow,  who  desired  to  longer  and  dismissed  him  without  a  diploma, 
swap  two  dozen  eggs  for  some  groceries,  and  Then  he  waited  a  week  as  a  clerk  in  Gaboon’s 
Senator  Dyer  continued  an  interrupted  prog-  grocery,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  Mr. 
ress  to  the  town  hall,  waylaid  and  congratu-  Gaboon,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  his  cus- 
lated  every  few  minutes  by  a  gushing  fellow  tomers,  concluded  that  his  services  were  no 
citizen.  longer  needed.  And  so  Zebina  went  home  to 

It  is  a  pleasant  and  gratifying  thing  to  be  his  doting  mother,  to  wait  and  read  and  talk 
nominated  and  elected  a  State  senator  when  for  thirty  years  or  more, 
one  is  barely  thirty,  even  though  that  nomi-  He  wasn’t  an  idiot — far  from  it.  He  read 

nation  is  more  or  less  of  an  accident,  directly  the  newspapers  scrupulously  every  day  and 
attributable  to  a  quarrel  between  the  party  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  better 
bosses.  It  is  even  more  pleasant  and  gratify-  than  the  majority  of  those  who  made  fun  of 
ing  to  find  one’s  efforts  and  speeches  in  the  him.  He  also  read  cheap  novels,  and  a  de¬ 
cause  of  honest  legislation  featured  in.  the  tective — personified  by  his  half-brother  who 
public  press  and  glorified  at  home  and  abroad,  was  a  policeman  in  Boston — w’as  his  ideal 
To  be  nicknamed  “Honest  Sam”  by  the  of  a  hero!  And  yet  Zebina  was — Zebina.  As 
people  of  one’s  native  village  is  also  verj’ satis-  Gaptain  Jonadab  Baxter  put  it:  “Zebiny 
factory.  Altogether  Senator  Dyer,  at  home  would  have  been  a  great  man  if  the  Al- 
for  the  first  time  since  his  great  speech  against  mighty  hadn’t  forgot  to  shut  one  of  the 
the  Holliday  Public  Land  Bill,  and  now  on  water-tight  compartments  in  his  skull.  As 
his  way  to  the  Wellmouth  town  meeting,  felt  it  is,  there’s  a  leak  somewheres  and  he  ain’t 
reasonably  happy  and  contented.  If  the  old  seaworthy.” 

house  where  his  mother  lived,  back  there  on  “Hello,  Mayo!”  said  the  senator.  “How  is 
the  lower  road,  had  been  free  from  mortgage,  it  you’re  not  in  town  meeting?  Don’t  see 
if  the  debts  incurred  by  a  poor  young  man  how  they  can  get  along  without  you.” 
obliged  to  borrow  money  for  a  college  educa-  Mr.  Mayo  smiled  rather  feebly,  as  one  un- 
tion  and  the  study  of  law  had  been  out  of  the  certain  whether  or  not  a  joke  is  concealed 
way,  if  being  an  honest  leader  in  the  people’s  somewhere  on  the  premises.  “I  was  figgerin’ 
cause  were  not  such  an  expensive  luxury,  to  go  in,”  he  said;  “but  you  see — that  is,  they 
then — why,  then  the  senator’s  happiness  told  me  you  was  a-comin’  and  wanted  to  see 
would  have  been  supreme.  me,  so  I  set’down  to  wait.” 
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“/  wanted  to  see  vou?  Who  told  vou 
that?” 

“Why — er — er — Tad  Thompson,  seems  to 
me  ’twas.  He  said  you  cal’lated  you  had  a 
place  you  was  goin’  to  app’int  me  to.  Sec- 


please  her.  I  don’t  care  much  about  salary, 
but  if  you  could  git  me  an  office  I’d  be — I’d 
be  reel  thankful  to  you.” 

Dyer  turned  and  looked  down  at  the  dis¬ 
appointed,  childish  face  with  the  funny  griz¬ 
zled  beard  on  the  chin.  Some- 
thing  —  perhaps  it  was  the 
^  reference  to  China’s  uncom- 

plaining,  hard-working  mother, 
•|  reminding  him  of  his  own 

1  mother’s  pride  in  her  boy — 

I  touched  him  and  made  him 

-""c-T  genuinely  sorry. 

“It’s  too  bad,  Zeb,”  he  said. 
J  “I  wish  I  could  do  something 

■:  •  for  you,  but  I’m  afraid  I  can’t. 

Thompson  was  fooling  you, 
that’s  all.  Come  into  the  meet- 
ing  and  forget  it.” 

He  went  on  up  the  steps  and 
sFSv  ^  welcomed 

7  W  ^  ^  burst  of  applause  and  three 

rheers  for  “  Wellmouth’s  pride, 
the  people’s  champion.”  While 
cheers  were  still  echoing, 
I  Wmlli/M-  chairman  of  the  board  of 

z  1ms vJM  selectmen  came  down  the  aisle 

to  escort  him  to  the  platform. 

Mr.  Mayo  sat  down  upon  the 
steps  again  and  looked  moum- 
fv  nothing.  He  shodr  his 

L  I  '  ytX  head  sev^l  times,  rose,  hesi- 

^  *  »  tated,  and  then  walked  slowly 

home,  missing  a  town  meeting 
for  the  first  time  in  years. 

And  at  that  meeting  Senator 
Dyer  was  the  hero.  He  was 
called  upon  for  a  speech,  and  his  every  sen¬ 
tence  was  cheered.  He  was  asked  f(x’  his 
opinion  on  town  questions,  and  whatever  he 
recommended  was  enthusiastically  carried. 
He  forgot  his  financial  troubles  and  thorough¬ 
ly  enjoyed  the  ovation. 

The  meeting  drew  near  its  end.  The 
principal  offices  were  filled  and  they  were 
voting  for  pound-keeper,  for  herring  com- 
ut  Mr.  Mayo  ex-  missioner,  and  similar  honored  but  n<m-work- 
touched  his  coat-  ing  dignitaries.  For  constable  old  Mr. 

Issachar  Titcomb  was  renominated  and 
mistake,  Mr. — I  elected.  Uncle  Issachar’s  arrests  in  fourteen 
d.  “.Ain’t  there  years  of  service  had  been  less  than  one  a  year, 
to?  The  papers  His  election  was  received  with  whoops  ctf  de¬ 
rial  influence  and  light. 

Davis  made  col-  Then  arose  Mr.  Thaddeus  Thompson, 
ould  git  me  made  “Tad”  for  short,  humorist  and  politician, 
[ler  she  kind  of  Even  the  chairman  grinned  as  he  recognized 
»’,  and  I’d  like  to  “Tad.”  .A  joke  was  coming. 


AIN'T  THERE  KOTH/.V  VOU  COULD  APP'INT  HE  TOf 
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“Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Citizens,”  be¬ 
gan  Thompson.  “In  regard  to  Constable 
Titcomb  and  the  turrible  labors  of  his  position 
I  feel  it’s  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words.  I 
ain’t  one  of  them  folks  that  b’lieves  in  w’orkin’ 
a  free  horse  to  death.  Anybody  can  see  that 
the  job’s  tellin’  on  Issachar.  He  looks  fully 
five  year  older’n  he  done  when  he  was  fust 
elected.”  (Roars  of  laughter,  punctuated  by 
a  shouted  “Shut  up.  Tad  Thompson,  you 
fool!”  from  the  indignant  Titcomb.)  “Now 
then,  I  move  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  view 
of  the  hard  work  of  constable  in  this  town,  we 
app’int  seven  or  eight  assistants  to  help  him 
out.” 

The  meeting  laughed  and  stamped  and 
p>ounded,  and  it  was  generally  conc^ed  that 
“that  was  a  good  one  on  Issachar.”  The 
chairman  was  about  to  declare  the  motion  out 
of  order  and  ask  for  objections  to  an  adjourn¬ 
ment  when  Senator  Dyer  came  forward  to  the 
edge  of  the  platform. 

“Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,”  said  he, 
smiling,  “I  have  heard  my  friend  Thompson’s 
motion  with  much  gratification.  Although  I 
respectfuUy  beg  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  ap¬ 
pointing  as  many  assistant 
constables  as  he  recom¬ 
mends,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  there  is  one  office  in 
this  township  which  has 
never  been  filled.  Well- 
mouth  hasn’t  a  chief  of 
police.  Now,  I  know  a 
fellow  citizen,  a  distin¬ 
guished  fellow  citizen, 
who  would,  I  am  sure,  be 
glad  to  serv’e  as  chief  of 
police,  without  salary, 
purely  for  the  honor  of 
the  appointment.  And  I 
therefore  present,  Mr. 

Chairman,  for  the  office 
of  chief  of  police,  subject, 
of  course,  to  the  orders  of 
Constable  Titcomb,  the 
name  of  that  sterling 
scholar  and  patriot,  Zebi- 
na  Mayo.” 

It  was  five  minutes  be¬ 
fore  the  chairman  could 
restore  order.  When  great 
men  and  school-teasers  condescend  to  be 
funny,  the  wit  is  sure  to  be  appreciated.  The 
motion  had  a  dozen  seconders.  It  was  put  and 
unanimously  carried.  Then  “ Tad  ”  Thomp¬ 
son  proposed  three  cheers  for  the  chief  of 


police.  They  were  given,  with  a  tiger  thrown 
in,  and  when  Senator  Dyer  had  been  cheered 
once  more,  the  town  meeting  adjourned. 
“Tad”  forthwith  organized  a  committee, 
headed  by  himself,  to  notify  Zebina  of  his 
appointment. 

The  committee  waylaid  the  new  chief  the 
following  forenoon  as  he  was  passing  Thomp¬ 
son’s  billiard-room.  Meanwhile,  the  news 
had  spread  and  the  whole  village  was  laughing 
at  the  joke.  It  was  the  dull  season  of  the  year, 
the  summer  people  had  gone,  the  fishermen 
were  home  for  the  winter,  cranberry  picking 
was  over,  and  Wellmouth  needed  something 
to  occupy  its  spare  time.  The  tinsmith 
promptly  set  to  work  upon  a  mammoth  star, 
bearing  the  word  C-H-I-&F  in  large  capitals 
upon  its  glittering  surface.  The  carpenter’s 
apprentice  fashioned  a  mighty  club  of  oak, 
and  the  harness-maker  donated  a  leather  belt, 
made  from  an  old  trace.  All  those  who  lacked 
more  important  occupation  gathered  at  the 
billiard-room  with  the  ccmunittee. 

At  first  Zebina  refused  to  listen  to  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  notification.  He  was  suspicious  of 
“  Tad  ”  and  his  friends.  But  when  man  after 


man  solemnly  assured  him  that  the  ap]>oint- 
ment  was  an  absolute  fact,  when  the  town 
clerk  showed  him  the  record  upon  which  it 
was  inscribed,  and  when,  as  final  proof,  Uncle 
Issachar,  the  constable,  bribed  by  several 


“ANYBODY  CAN  SEE  THAT  THE  JOB'S  TELLIN'  ON  ISSACHAR." 


THE  NEW  CHIEF  OF  POLICE  WENT  PROUDI.V  FORTH. 


introductions  to  the  jug  in  Thompson’s  back  with  the  leather  belt  and  with  the  awful  club 
room,  added  his  pledge  to  those  of  the  others,  swinging  at  his  thigh,  the  new  chief  of  police 
then  Mr.  Mayo  began  to  believe.  He  had  went  proudly  forth  upon  his  first  tour  of  duty, 
begged  the  senator  to  help  him,  and  the  From  the  billard-room  they  watched  him  go, 
senator  had  done  it.  Senatorial  influence,  and  then,  the  door  being  shut,  the  committee 
that  potent  force  mentioned  in  the  papers,  and  its  friends  threw  themselves  upon  settees 
had  won  him  recognition  at  last.  and  pool-tables  and  roared  and  haw-hawed 

He  raised  his  right  hand,  as  bidden  by  the  until  they  were  tired, 
town  clerk,  and  swore  to  observe  faithfully  As  Senator  Dyer  was  about  to  step  aboard 
the  provisions  of  the  wonderful  oath  of  office  the  train  for  Boston  that  afternoon,  some  one 
the  committee  had  proposed.  He  was  to  be  called  his  name.  He  turned  to  see  Chief 
vigilant  night  and  day;  he  was  to  apprehend  Mayo,  in  all  the  pomp  of  his  regalia,  followed 
and  seize  malefactors  of  every  kind  at  all  by  a  troop  of  small  boys,  standing  beside  him 
times,  without  regard  to  personality  or  rank,  w'ith  outstretched  hand. 

Above  all  he  was  to  eschew  graft.  Zebina  “Senator,”  said  Zebina,  with  emotion,  “I 
knew  what  “graft”  was.  Recent  investiga-  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  done  for  me. 
tions  of  the  police  departments  of  various  I  sha’n’t  forgit  it  neither.  You  know  I’d 
cities,  as  reported  in  the  Boston  dailies,  had  ruther  be  a  policeman  than  anything  else  in 
posted  him  thoroughly.  this  world.  And  I’ll  try  to  do  my  duty’s 

The  oath  having  been  administered,  the  tin  well’s  I  can;  as  well  as  you  do  your’n — if  such 
badge  was  pinned  on  his  breast,  and,  girt  a  thing’s  possible.  I’m — I’m  awful  obleeged 
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to  you,  and  so’s  mother.  She  thought  ’tv^’as 
only  makin’  fun  fust  along,  but  when  she  found 
you  done  it  for  me, she  guessed  ’twas  all  right.’’ 

The  senator  shook  the  hand,  Ipoked  at  the 
pale  blue  eyes,  and  went  into  the  car.  He 
wasn’t  very  proud  of  his  jpke  just  then. 
Somehow  it  didn’t  seem  so  funny. 

But  he  forgot  2^bina  and  all  connected  with 
him  very  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  the  State 
House.  The  Holliday  Public  Land  Bill  was 
still  on  the  schedule,  and  the  “people’s  cham¬ 
pion  ”  had  his  hands  full.  His  little  group  of 
fighters  still  stuck  by  him,  but  behind  the  bUl 
were  powerful  influences  that  bobbed  up  in 
unexf^ed  quarters,  and  the  munitions  of 
war  were  all  on  their  side.  The  governor 
was  pretty  sure  to  sign;  the  bill  lack^  only  a 
few  votes.  And,  at  last,  the  powerful  in¬ 
fluences  decided  that  it  was  worth  while  to 
concern  themselves  with  Senator  Dyer,  the 
“country  politician.”  When,  a  month  or  so 
later,  the  senator  again  came  to  Wellmouth 
for  a  short  stay  he  looked 
worried,  and  the  smiles  with 
which  he  received  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  his  constitu¬ 
ents  were  not  as  whole¬ 
hearted  as  they  had  been. 

Meanwhile  the  chief  of 
|K)lice  was  having  troubles 
of  his  own.  The  newness  of 
the  joke  had  worn  off.  Little 
boys  no  longer  threw  stones 
at  him  from  behind  fences, 
in  order  to  be  chased.  He 
was  sent  upon  no  more 
ridiculous  errands  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  suspicion.  Even 
“Tad”  Thompson  let  him 
alone;  “Tad”  had  been  vis¬ 
ited  by  the  district  boss  from 
Ostable,  and  he  was  busy 
just  now.  But  Zebina’s  con¬ 
science  was  reproaching  him. 

He  had  not  made  an  arrest. 

He  had  done  nothing  to 
justify  his  appointment.  And 
Mr.  !^yo  took  that  appoint¬ 
ment  very  seriously. 

On  the  day  of  Senator 
Dj'er’s  arrival  in  town.  Chief  Mayo  stepped 
into  the  post-office.  There  was  the  usual 
crowd  reading  the  papers,  and  Uncle  Issachar 
was  among  them. 

“Hello,  Zeb,”  hailed  the  constable,  winking 
at  the  other  loungers;  “I  been  wanting  to  talk 
to  you.  I  see  by  the  papers  that  your  brother 


Lennie’s  been  distinguishing  himself.  Him 
and  the  other  p’licemen  made  a  big  gamblin’ 
raid  up  to  Boston.  Them’s  the  kind  of  p’Uce 
to  have.  How  is  it  you  ain’t  done  nothin’ 
sence  we  app’inted  you?  Haven’t  took  up  a 
single  soul.  Looks  sort  of  bad,  that  does. 
Folks’ll  be  for  puttin’  in  a  new  chief,  I’m 
afraid.” 

The  loafers  grinned  and  gathered  around. 
Zebina  turned  red  and  fidgeted  with  his  belt. 

“I  know  it,  Mr.  Titcomb,”  he  faltered. 
“I  reelize  I  ain’t  done  my  duty.  But  some¬ 
how  I  ain’t  been  round  when  anything 
wicked’s  been  goin’  on.” 

“It’s  a  p’liceman’s  business  to  be  on  hand 
at  them  times,”  declared  Mr.  Titcomb,  with 
sublime  self-forgetfulness.  “You’d  ought  to 
watch  out  What  you  goin’  to  say  to  the  sena¬ 
tor  when  he  asks  what  you’ve  done  to  prove 
you’re  fit  for  the  job  he  give  you?  Hey?” 

Zebina  fidgeted  more  than  ever.  “  I  know,” 
he  said  sorrowfully.  “I’m  afraid  I  ain’t  fit 
for  the  job.  Sometimes 
cal’late  I’d  better  resign.”  I 
“Oh,  I  wouldn’t  resign, 
not  yit  awhile.  But  if  you 
don’t  arrest  somebody  pretty 
soon,  folks’ll  think  you’ve 
been  bribed.” 

Mr.  Mayo  drew  himself 
up.  “There  ain’t  nobody 
can  bribe  me,”  he  declared. 
“Either  I  do  my  duty  or  quit 
— one  or  t’other.” 

He  went  home  to  read, 
with  envy  and  bitterness  of 
spirit,  the  account  of  the  raid 
made  upon  a  gambling-den 
by  his  half-brother  and  his 
fellow  policemen  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  That  night  he  prowled 
through  alleys  and  back 
yards  until  after  midnight, 
but  failed  to  unearth  even  a 
chicken  thief. 

Next  day  a  well-dressed 
and  affable  stranger  arrived 
by  train.  He  bore  a  hand¬ 
some  traveling-bag  and  inti¬ 
mated  to  the  driver  of  the 
“depot  wagon”  that  he  was  carrjdng  the 
best  line  of  cigars  on  the  market.  Samples 
of  these  cigars  he  bestowed  upon  the  driver 
and  others,  and  that  afternoon  it  was  known 
throughout  Wellmouth  that  “another  one  of 
them  cigar  drummers”  was  stopping  at  the 
Ocean  House. 


“THERE  AIN’T  NOBODY  CAN 
BRIBE  ME.” 
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If  those  most  certain  of  the  newcomer’s 
occupation  had  been  present  in  the  little  back 
room  of  “Tad”  Thompson’s  billiard  saloon 
late  that  evening,  their  faith  might  have  been 
shaken.  The  saloon  closed,  as  per  town 
ordinance,  at  half  past  ten,  and  now,  an  hour 
later,  seated  at  the  table  in  the  little  back  room 
were  the  stranger  and  Mr.  Thompson,  play¬ 
ing  “penny-ante.”  A  fire  was  roaring  in  the 
air-tight  stove,  and  the  upper  half  of  the  win¬ 
dow  was  open  in  consequence.  The  drawn 
shade  rattl^  and  rustled  in  the  wind. 

“It’s  time  for  him  to  be  here  now,”  ob- 
seiAed  Mr.  Thomp.son,  looking  at  his  watch. 
“Gimme  three  cards.  I’ll  bet  he  don’t  show- 
up  at  all.” 

The  “cigar  drummer”  slid  the  three  cards 
from  the  top  of  the  pack  and  tossed  them 
across  the  table.  He  drew  one  card  himself, 
and  smiled. 

“He’ll  show  up  all  right,”  he  observed. 
“I’ll  go  you  two  to  one  that  he  does.  He 
was  on  the  fence  before  he  left  the  city.  What 
chance  has  he  got  against  our  crowd?  It’s 
Hobson’s  choice  with  him,  and  he  knows  it. 
The  man  isn’t  a  fool.” 

“Tad”  shook  his  head.  “I  know,”  he 
said,  “but  he  ain’t  like  you  and  me.  Bailey. 
They  call  him  ‘  Honest  Sam  ’  down  here.” 

His  companion  laughed.  “Humph!”  he 
grunted.  “Yes.  Well,  I’ve  handled  ‘  Honest 
!^ms’  before.  He’ll  show  up.  Go  ahead; 
it’s  your  bet.” 

Thompson  bet  three  cents,  after  some  de¬ 
liberation.  The  “  drummer  ”  promptly  raised 
it  five.  Before  “Tad”  could  decide  whether 
to  call  or  raise  again  the  electric  buzzer  over 
the  door  whirred. 

“There  he  is,”  said  Bailey,  throwing  his 
cards  on  the  table.  “  Go  and  let  him  in.” 

Thompson  rose  and,  taking  the  hand  lamp 
from  the  chest  of  drawers  where  the  bottles 
were  kept,  went  out.  In  a  moment  he  re¬ 
turned  escorting  a  man  in  a  heavy  overcoat 
with  the  collar  turned  up  to  his  hat  brim. 

“Evening,  senator,”  said  Bailey,  rising. 
“Glad  to  see  you.  Take  off  your  coat  and 
sit  dow  n.  It’s  hotter  than  the  southeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  clink  in  here.” 

Senator  Dyer  removed  his  hat  and  tossed  it 
on  the  floor.  He  took  off  his  overcoat  and 
hung  it  on  a  hook  in  the  closet.  Then  he 
pulled  a  chair  to  the  farther  end  of  the  table 
and  sat  down,  with  the  open  closet  door  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  the  window.  Bailey  and 
Thompson  took  the  seats  they  had  been  oc¬ 
cupying. 


“Well,  senator,”  began  Bailey,  “here  we 
are.  Have  a  dgar  and  a  drink,  won’t  you? 
Thompson,  where’s  that  bottle?” 

Dyer  declined  the  cigar  and  motioned 
“Tad”  to  keep  his  seat.  The  senator’s  face 
was  pale  and  worn,  and  his  eyes  were  those  of 
a  man  who  had  not  slept  well.  He  did  not 
look  at  the  pair  before  him,  but  januned  his 
hands  into  his  pockets  and  stared  at  the  table. 

“Go  on,”  he  said  after  a  pause.  “What 
have  you  got  to  say  ?  ” 

“Now,  senator — ”  began  Thompson,  but 
Bailey  interrupted  him. 

“We’ve  said  our  say,”  he  broke  in.  “It’s 
up  to  you  now,  senator.  ‘  You  know  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  bill’s  going  through  whether  you 
fight  it  or  not.  We’ve  all  but  got  every  man 
we  need.  Only  it’ll  be  easier  if  you  stand 
one  side  and  don’t  interfere.  That’s  why 
I’m  down  here,  as  I  told  you  I  would  be.  We 
want  to  treat  you  square,  that’s  all.  You’ve 
got  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 
If  you  keep  your  hands  off,  w'hy” — here  he 
lifted  a  traveling-bag  from  the  floor,  opened  it, 
and  threw  a  bundle  of  bank-notes  on  the  table 
— “why,  here’s  a  neat  little  bunch  of  the  long 
green,  more’n  enough  to  put  you  on  your  feet. 
.Also  there’s  a  sure  nomination  for  Congress 
next  term  and  most  anything  you  want  polit¬ 
ically  to  follow.  That’s  so,  ain’t  it.  Tad ? ” 
Thompson  nodded  emphatically. 

Dyer  looked  up  for  Ae  first  time.  “I’m 
not  so  sure  that  I  can’t  get  that  nomination  in 
spite  of  you,”  he  said  sullenly. 

Bailey  laughed.  “Not  on  your  life,”  he 
said.  “You  never  would  have  been  where 
you  are  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  row  between 
Oakes  and  Davidson.  Now  that’s  aU  patched 
up,  and  if  you  want  your  name  on  the  slate 
you’ve  got  to  be  decent.  Come,  you’re  not  an 
idiot.  Wliat  do  you  say  ?  ” 

“And,  senator,”  urged  “Tad”  earnestly, 
“you  haven’t  got  to  vote  for  the  bill  yourself. 
You  can  speechify  and  bluff  all  you  want  to. 
The  folks  dow-n  here’ll  think  jest  as  much  of 
you.” 

“That’s  right,”  affirmed  Bailey,  with  em¬ 
phasis.  “That’s  dead  right.  Come,  shall 
I  i>ass  over  the  coin  ?  ” 

The  senator  did  not  answer,  but  stared  at 
the  table.  The  other  men  winked  at  each 
other  and  waited.  Minutes  passed.  Then 
Dyer  raised  his  head.  “Well,”  he  said 

wearily,  “I  suppose - ” 

He  stopped.  The  three  started  and  looked 
toward  the  window.  An  instant,  then  Sena¬ 
tor  D)’er  sprang  from  his  chair  and  darted 


YOtM  A  GAMBLtR! 


“Tad”  still  rocked  back  and  forth.  “Oh, 
land  of  love!”  he  exclaimed,  between  spasms. 
“If  this  don’t  beat  the  Dutch.  He  thinks 
he’s  chief  of  police.  Off  his  nut — daffy — 
understand?”  And  he  tapped  his  forehead. 

“  Oh,  I  see  I  ”  observed  Bailey.  “Well,  look 
here.  Mister — Mister  Chief,  you’ve  made  a 
mistake.  We  weren’t  gambling.” 

“You  wa’n’t,  hey!”  Mr.  Mayo  was  trem¬ 
bling  all  over  in  the  excitement  of  his  first 
great  raid.  “  Don’t  you  talk  to  me !  It’s  been 
s’pected  of  you  afore,  Tad  Thompson.  And 
when  I  see  a  light  in  this  room  at  this  ungodly 
time  o’  night,  thinks  I,  ‘  There’s  somethin’  up!  ’ 
And  I  shinned  that  tree  ’crost  the  yard,  and 
the  curtain  blew,  and  I  see  you  two  a-settin’ 
here  with  the  cards  and  money.  And  there 
they  be  now!  ”  he  shouted  triiunphantly,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  table. 

Thompson  began  to  laugh  again,  but  Bailey 
indignantly  silenced  him.  “  Get  the  idiot  out 
of  here,”  he  whispered.  “Get  him  out  be¬ 
fore - ” 

He  motioned  with  his  head  toward  the 
closet.  “Tad”  stopped  laughing. 

“Git  me  out?”  repeated  Zebina.  “Git 


behind  the  closet  door.  Thompson  rose. 
“  WTiat — ”  he  began. 

The  window-shade  flew  up  to  the  roller. 
The  lower  half  of  the  window  rose  with  a 
bang.  Before  the  petrified  Bailey  and  his 
companion  could  move,  a  man  leaped  into 
the  window  and  stood  beside  the  table. 

“I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  law!” 
shouted  Chief  Zebina  Mayo,  brandishing  the 
club  made  by  the  carpenter’s  apprentice. 

“^Vhat  in  blazes?”  exclaimed  Bailey. 
Thompson  started,  swallowed,  and  then 
burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

“  Laff,  will  you!  ”  bellowed  Zebina.  “  Laff ! 
In  the  name  of  the  law  and  the  statoots  of  this 
town  I  arrest  you.  Tad  Thompson,  and  this 
what’s-his-name  here  for  gamblin’.  Here’s 
my  badge.” 

Bailey  stared  at  the  tin  star,  as  bright  as 
when  it  was  made;  Zebina’s  daily  polishing 
had  kept  it  so.  Thompson  continued  his 
guffaws. 

“Shut  up,  you  jackass!”  cried  Bailey,  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  billiard-room  proprietor.  “  Who  is 
this — this  chromo,  and  what’s  the  matter  with 
him?” 
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me  out,  hey?  I’d  like  to  see  you  a-doin’  it! 
The  fust  man  that  lays  his  hand  on  me  gits 
this  billy  over  the —  Whose  hat’s  that?” 

'  He  pointed  to  the  senator’s  hat  on  the  floor. 

“Mine,”  said  Bailey  promptly. 

“You  don’t  .say?  Well,  whose  chair’s 
that?  I  thought  there  was  three  of  you!  .\h 
ha!  ^\^lo’s  in  that  closet?  Good  God!  Mr. 
Dyer!” 

The  senator  had  stepped  forward  and  stood 
by  the  door.  There  was  silence  in  the  room. 
The  matter-of-fact  Bailey  rose  and  pulled 
down  the  shade  and  closed  the  window. 

“Lord!  Lord!”  muttered  Chief  Mayo,  his 
world  tumbling  to  pieces.  “You!  You — a 
gambler!” 

“We  weren’t  gamblin',  I  tell  you,  Zeb,” 
protested  Thompson.  “  Anyhow  you  wouldn’t 
arrest  the  man  that  made  you  chief  of  police.” 

“  A — gambler!  ”  repeat^  Zebina  hopelessly. 

“But  we  wa’n’t  gamblin’,”  protester! 
“Tad”;  “and  you  couldn’t  arrest  us  any¬ 
how.” 

“Shut  up!”  whis|)ered  Bailey,  drawing 
him  aside.  “What’s  the  odds?  If  he  goes 
out  and  tells  how  we  were  shut  up  here  with 
Dyer  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night  and  about  the 
money  on  the  table  and  all,  won’t  that  give 
the  whole  snap  away  ?  See  here,  can  that  fool 
keep  his  mouth  shut  ?  ” 

Thompson  nrxlded.  “  Yes,”  he  answered. 
“He  can,  if  he  will.” 

And  then  Bailey  presented  the  argument 
that,  in  a  long  e.xperience,  he  had  found 
most  effective. 

“  See  here,  chief,”  he  said.  “  I  may  as  well 
own  up.  We  were  having  a  little  game.  But 
if  you  go  and  arrest  us,  or  even  tell  any  one 
you  saw  us  here  together,  you’re  going  to  ruin 
Senator  Dyer,  your  best  friend.  Do  you  see 
this?” 

He  lifted  three  crackling  ten-dollar  bills 
from  the  package  on  the  table  and  spread 
them  across  his  palm. 

“  There’s  thirty  dollars,”  he  said.  “  Thirty 
dollars!  A  lot  of  money,  that  is,  down  here. 
You  can  have  it  if  you’ll  go  out  of  here  and 
never  tell  a  soul  who  you  saw  or  that  you  were 
here  at  all.  Thirty  dollars!  And  aU  yours.” 

“Think  of  that,  Zeb,”  urged  Thompson. 
“You  can  buy  a  brand-new  uniform  jist  like 
the  city  p’lice  have.  Like  your  brother’s, 
you  know.  And  say!”  he  scowled  fiercely, 
“  if  you  do  tell  about  our  gamblin’  or  any  such 
foolishness,  nobody’ll  pay  any  attention  to 
you,  and  the  senator  and  me’U  see  that  you 
lose  your  job  inside  of  a  week.” 


Zebina  looked  vacantly  at  the  money.  Then 
he  looked  at  the  senator  once  more,  and  for 
the  first  time  the  senator  spoke. 

“Zeb,”  he  said,  “I  made  you  chief  of 
police.  You  told  me  you  were  grateful.  Now 
I  ask  you  a  favor.  Will  you  go  away  now  to 
oblige  me,  and  never  tell  a  soul  that  you  were 
here  or  what  you  saw?  If  you  don’t  do  just 
that  I  shall  be  ruined,  as  Mr.  Bailey  says. 
Will  you  do  it?” 

Zebina  did  not  answer  at  once.  His  in¬ 
adequate  brain  was  trying  to  grasp  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  he  understood  it. 

“But  how  can  I?”  he  gasped.  “How  can 
I,  senator?  No,  I  can’t — even  for  you.  I’ve 
got  to  do  my  duty.” 

Thompson  looked  ugly.  “Shall  I  smash 
the  chump?”  he  asked. 

Dyer  held  up  his  hand.  “Hush,”  he  said. 
“Zeb,  do  you  want  me  to  lose  everything  that 
Is  worth  while  in  this  world?  I  shall,  if  you 
tell  any  one  you  saw  me  here  with  these  men.” 

“But,  Mr.  Dyer!” — 2^bina  waved  the  offi¬ 
cial  club  in  pathetic  circles — “  Mr.  Dyer,  folks 
call  you  ‘  Honest  Sam  ’  down  here  ’cause  you 
do  what’s  right  and  don’t  care  for  nothin’ 
else.  That’s  what  I  said  I’d  do.  How  can 
I  go  on  bein’  chief  if  I  don’t  do  it?  How  can 
I?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Zeb.  I  wish  I  did.  But 
will  you  promise?” 

Zebina  looked  wildly  around  the  room. 
“Now,  tell  me,”  he  pleaded.  “Honest  and 
true:  won’t  they  elect  you  no  more  if  I  don’t 
go  away  and  keep  still?” 

“I’m  afraid  not,  Zeb.” 

“You  bet  they  won’t!”  said  Thompson. 

There  was  a  long  interval  of  silence.  Then 
Zebina  turned  to  the  window  and  slowly 
raised  it. 

“Will  you  promise?”  asked  Senator  Dyer. 

The  answer  was  a  groan,  but  it  was  “Yes.” 

“  Hold  on  a  minute,”  said  Bailey.  “You’ve 
forgotten  something.”  He  held  out  the  three 
ten-dollar  bills.  Zebina  turned  and  saw  them. 

“You — you — !”  he  panted  fiercely.  “Do 
you  s’posel  wantyour — your  gamblin’ money  ? 
Do  you  suppose  I’m  doin’  this  for  pay?  Why — 
— why — ”  He  looked  at  Dyer,  the  tears 
running  down  his  childlike,  foolish  face. 
“Senator  Dyer,”  he  cried,  choking  and  trem¬ 
bling  in  a  way  that  “  Tad  ”  Thompson  would 
have  laughed  at  if  he  hadn’t  been  so  interested. 
“Senator  Dyer,”  cried  Zebina,  “you  know 
’tain’t  that!  When  you  gimme  this  app’int- 
ment  I  told  you  I’d  do  my  duty  best  1  knew 
how.  And  I  told  Mr.  Titcomb  to-day  that 
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I’d  do  it  right  or  quit.  Now  I’m  givin’  up 
my  fust  chance  to  do  it  and — Tad  Thompson, 
you  needn’t  try  to  frighten  me  about  my  job — 
and  you  can’t  graft  me  neither.  I’m  through ! 
You  can  git  a  new  chief  of  police!  I  resign!” 

He  drew  his  coat-sleeve  across  his  eyes, 
swallowed  another  sob,  and  crawled  through 
the  window.  They  heard  him  stumble  along 
the  back  platform  and  down  the  steps. 

Thompson  laughed.  Bailey  whistled. 
“  VVhew !  ”  he  exclaimed.  “  Well,  that’s  a  new 
one  on  me.  Will  that  interesting  curio  keep 
its  word?” 

The  senator  nodded.  “Yes,”  he  said. 

“  Oh,  he’ll  keep  it!  ”  laughed  “  Tad.”  “He 
ain’t  got  sense  enough  not  to.” 

“  Good  business'!  ”  said  Bailey,  sitting  down 
to  the  table.  “We’re  lucky  to  get  out  of  that 
so  easy.  And  now,  senator,  it’s  up  to  you. 
Say  yes,  and  close  ^e  deal  so  we  can  all  get 
some  sleep.  I’m  tired.” 

But  Senator  Dyer  did  not  sit  down.  In¬ 
stead  he  leaned  against  the  table  and  drummed 
on  it  with  his  fingers. 

“Well,  senator?”  said  Bailey,  smoothing 
the  bank-notes. 

Dyer  sighed.  Then  he  stepped  to  the 
closet  and  took  his  coaffrom  the  hook.  He 
picked  up  his  hat. 


“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  “it’s  all  off.  It’s 
no  go.” 

^'Whatf”  Both  men  shouted  it. 

“It’s  all  off.  I  shall  fight  you  and  the  bill 
as  long  and  as  hard  as  I  can.  And  my 
associates  will  do  the  same,  if  I  can  make 
them.” 

Thompson  began  to  plead  and  remonstrate. 
Bailey  did  not  plead;  he  looked  at  the  senator’s 
face.  He  was  a  student  of  facial  expression, 
was  Mr.  BaUey. 

“I  suppose  you  know  you’re  a  dead  one  in 
politics  from  this  time  on,”  he  snarled.  “Dead 
as  a  poisoned  pup.” 

“I  know.  But  I’ll  be  a  self-respecting 
corpse,  like” —  with  a  somewhat  mournful 
smile — “our  late  caller,  the  chief  of  police, 
resigned.” 

“Great  guns.  Dyer!”  cried  “Tad.”  “You 
ain’t  payin’  attention  to  Zeb  Mayo’s  tommy- 
rot?  Why,  that  feller’s  the  town  fool!” 

“I  know,”  said  Senator  Dyer.  “I’m 
going  to  be  the  other  fool.  Good  night, 
gentlemen.” 

The  door  shut.  Thompson  gazed  at  it 
open-mouthed. 

“  I  was  afraid  of  it;  and  we  had  him  landed, 
too.  Blast  that  crazy  cop!”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bailey. 


TKe  Barn  Swallow 

By  THOMAS  WOOD  STEVENS 

Yours  is  the  fleetest  rapture.  Winging  swift, 

A  flickering  crescent,  dipping  in  delight. 

With  the  translucent  sunset  gold  made  bright. 

You  swoop  and  circle,  and  from  rift  to  rift 
Follow  the  failing  day.  Not  yours  the  gift 
To  spell  the  raptme  into  song.  Your  flight 
Sings  for  you  through  the  gloaming;  then  the  night. 
And  the  warm  eaves  with  all  their  sleepy  thrift. 

To  chirp  an  easy  song,  find  easy  fare. 

Love  truly  through  the  changing  seasons  round. 

And  have  a  velvet  coat  for  every  day: 

Yours  is  a  common  aim,  a  homely  care; 

And  yet — that  splendid  hour  in  glory  drowned. 

That  glittering  dance  above  the  twilight  gray! 


The  Coal  Trust,  the  habor  Trust, 
and  the  People  Who  Pay 

By  HARTLEY  DAVIS 

II 

Illustrated  with  Photegrsehs 

THK  Coal  Trust  is  the  most  effective  “gen-  together — these  powerful  men  who  fought 
tlemen’s  agreement”  ever  employed  to  each  other  so  relentlessly ’in  business,  and 
evade  the  spirit  of  the  law.  No  contract  is  whom  Morgan  had  brought  together  in  the 

needed  to  hold  its  members  together.  The  hope  of  ending  the  warfare  among  the  coal 

power  that  combination  gives  them  to  make  railroads  that  had  been  so  destructive  since 
enormous  profits  by  levying  on  the  public  an  the  panic  of  1893. 

unjust  tax  of  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  In  the  enthusiasm  bom  of  good>fellowshi|> 
a  ton  in  the  price  of  coal,  is  an  adequately  and  the  pleasures  of  yachting,  increased  by  the 
strong  bond  of  union.  admirable  food  and  the  unlimited  champagne. 

This  union  is  what  Baer  has  accomplished  the  gentlemen  embraced  one  another,  mak- 
— George  Franklin  Baer,  officially  president  ing  proclamation  that  they  were  brothers  at 
of  the  Reading  system,  practically  king  of  the  heart  and  that  the  interest  of  each  one  of 

hard-coal  industr\’.  them  was  the  cause  for  which  they,  united. 

How  enormous  were  the  difficulties  pre-  would  strive.  Each  one  gave  his  “sacred 
sented  by  the  bitter  antagonisms  existing  word  of  honor  as  a  gentleman,”  pledged  in 
between  the  coal-carrying  roads,  becon^es  the  sparkling  yellow  wine,  that  thereafter  all 
clear  in  the  Wall  Street  story  of  the  first  warfare  among  them  should  cease.  There 
sorry  attempt  at  a  “gentlemen’s  agreement.”  were  to  be  no  written  contracts,  no  bonds. 
This  highly  effective  device,  upon  which  the  They  were  gentlemen.  “A  gentleman’s  word 
trusts  are  largely  dependent,  is,  I  believe,  the  is  as  good  as  his  bond.” 
invention  of  that  man  who  has  been  hailed  But,  says  tradition,  when  Mr.  Morgan’s 
as  “the  genius  of  common  sense,”  J.  Pierpont  guests  awoke  at  Newport  the  next  morning, 
Morgan.  each  seemed  feverishly  eager  to  go  ashore. 

On  a  summer  day,  a  dozen  years  or  so  ago,  Once  landed  at  the  yacht-club  station,  they 
certain  substantial -look ing  gentlemen,  elder-  went  their  separate  ways,  which,  strangely 
ly  for  the  most  part,  with  the  important  air  enough,  in  the  end  led  them  one  by  one  to 
of  those  who  own  things,  came  to  the  pier  at  the  telegraph  office.  .\nd  in  each  despatch 
the  foot  of  Ea.st  Twenty-sixth  Street,  where  sent  to  New  York  there  was  outlined  a  method 
New  York’s  paupers,  its  sick,  and  its  criminals  by  which  the  eminently  respectable  and  sub- 
are  placed  on  boats  and  taken  to  the  city’s  stantial  sender  could  knife  the  other  members 
almshouses,  hospitals,  and  penitentiaiy.  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  yachting  party,  if  they  lived 
These  gentlemen  marveled  that  suffering  up  to  the  “gentlemen’s  agreement.” 
humanity  could  be  handled  so  systematically  “I  do  not  know  of  any  honor  in  regard  to 
and  exp^itiously;  as  systematically,  for  in-  agreements  on  freight  matters,”  said  E.  B. 
stance,  as  one  mi^t  handle  coal.  Presently,  Thomas,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
with  hearty  expressions  of  pleasure,  they  road,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
boarded  a  rakish  black  craft  called  the  Cor-  sion,  with  the  air  of  one  casually  stating  a 
sair;  the  yacht  tripped  her  anchor,  and  the  familiar  fact. 

coal  barons  sailed  away.  The  soft,  healing  This  attempt  at  a  combination  did  not 
sunlight,  the  crisp,  salt  air,  the  smiling  waters  mark  the  b^inning  Morgan’s  vital  interest 
of  Long  Island  Stmnd  brou^t  peace  to  their  in  the  coal  situation.  He  had  been  chiefly 
fretted  minds.  They  feasted  and  made  merry  instrumental  in  causing  the  collapse  of  the 
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McLeod  bubble  of  i8q3,  which  left  the 
Reading,  the  Jersey  Central,  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  in  a  demoralized  condition.  Because 
it  was  believed  that  he  was  the  one  man 
equal  to  it,  Morgan  was  called  upon  to  reor¬ 
ganize  these  roads.  He  realized  that  the  sit¬ 
uation  was  hopeless  unless  the  hard-coal  rail¬ 
roads  should  cease  warring. 

But  his  peace  party  didn’t  bring  about  even 
a  truce,  much  less  a  treaty,  for  the  cutthroat 
methods  that  persisted  made  the  “gentle¬ 
men’s  agreement  ”  a  bitter  irony.  The  losses 
that  followed  in  the  next  few  years,  however, 
begot  among  the  railroads  a  tolerance  of  new 
schemes.  And  through  Baer’s  influence  they 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  apportion  ton¬ 
nage  on  a  percentage  basis.  This  was  a 
great  improvement  on  the  previous  agree¬ 
ment,  for  manifestly  there  could  be  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  cutting  rates  when  it  did  not 
increase  business,  and  tonnage  was  a  matter 
of  record.  This  percentage  agreement,  made 
in  1896  for  one  year,  was  practically  effective 
for  three  years,  although  the  railroads  did  not 
adhere  to  it  absolutely.* 

This  agreement  was  an  excellent  object- 
lesson  as  to  the  possibilities  in  harmonious 
action.  It  preser\’ed  a  certain  equilibrium 
among  the  roads.  One  thing  that  made  it 
effective  was  the  additional  power  it  gave  the 
railroads  to  squeeze  the  few  independent 
ojjerators  who  still  held  out  again.st  making 
coal-purchase  contracts.  But  this  agree¬ 
ment  had  no  stability,  no  promise  of  per¬ 
manence  in  it.  The  men  at  the  head  of  the 
hard-coal  railroads  had  grown  up  fighting 
each  other.  Every  road  for  itself  and  the  devil 
of  bankruptcy  take  the  hindmost,  had  been 
their  principle  of  action. 

The  chief  disturbing  factor  was  the*  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad, 
which  Samuel  Sloan  dominated  absolutely 
for  the  thirty-two  years  he  was  its  president. 
This  road  was  operated  at  the  highest  point 


*Thes«  figures  are  taken  from  Exhibit  154  in  the  proceedings 
bre^ht  by  W.  R.  Hears!  against  the  Phil^elphia  &  Reading 
Railroad  <il  al.  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 
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of  efficiency;  it  owned  its  own  coal-mines;  it 
had  a  small  bonded  indebtedness;  and  no 
other  railroad  could  place  coal  on  the  New 
York  market  so  cheaply.  No  one  was  more 
skilful  in  manipulation  than  Sam  Sloan,  and 
his  sagacity  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  to-day 
Lackawanna  stock  sells  for  a  better  price 
than  any  other  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  VVTiile  he  was  actively  at  the 
head  of  his  road,  Sloan’s  rivals  hated  him 
with  the  venom  of  defeat;  but  to-day,  when 
the  old  gentleman — he  is  nearly  ninety — 
comes  to  his  office,  there  is  not  a  clerk  or  a 
messenger  who  will  not  go  out  of  his  way  to 
help  Sam  Sloan  across  the  street. 

Another  wise  old  man  to  be  reckoned  with 
was  Robert  Morrison  Olj’phant,  whose  tenure 
of  office  as  president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hud¬ 
son  had  been  as  long  as  Sloan’s.  Sloan  is  an 
Irishman  and  impetuous;  Olyphant  is  a  Scot 
and  canny.  01>’phant  kept  out  of  fights,  yet 
he  was  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
He  was  one  of  the  safest  and  most  conserva¬ 
tive  men  that  ever  managed  a  railroad. 

Eben  B.  Thomas,  he  who  knew  of  no  honor 
in  regard  to  freight  agreements,  was  president 
of  the  Erie,  which  for  thirty-five  years  has 
sought  to  recover  from  Jay  Gould’s  wrecking 
tactics.  Mr.  Thomas  is  a  trained  railroad 
man  whose  experience  was  gained  chiefly  in 
the  West,  and  he  is  no  mean  financier. 

Alfred  Walter,  who  began  his  railroad  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  rodman  and  who  worked  himself 
up  by  sheer  ability  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  was  a  victim  of  the  rivalry- 
system  rather  than  a  believer  in  it.  He 
fought  to  protect  himself  and  his  road. 

Directly  after  this  “  gentlemen’s  agreement  ” 
to  apportion  tonnage  was  made,  in  1896,  there 
began  to  be  changes  in  the  presidencies  of  the 
hard-coal  railroads:  changes  that  extend  over 
a  period  of  more  than  six  years.  Gradually 
these  old-time  fighting  men  were  eliminated, 
quietly,  without  scandal.  Sloan  was  the  first 
to  go;  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Lackawanna  road.  Olyphant,  who 
was  given  a  like  place  on  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  was  one  of  the  last.  Thomas  was 
shifted  from  the  Erie  to  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
where  he  became  one  of  Baer’s  chief  lieuten¬ 
ants.  Walter  retired  absolutely. 

To  the  presidency  of  the  Lackawanna  was 
brought  W.  H.  Truesdale,  a  big,  hearty, 
straightforward  man,  simple,  strong,  direct, 
lovable,  a  bom  pacificator.  A  lawyer  by 
profession,  he  had  made  good  as  receiver  of 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  Railroad,  which 
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he  had  managed  with  extraordinary  ability 
when  it  appeared  to  be  a  ho|)ele«s  proposition. 
Fred  D.  Underwood  became  president  of  the 
Erie.  Underwood  is  another  strong,  big¬ 
bodied  man,  who  made  his  reputation  in  the 
West  as  head  of  the  “Soo”  road,  where  he 
came  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  l)est  prac¬ 
tical  railroad  men  in  the  country.  Truesdale 
and  Underwood  had  lived  in  Minneapolis  for 
years,  knew  each  other  intimately,  and  were 
friends.  David  Willcox,  long  legal  adviser 
of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  took  Olyphant’s 
place. 

To-day  there  Ls  not  a  single  president  of  a 
hard-coal  railroad  who  w’as  in  office  when 
Baer  became  a  factor  in  the  coal  situation. 
These  changes,  w'hich  were  necessary  pre¬ 
liminaries  to  the  carrying  out  of  Baer’s  scheme 
of  centralization,  were  made  from  the  inside — 
so  smoothly,  so  harmoniously,  that  the  outside 
world  had  no  hint  of  the  big  plan.  Baer  had 
the  ear  of  the  great  financial  interests  con¬ 
trolling  the  railroads.  He  had  on  his  side 
Morgan,  the  greatest  financial  power  in  the 
Western  world.  Morgan  was,  indeed,  perhaps 
the  first  to  recognize  Baer’s  genius;  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years,  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  when  Mor¬ 
gan  W’as  rising  to  the  high¬ 
est  pinnacle  of  his  success, 

Baer  was  his  adviser.  But 
to  the  public  Baer  was 
merely  chief  counsel  of 
the  Reading  Railroad — 
simply  a  law’yer.  He  was 
not  yet  ready  to  step  out 
into  the  limelight. 

An  unexpected  event 
forced  him  into  the  open 
— a  revolt  among  the  op¬ 
erators  in  the  Lackawan¬ 
na  region.  In  1898,  these 
men  found  conditions  in¬ 
tolerable  and  decided  to 
build  a  railroad  of  their 
own  from  Pittston,  Pa.,  to 
a  j)oint  on  the  Delaw’are 
River  near  Belvidere,  N.  J . 

Stock  W’as  subscribed,  a 
right  of  way  w’as  pur¬ 
chased,  and  even  the  rails 
were  paid  for,  after  suf¬ 
ficient  tonnage  had  been 
pledged  to  insure  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  coal  railroads  took  alarm  at  once.  If 
this  road  w’ere  built,  it  w’ould  mean  not  only 


an  immediate  loss  of  tonnage,  but  greater 
losses  in  the  future  as  the  line  should  be  ex¬ 
tended.  Furthermore,  if  operated  wisely  and 
fairly,  it  would  show  the  public  that  coal 
could  be  brought  to  tide  more  cheaply  than 
the  existing  roads  contended.  It  threatened 
the  very  life  of  the  embryonic  monopoly.  • 
Baer  was  equal  to  the  situation.  The  in¬ 
strument  he  used  to  eliminate  the  danger  was 
the  Temple  Iron  Company,  located  in  his 
ow’n  home  tow’n,  Reading,  Pa.  This  com¬ 
pany  had  a  single-stack  furnace,  w’ith  the  in¬ 
considerable  output  of  3,000  tons  of  pig  iron 
a  month.  Its  value  to  Baer  lay  in  its  charter, 
W’hich  i>ermitted  it  to  engage  in  almost  any 
legitimate  business.  Under  the  law  the  rail¬ 
roads  could  not  purchase  mines.  The  Tem¬ 
ple  Iron  Company  could  purchase  mines. 

Now  the  principal  promoters  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  railroad  project,  Simpson  and  Wat¬ 
kins,  were  the  ow’ners  of  eight  collieries  with 
an  annual  output  of  i  ,400,000  tons.  If  he 
could  purchase  these  mines,  Baer  could  put 
an  end  to  the  threatened  competition  of  the 
independent  railroad.  Accordingly,  having 
invited  the  railroads  entering  the  district  to 
come  in  on  the  deal,  for 
the  protection  of  their 
tonnage,  he  bought  the 
Temple  Iron  Company 
for  $144,000 — sixty  cents 
on  the  dollar.  He  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  stock 
from  $240,000  to  $2,500,- 
000;  caused  the  company 
to  authorize  a  bond  issue 
of  $15,000,000,  and  to 
issue  $3,500,000  of  these 
bonds  for  the  purchase  of 
coal-mines. 

He  then  offered  Simp¬ 
son  and  Watkins  for  their 
eight  collieries  all  of  the 
$3,500,000  w’orth  of  bonds 
issued  by  the  Temple  Iron 
Company  (which  they 
W’ere  later  enabled  to  sell 
for  $3,238,396  in  cash) 
and  certificates  of  bene¬ 
ficial  interest  in  the  iron 
company  stock  for  $i  ,000,- 
000,  guaranteed  to  pay  six 
per  cent,  interest.  The 
stocks  and  bonds  issued  by  the  Temple  Iron 
Company  w’ere,  of  course,  made  valuable  only 
by  the  guarantee  of  the  railroads.  This  w’as 
an  enormous  price  for  the  mines,  and  Simpson 
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and  Watkins  accepted  it  instantly.  Having 
now  no  coal-mines,  they  had  no  further  in¬ 
terest  in  the  independent  railroad,  and  the 
project  died. 

The  railroads  then  proceeded  to  make  a 
contract  among  themselves  to  divide  there¬ 
after  the  tonnage  of  that  district  on  the  basis 
of  their  interest  in  the  Iron  Company — that  is, 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  coal 
that  each  had  carried  out  of  the  district  in 
the  preceding  five  years.  This  is  merejy  an 
illustration  of  a  legal  methixl  of  whipping 
the  devil  around  the  stump.  The  object  of 
this  contract  for  the  division  of  the  tonnage 
was  to  effect  a  pooling  of  freight  that  could  lie 
maintained  despite  the  law,  which  sjiecifically 
forbids  such  {xxiling.  It  is  a  highly  perfected 
kind  of  pool,  working  automatically,  with 
Baer  in  absolute  control.  The  stock  of  the 
T emplelron  Company  is  held  by  the  Guarantee 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  with  the  abso¬ 
lute  right  of  voting  it,  which  right  it  annually 
turns  over  to  Baer,  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  by  giving  him  its  proxy;  in  other  words, 
he  can  vote  this  stiKk  exactly  as  he  pleases. 

From  the  first,  this  right  gave  him  authority 
to  compel  the  railroads  to  live  up  to  their 
contract  to  divide  tonnage.  He  could  in¬ 
sure  absolute  harmonv.  He  was  enabled 


therefore — and  this  is  an  imjiortant  point — 
to  show  how  the  whole  industry’  could  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  how  enormous  profits  could  be 
derived  from  a  combination.  The  Coal 
Trust  is  practically  the  develo])ment  and 
extension  of  the  Temple  Iron  Company  ar¬ 
rangement  applied  to  the  whole  anthracite 
district,  an  arrangement  free  from  the  danger 
that  lies  in  a  contract,  in  that  a  contract  is 
always  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  courts. 

Thus  the  coal  barons  had  yielded  to  the 
mightiest,  and  he  had  become  king.  He  was  in 
the  saddle  and  ready  to  ride  at  the  head  of  his 
forces  in  1900.  He  brought  about  a  general 
recognition  of  the  Reading  interests;  organ izetl 
a  holding  company,  which  owns  the  stock  of 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading  Iron  &  Coal  Company, 
and  various  other  affiliated  concerns;  and 
made  himself  president  not  only  of  the  parent 
company,  but  of  the  stronger  subsidiary  ones. 
Remember  that  the  Reading  Company  owns 
si-xty-three  per  cent,  of  all  the  unmined  hard 
coal  in  the  world,  and  that  ever  since  Franklin 
B.  Gowen  unmercifully  thrashed  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  in  a  legal  battle  in  1879,  the 
latter  has  acted  in  concert  with  the  Reading 
in  all  hard-coal  matters.  Baer  also  practically 
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controlled  the  Lehi"h  Valley  and  had  welded 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
and  the  Erie  into  his  scheme  by  means  of 
the  Temple  Iron  Com|)any  deal.* 

Directly  the  Trust,  now  a  tangible  thing, 
was  in  working  order,  Baer  set  alx)uf  securing 
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under  their  direction;  and  the  rule  was  es¬ 
tablished — and  it  is  enforced  relentlessly — of 
cutting  off  the  supply  of  any  dealer,  whole¬ 
saler  or  retailer,  who  should  depart  from  the 
schedule  of  prices  fixed  by  the  Trust. 

So  far  as  the  railroads  in  the  Trust  were 
concerned,  the  outward  semblance  of  inde¬ 
pendent  action  was  carefully  maintained,  as 
it  is  now.  For  instance.  President  Baer, 
President  Truesdale,  President  Thomas,  and 
others  would  meet,  quite  by  accident  of  course, 
in  the  Lawyers’  Club,  in  New  York,  for 
luncheon.  They  talked  about  business — men 
of  affairs  always  do  that — and  it  was  pure 
chance  that  the  coal  price-lists  issued  by  each 
railroad  after  these  luncheons  were  exactly 
the  same.  It  was  merely  a  general  under¬ 
standing.  Here  you  have  the  “gentlemen’s 
agreement”  in  its  perfected,  purified  form. 

The  spirit  of  the  Trust  in  its  relations  with 
the  public  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the 
records  of  an  organization  in  Chicago,  which 
was  made  up  of  local  representatives  and 
of  the  selling  agents  of  the  coal  railroads. 
A  retributive  justice  presei^-ed  the  minutes  of 
their  meetings.  Here  are  some  of  the  entries: 

Please  note  the  number  opposite  your  name  in 
attached  list,  and  when  communicating  with  the 
chairman  on  any  matter  where  the  use  of  your  name 
is  not  advisable,  use  your  number,  which  will  answer 
the  purpose. 

Who  sells  James  Boffin  ? 

No.  6  denies  any  knowledge  of  the  source  of 
supply  of  C.  J.  Boedecker. 

C.  L.  Dering  (agent  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.)  will  not 
sell  any  more  coal  to  Hall  &  Co.  if  there  are  any 
more  charges  against  the  company  of  cutting. 

Permission  given  to  Peabody  &  Co.  to  dis|X)se  of 
1,200  tons  of  damaged  coal  at  any  price  obtainable 
for  the  same. 

Mr.  Dreiske  was  given  permission  to  sell  damaged 
coal  at  $i  off  price.  He  is  to  notify  the  chairman 
when  the  coal  is  disposed  of.* 


control  of  the  selling  machineiy,  which  was 
in  the  hands  of  ])owerful  wholesalers,  or  sales 
agents.  (Remember,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  strength  of  the  Beef  Trust  and  of  Standard 
Oil  rests  almost  wholly  upon  their  control  of 
the  selling  machinery.)  The  railroads  or¬ 
ganized  sales  departments  of  their  own,  or 
made  contracts  which  place^l  the  wholesalers 

*  In  the  former  article  the  statement  was  inadvertently  made 
that  the  Reading  operates  the  Lehigh  Valley  under  lea.se.  The 
Reading  did  lea.se  the  Lehigh  Valley  for  a  pmod  of  goo  years, 
but  the  lease  was  abrogated  by  the  courts,  being  plainly  iflegal, 
as  the  two  railroads  are  parallel  and  competing  lines.  But  the 
advantages  sought  under  this  lease  are  secured  by  a  “  communion 
of  interests”  safeguarded  by  interchanges  of  members  of  the 
boards  of  directors.  Legally,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Reading 
are  two  distinct  companies,  supposedly  competing  with  each 
other;  practically,  the  Reading  rules  the  Lehigh  Valley  as  if  it 
were  its  own  property. 


As  the  Coal  Trust  waxed  in  strength,  labor 
grew  restless.  The  old,  old  question  of 
wages  had  been  supplemented  by  a  lively 
realization  of  the  powder  robbery'.  If  the 
operators  had  been  willing  to  relinquish  that 
outrageous  graft,  there  would  have  been  no 
strike  in  1900.  But  they  were  not.  There 
was  a  strike.  Mark  Hanna,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  was  injuring  McKinley’s  chance 
for  reelection,  forced  a  settlement  under 
which  the  operators  had  to  give  up  the  powder 
graft  and  grant  a  ten  per  cent,  increase  in 
wages  as  well. 

*  W  R.  Hcarst  against  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad 
<f  df..  exhibit  140. 
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This  unforeseen  success  of  the  miners  academic  proposition,”  wrote  Baer  to  Mitchell 
gave  them  enormous  confidence,  and  their  during  the  strike  of  1902.  That  strike  cost 
leaders  straightway  began  looking  ahead  for  the  railroads  $28,000,000  in  freight,  and  the 
further  gain.  Out  of  the  ranks  had  risen  miners  $25,000,000  in  wages.  Mitchell 
John  Mitchell,  who  is  a  master  of  intrigue,  knows  that  the  big  strike  was  won  by  public 
He  has  eloquence,  without  which  no  man  can  opinion,  crystallizing  in  President  Roosevelt’s 
be  a  labor  leader,  a  capacity  for  organization,  interv’ention;  he  must  realize  that  if  there  be 
a  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  and  a  another  strike  at  this  time  public  opinion  will 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  weakness  of  the  be  against  the  miners,  and  that  therefore 
miners  and  their  lack  of  stability.  He  seems  they  cannot  win.  The  Coal  Trust  has  noth- 
to  have  no  illusions.  When  he  talks  bun-  ing  to  gain  by  such  a  strike;  if  it  should  win, 
combe,  as  he  sometimes  does,  it  is  with  a  it  could  not  reduce  wages  nor  make  any  in¬ 
purpose  more  definite  than  increasing  his  own  crease  in  the  price  of  coal  which  could  not  be 
popularity.  He  has  the  marvelous  art  of  keep-  enforced  even  without  a  strike.  A  general 
ing  his  own  counsel  and  yet  retaining  the  con-  strike  would  cost  more  than  $100,000,000 
fidence  of  his  men.  He  has  many  of  the  char-  without  any  return,  and  that  is  not  business, 
acteristics  of  a  political  boss  of  the  Quay  type.  The  Coal  Trust  and  the  Labor  Trust  will 
This  was  the  Mitchell  who  organized  the  bluster  with  much  noise,  making  all  manner 
Labor  Trust,  as  that  trust  was  made  manifest  of  threats  in  earnest  efforts  to  wring  con- 
to  the  world  in  the  strike  of  1902.  I  would  cessions  from  each  other,  up  to  the  point  of 
not  say  of  that  strike  that  it  was  deliberately  absolute  hostilities.  Then  they  will  get  to- 
brought  on  by  the  Coal  Trust,  but  certainly  gether  and  the  public  must  pay  the  bill,  for 
the  Coal  Trust  profiled  tremendously  as  the  the  only  interest  that  has  less  consideration 
result  of  the  contest,  despite  the  fact  that  labor  for  the  public  than  the  Coal  T rust  is  the  Labor 
won  practically  all  it  fought  for.  Nothing  in  Trust. 

Baer’s  career  more  forcefully  illustrates  the  To  find  actual  figures  which  show  how  the 
man’s  genius  than  the  way  in  which  he  framed  combination  of  the  coal  railroads  has  increased 
the  issues  of  that  stniggle.  He  was  probably  the  wealth  of  individual  members  of  the  Trust, 
the  first  man  to  realize  that  the  miners  would  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  the  records  of 
win  in  their  main  contentions,  and  he  set  out  the  stock-market.  In  1898  the  market  value 
on  a  campaign  to  turn  their  victory  into  a  of  Reading  stock  was  $29,885,000;  on  March 
means  of  increasing  the  Coal  Trust’s  power  1st  last  it  was  $164,350,000,  having  increased 
to  fi.x  and  maintain  prices.  more  than  500  per  cent.  Erie  has  jumped 

Neither  Baer  nor  Mitchell  is  overburdened  from  $12,554,000  to  $93,300,000,  nearly  900 
with  sentiment;  each  is  blessed  w’ith  great  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  market  value 
common  sense.  “Anthracite  mining  is  a  of  sei’en  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads  in  the 
business,  not  a  religious,  sentimental,  or  period  named  is  more  than  $400,000,000.* 

*  The  figures  for  these  seven  roads,  showing  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  capital  stock  alone,  can  be  presented  with  reason¬ 
able  accuracy.  If  the  highest  prices  reached  were  used  for  comparison,  the  contrast  would  be  much  greater.  Keadin|c  common, 
for  instance,  has  touched  lAaM,  which  made  the  value  of  the  stock  Sns.ooo.ooo.  and  the  others  were  proportionately  higher. 


Par  value  of  out¬ 
standing  stocks. 

Lowest  prices  and 
market  value 
in  1898. 

Prices  and  market 
value  on 

March  i,  1906. 

Reading  common . 

$70,000,000 

17K 

$ia,4a5,ooo 

136^4 

$05.7*5.000 

1st  preferred . 

28,000,000 

»S« 

4.340,000 

91 

25,620,000 

ad  preferred . 

Total . 

42,000,000 

$140,000,000 

16 

15,120,000 

5>3*'88s,ooo 

98 

i 

41,160.000 

>162,505,000 

Central  R.R.  of  N.  J . 

30,000,000 

84H 

25.350, 000 

314H 

64.a37.500 

I.ehigh  Valley . 

40,441,000 

17H 

7.077.  t7S 

74H 

30,138,645 

Erie  common . 

112,246.300 

II 

12.347.093 

43 

48.a6s.009 

1st  preferred . '. . . 

4a  .844.000 

ISH 

6,640,820 

77  K 

33,204,100 

ad  preferred . 

Total . 

1 6.000, COO 

$^171,090,000 

aoK 

4.6^.000 

$,3,667,913 

67 

10,720,000 

$02,190,009 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western . 

afi.aoo.ooo 

141H 

38,007.000 

‘  460 

120.520,000 

Delaware  &  Hudson . 

35,000.000 

wK 

32.725,000 

206 

72,100,000 

New  York.  Ontario  &  Western . 

58.110.98, 

13I4 

7.771.547 

50 

29.059.991 

Total  increase  in  the  value  of  these  stocks,  $403,355,510. 


Pkotoi'rafh  Av  Kau, 

A  MINI*:  C.ALl.iiKV  THKor* 

If  it  were  possible  to  show  the  constant  rise 
in  price  of  the  bonds  of  all  these  railroads; 
to  show  how  much  the  railroad  coal  proper¬ 
ties  have  increased  in  value;  how  the  value 
of  the  stock  of  the  sources  of  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies,  chiefly  railroads,  has  increased;  how 
much  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  profited; 

I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  grand 
total  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest-bearing 
national  debt  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
something  less  than  a  thousand  millions. 

This  tremendous  increase  is  due  primarily 
to  the  a<lvance  in  the  price  of  coal,  and  to 
speculative  anticipation  of  future  advances. 

Is  this  advance  which  the  Trust  has  made 
warranted  by  conditions?  Is  the  price  we 
are  {xiying  now  a  fair  price?  I>et  us  con¬ 
sider  some  figures: 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
mining,  due  to  higher  wages  and  physical 
difficulties  in  working  lower  levels.  Evidence 
l)efore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
showed  that  the  cost  of  taking  the  coal  from 
the  mine  increased  from  $1.43  a  ton  in  1900 
to  $1.0  in  1903.  In  that  time  the  price  of 
coal  increased  a  dollar  a  ton,  nearly  double 
the  increase  in  cost.  Baer  testified  before 
the  commission  that  $2  a  ton  was  a  fair 
cost  of  mining  coal.  Now  this  cost  applies 
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to  ail  c«)al,  domestic  and  steam  sizes.  There 
are  some  nine  sizes  in  all.  About  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  output  is  in  domestic 
sizes,  which  command  the  maximum  price. 
The  steam  sizes,  which  until  alx)ut  1890  were 
handled  as  waste  and  dum|>ed  into  culm  piles, 
sell  for  prices  that  range  down  to  $1.50  a  ton. 
These  sizes,  however,  are  trans|K)rted  at  a 
lower  tariff  than  the  domestic  sizes. 

I.«t  us  take  the  Trust  in  figures,  which  fix 
the  cost  of  mining  anthracite  at  $2  a  ton, 
and  the  freight  rate  (to  tide)  at  $1.55  a  ton. 
This  would  make  the  tide-water  price  $3.55  a 
ton  for  domestic  sizes  of  hard  coal.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  secure  any  authoritative 
figures  showing  how  much  should  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  domestic  sizes  to  cover  losses  on 
the  lower  grades  of  steam  coal.  Of  course  this 
has  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  if  the 
steam  sizes  were  thrown  into  piles  it  would 
simply  mean  increasing  the  cost  of  mining  the 
domestic  siz^.  Certainly,  under  conditions 
now  existing,  seventy  cents  a  ton  added  to  the 
cost  of  domestic  sizes  would  be  liberal  if  not 
excessive.  This  would  make  the  price  of  coal 
at  tide  $4.25  a  ton  for  domestic  sizes.  Bear  in 
mind  this  tide-water  price  is  the  standard  for 
the  whole  country.  The  present  price  of 
coal  at  tide  is  $5.50  a  ton.  In  a  few  weeks 
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this  price  will  drop  back  fifty  cents.  Then  it 
will  mount  uj)  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  a  month 
until  it  reaches  $5.50 — this  sliding  scale  being 
arranged  to  encourage  buying  in  summer 
when  the  demand  for  hard  coal  falls  off  enor¬ 
mously. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Trust  includes  in 
this  cost  of  coal  the  charge  of  placing  it  in 
barges  and  ferrying  it  across  New  York  City. 
This  terminal  cost  is  fifteen  cents  a  ton.  The 
selling  cost,  including  the  guaranteeing  of  bad 
accounts  by  the  wholesalers  or  sales  agents, 
averages  about  ten  cents  a  ton.  The  retailers’ 
profit,  fixed  by  the  Trust,  is  $i  a  ton.  If 
the  price  were  fair  this  would  make  a  total  of 
$5.50  a  ton  to  the  New  York  consumer.  He 
is  now  paying  $6.50  a  ton.  I  think  it  is  true 
that  the  T rust  has  exacted  a  profit  of  seventy- 
five  cents  a  ton  above  what  is  fair  and  just  by 
virtue  of  its  ability  to  maintain  the  advance. 
In  1904,  when  the  total  output  was  more  than 
73,000,000  tons,  this  made  an  amazing  total 
of  upward  of  $33,000,000  in  a  single  year. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  price  of  anthracite 
coal  will  ever  go  below  $4.50  a  ton  at  tide. 
Baer  fi.xed  that  minimum  as  securely  as 
human  foresight  can  safeguard  anything, 
when,  after  the  Coal  Strike  Commission  of 


1903  had  settletl  the  question  of  wages,  he 
suggested  that  the  miners  receive  one  per 
cent,  of  every  increase  of  five  cents  above 
the  price  of  $4.50  a  ton  at  tide.  This  sug¬ 
gestion  was  adopted  despite  the  bitter  pro¬ 
tests  of  Baer’s  associates.  From  1850  until 
the  strike  of  1903  the  price  of  hard  coal  had 
been  above  $4.50  only  on  three  occasions. 

WTien  in  the  action  brought  by  W.  R. 
Hearst  against  the  railroads  in  the  Coal  Trust, 
Clarence  J.  Sheam  argued  for  a  reduction  in 
the  freight  rate  in  order  that  coal  might  be 
furnished  more  cheaply  to  the  consumer,  the 
lawyers  for  the  Trust  thundered  at  him  that 
this  reduction  was  aimed  at  the  miners  who, 
under  the  Baer  sliding  scale,  had  received 
$2,000,000  in  addition  to  the  w’ages  fixed  by 
the  commission. 

Mr.  Sheam  has  gone  exhaustively  into  this 
matter  of  coal  rates,  attacking  it  from  many 
sides  and  proving  his  figures  by  all  possible 
manner  of  comparisons.  He  has  shown  that 
hard  coal  can  be  gathered  and  carried  to 
tide  for  an  average  of  $1.08  a  ton,  the 
range  being  from  84  cents  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  to  $1.30  on  the  Erie,  and  he  main¬ 
tains  that  an  average  rate  of  $1.35 — a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  twenty  cents  from  the  present  tariff — 
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would  still  give  the  railroads  engaged  in  the 
traffic  a  handsome  profit,  a  profit  slightly  in 
excess  of  that  derived  from  the  carrying  of 
all  other  freight.  From  1897  to  1900,  under 
the  coal-purchase  contracts,  the  railroads  re¬ 
ceived  $1.27  a  ton  for 
carrying  domestic  hard 
coal,  and  they  were  anxious 
to  make  all  the  contracts 
they  could  at  that  rate. 

The  actual  cost  of  fuel  and 
labor  in  bringing  a  train 
of  seventy-five  cars,  loaded 
with  2,000  tons  of  coal, 
over  the  Reading  is  less 
than  three  and  a  half  cents 
a  ton,  leaving  $1.5 to 
jiay  the  general  ojierating 
expenses,  fixed  charges, 
and  so  forth. 

If  the  Coal  Trust  were 
bent  upon  serving  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  were  content  with  a 
fair  and  reasonable  margin 
of  profit,  we  in  New  York 
could  have  coal  placed  in 
our  bins  at  $5.25  a  ton, 

$1.25  a  ton  less  than  we 
are  now  paying.  And  the 
reduction  throughout  the  countrj'  would  be 
the  same.  But  that  isn’t  the  spirit  of  mo¬ 
nopoly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Trust 
can  maintain  any  price  it  chooses  to  fix.  As 
former  Judge  Campbell  declared  to  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  in  February 
of  last  year: 

“This  commission  knows  now  as  well  as  it 
will  know  if  it  calls  1,000  witnesses  that  the 
price  of  coal  to-day  is  approximately  $5  a  ton, 
and  that  it  could  be  $8  or  $10  a  ton  if  the 
operators  demanded  that  price.” 

During  the  strike  of  1902  coal  sold  in  New 
York  for  $18  a  ton,  and  a  price  of  $15  a  ton 
was  maintained  for  a  considerable  time. 
This  is  significant  as  showing  the  |X)ssibilities 
in  high  prices. 

What  of  the  future  ?  It  all  depends  upon 
Baer.  Pretty  much  everything  in  the  liehavior 
of  the  Trust  harks  Imck  to  this  colossus  among 
trust  generals.  What  manner  of  man  is  he? 
What  is  the  secret  of  his  success? 

George  Franklin  Baer,  since  1900  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Reading  Company,  is  the  finest 
example  of  all  that  Ls  best  in  the  s}'stem  for 
which  he  stands,  the  modem  trust  idea. 
Measured  by  the  commonest  yardstick  of 
success,  his  personal  wealth,  he  falls  far  short 


of  his  contem|H)raries.  To-day  he  is  credited 
with  only  five  millions,  though  he  could  as 
easily  have  had  twenty  times  that.  Measured 
by  what  he  has  accompli.shed,  he  is  at  least 
the  equal  of  Rockefeller,  Armour,  Carnegie, 
and  Morgan.  And  if  one 
takes  that  juster,  severer 
test,  the  enduring  quality 
of  his  work,  he  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above 
them  all. 

The  fundamental  differ¬ 
ence  l)etween  Baer  and  his 
associates  is  this:  He  ad¬ 
justs  his  life  to  a  single 
cede  of  ethics.  He  has  a 
simple,  dogmatic  religion. 
And  this  religion  enters 
into  every  filler  of  his  be¬ 
ing.  Baer  squares  his  daily 
life  to  his  religion;  he  does 
not  attempt  to  square  his 
religion  to  his  life  or  that  of 
his  associates.  If  he  were 
stripjied  of  his  wealth,  his 
honors,  all  those  posses¬ 
sions  which  are  the  out¬ 
ward  sign  of  power,  and 
summoned  liefore  the  high 
court  of  Heaven  and  liefore  his  fellow  men, 
his  naked  soul  would  stand  forth  unafraid. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  life,  private  or  jiub- 
lic,  at  which  he  squints;  nothing  which  he 
is  not  ready  to  defend  with  ardor  and  the 
courage  of  every  real  fighting  man.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  man  living  who  could  better 
stand  this  acid  test  of  sincerity.  But  sin¬ 
cerity  is  not  morality,  for  sincerity  is  a  per- 
•.sonal  thing  while  morality  is  a  s<Kial  thing. 
There  is  no  more  sincere  pierson  than  your 
Iximb  thrower,  your  bloodstained  a.ssassin, 
who  seeks  to  destroy  those  in  power  whose 
views  differ  from  his.  The  most  dangerous 
men  are  those  who  have  the  moral  support  of 
a  formal  dogma. 

Baer  liegan  life  on  a  farm,  was  owner  of  a 
Radical  newsjiajier  at  nineteen,  and  has  an 
enviable  Civil  War  record.  He  began  his  pro¬ 
fessional  career  as  a  lawyer,  and  by  fighting 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  that  he  was  drawn  into  its  service. 
For  thirty  years  he  has  been  the  legal  genius 
of  the  comjjany.  Within  the  charmed  circle 
of  financial  kings  he  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  corporation  lawyers,  but  too 
conscientious,  too  conservative  and  too  just 
for  “practical  business.”  Yet  when  the  time 
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came,  he  forced  recognition  of  his  genius  in 
a  way  that  has  given  him  absolute  power. 

At  sixty,  Baer  has  reached  the  full  devel¬ 
opment  of  his  abilities.  Despite  years  of 
prodigious,  exhausting  work,  he  looks  ten 
years  younger  than  he  is.  If  you  should  go  to 
his  home  in  Readbg,  you  might  see  him 
striding  along  with  the  vigor  of  youth  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  a  slender,  sinewy 
figure,  with  a  face  of  rugged  strength,  em¬ 
phasized  by  thick,  harsh,  gray  hair  and  an  im- 
couth  beaid  that  straggles  from  his  chin.  He 
has  the  narrow,  almond-shaped  eyes  of  the 
Asiatic  without  their  obliquity.  When  he 
speaks  it  is  with  drawling  deliberation,  unless 
he  is  aroused;  then  a  sar^nic  grin  emphasizes 
his  forceful  words,  the  gray  eyes  harden,  and 
one  gains  some  idea  of  the  dominant,  dynamic 
force  oi  his  nature. 

So  long  as  Baer  rules  the  Coal  Trust  it  will 
be  guilty  of  no  outrageous  extortion.  He  will 
do  nothing  against  the  dictates  of  his  con¬ 
science,  a  conscience  that  is  not  the  creatme 
oi  self-interest.  But  he  is  most  dangerous 
because  of  his  very  virtues,  for  he  has  builded 
up  a  monopoly  so  secure,  so  powerful,  so 
legally  entrenched  that  it  is  a  menace  to  the 
public  weal,  and  when  he  turns  it  over  to 
another,  as  he  must  in  time,  his  successor  may 
make  the  Coal  Trust  an  engine  of  oppression. 
The  belief  that  our  rights  and  interests  will  be 
“protected  and  car^  for  by  the  Christian 
men  whom  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has 
given  control  of  the  property  interests  of  this 
country,”  as  Baer  once  wrote,  may  be  all 
right  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  but  it  is  never¬ 
theless  exceedingly  dangerous  to  place  our¬ 
selves  in  the  power  of  men  who  fed  they  are 
responsible  ody  to  their  own  concept  of  God. 

The  Coal  Trust  is  a  typical  instance  of 
what  we  can  see  going  on  about  us  in  every 


direction:  the  organization  of  the  productive 
resources  of  the  coimtry  and  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  in  a  few  hands  of  their  direction  and 
control.  This  Trust  is  an  especially  interest¬ 
ing  and  an  especially  dangerous  example 
b^use  of  die  perfection  of  its  organization 
and  its  success  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
law. 

Is  there  any  justification  for  this  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  vast  power?  Does  the  community 
in  any  way  benefit  from  it?  Undoubtedly, 
in  that  it  introduces  order,  economy,  and 
system  in  place  of  confusion,  waste,  and 
individual  caprice. 

Is  it  dangerous?  Yes,  because  it  places  a 
vast  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  irresponsible 
individuals,  giving  them  the  privilege  of 
imposing  upon  the  public  an  enormous  tax  in 
the  form  of  profits  out  of  all  ratio  to  the  service 
they  perform. 

Is  there  a  remedy?  When  I  came  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  forces  which  developed  the  Coal 
Trust,  and  realized  how  strongly  it  was  en¬ 
trenched,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  impreg¬ 
nable.  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
there  is  no  remedy  simply  because  I  myself 
have  no  specific  to  offer.  Bear  in  mind  that 
trusts  know  that  the  public  has  always  at  its 
oxnmand  the  powerful  antidote  of  govern¬ 
ment  control  and  govemm^t  regulation,  and 
that  this  knowledge  has  acted  and  will  c(H)- 
tinue  to  act  as  a  deterrent  from  intolerable 
oppression.  Nevertheless,  government  regu¬ 
lation  can  never  be  effective  unless  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  intelligent  public  opinion  and 
by  public  vigilance. 

In  the  last  analysis,  therefore,  there  is  no 
security  against  the  Cool  Trust  or  any  other 
monopoly  except  in  the  education  and  general 
intelligence  of  the  whole  people,  informed, 
directed,  and  supported  by  pitiless  publicity. 
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By  ELSA  BARKER. 

I  WOULD  not  give  my  least  enduring  song 

For  all  the  boasted  strength  of  all  the  strong. 
Should  once  the  billion  weak  ones  of  the  world 
But  r^ize  their  numbers — and  their  wrong. 
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CHAPTER  XIX  {Continued) 

“  T  CAN’T  raise  the  road-house  on  the  wire 

X  and — something  dreadful  has  happened, 

I  know.” 

“What  made  her  go?”  Glenister  shouted. 

“To  save  you,”  came  Cherry’s  faint  reply. 
“If  you  love  her,  ride  fast  to  the  Sign  of  the 
Sled  or  you’ll  be  too  late.  The  Bronco  Kid 
has  gone  there - ” 

At  that  name  Roy  crashed  the  instrument 
to  its  hook  and  burst  out  of  the  shanty,  call¬ 
ing  loudly  to  his  men. 

“What’s  up?” 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

“To  the  Sign  of  the  Sled,”  he  panted. 

“We’ve  sto<xi  by  you,  Glenister,*  and  you 
can’t  quit  us  like  this,”  said  one  angrily. 
“The  traU  to  town  is  good,  and  we’ll  take  it 
if  you  do.”  Roy  saw  they  feared  he  was 
deserting,  feared  that  he  had  heard  some 
alarming  rumor  of  which  they  did  not  know. 

<  “  We’ll  let  the  mine  go,  boys,  for  I  can’t  ask 

you  to  do  what  I  refuse  to  do  myself,  and  yet 
it’s  not  fear  that’s  sending  me.  There’s  a 
woman  in  danger  and  I  must  go.  She  courted 
rain  to  save  us  all,  risked  her  honor  to  try  and 
right  a  wrong — and — I’m  afraid  of  what  has 
happ>ened  while  we  were  fighting  here.  I 
don’t  ask  you  to  stay  till  I  come  back — it 
wouldn’t  be  square  and  you’d  better  go  while 
you  have  a  chance.  As  for  me — I  gave  up 
the  old  claim  once — I  can  do  it  again.”  He 
swimg  himself  to  the  horse’s  back,  settled  into 
the  saddle,  and  rode  out  through  the  lane  of 
belted  men. 

CHAPTER  XX 

IN  WHICH  THREE  GO  TO  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 
SLED  AND  BUT  TWO  RETURN 

As  Helen  and  her  companion  ascended  the 
mountain,  scarred  and  swept  by  the  tempest 
of  the  previous  night,  they  heaH,  far  below, 
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the  swollen  torrent  brawling  in  its  boulder- 
ridden  bed, while  behind  them  the  angry  ocean 
spread  southward  to  a  blood-red  horizon. 
Ahead,  the  bleak  mountains  brooded  over  for¬ 
bidding  valleys;  to  the  west  a  suffused  sun 
glared  sullenly,  painting  the  high-piled  clouds 
with  the  gorgeous  hues  of  a  stormy  sunset. 
To  Helen  the  wild  scene  seemed  dyed  with 
the  colors  of  flame  and  blood  and  steel. 

“That  rain  raised  the  deuce  with  the 
trails,”  said  Struve,  as  they  picked  their  way 
past  an  unsightly  “slip”  whence  a  part  of 
the  overhanging  mountain,  loosened  by  the 
deluge,  had  slid  into  the  gulch.  “Another 
storm  like  that  would  wash  out  these  roads 
completely.” 

Even  in  the  daylight  it  was  no  easy  task 
to  avoid  these  danger  spots,  for  the  horses 
floundered  on  the  muddy  soil.  Vaguely  the 
girl  wondered  how  she  would  find  her  way 
back  in  the  darkness,  as  she  had  planned. 
She  said  little,  as  they  approached  the  road¬ 
house,  for  the  thoughts  within  her  brain  had 
begun  to  clamor  too  wildly;  but  Struve,  more 
arrogant  than  ever  before,  more  terrifyingly 
sure  of  himself,  was  loudly  garrulous.  As 
they  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  the  dread  that 
|X)ssessed  the  girl  became  of  paralyzing  in¬ 
tensity.  If  she  should  fail — but  she  vowed 
she  would  not,  could  not,  faU. 

They  rounded  a  bend  and  saw  the  Sign  of 
the  Sl^  cradled  below  them  where  the  trail 
dipped  to  a  stream  which  tumbled  from  the 
comb  above  into  the  river  twisting  like  a 
silver  thread  through  the  distant  valley.  A 
p>eeled  flag-pole  topped  by  a  spruce  ^ugh 
stood  in  front  of  the  tavern,  while  over  the 
door  hung  a  sled  suspended  from  a  beam. 
The  house  itself  was  a  quaint  structure,  ram¬ 
bling  and  amorphous,  from  whose  sod  roof 
sprang  blooming  flowers,  and  whose  high- 
banked  walls  were  pierced  here  and  there 
with  sleepy  windows.  It  had  been  buUt  by 
a  homesick  foreigner  of  unknown  nationality 
whom  the  army  of  “mushers”  who  paid  for 
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his  clean  and  orderly  hospitality  had  dubbed 
duly  and  as  a  matter  of  course  a  “Swede.” 
When  travel  had  changed  to  the  river  trail, 
leaving  the  house  lonesome  and  high  as 
though  left  by  a  receding  wave,  Struve  had 
taken  it  over  on  a  debt  and  now  ran  it  for 
the  convenience  of  a  slender  traffic,  mainly 
stampeders,  who  chose  the  higher  route 
toward  the  interior.  His  hireling  spent  the 
idle  hours  in  prospecting  a  hungry  quartz  lead 
and  in  doing  assessment  work  on  near-by 
claims. 

Shortz  took  the  horses  and  answered  his 
employer’s  questions  curtly,  flashing  a  curious 
look  at  Helen.  Under  other  conditions  the 
girl  would  have  been  delighted  with  the  place, 
for  this  was  the  quaintest  sp>ot  she  had  found 
in  the  north  country.  The  main  room  held 
a  bar  and  gold  scales,  a  rude  table,  and  a  huge 
iron  heater,  while  its  walls  and  ceiling  were 
sheeted  with  white  cloth  so  cunningly  stitched 
and  tacked  that  it  seemed  a  cavern  hollowed 
from  chalk.  It  was  filled  with  trophies  of  the 
hills,  stuffed  birds  and  animals,  skins  and 
antlers,  from  which  depended  in  careless 
confusion,  dog  harness,  snow-shoes,  guns,  and 
articles  of  clothing.  A  door  to  the  left  led 
into  the  bunk  room  where  travelers  had  been 
wont  to  sleep  in  tiers  three  deep.  To  the  rear 
was  a  kitchen  and  cache,  to  the  right  a  com¬ 
partment  which  Struve  called  the  art  gallery. 
Here,  free  rein  had  been  allowed  the  original 
owner’s  artistic  fancies,  and  he  had  covered  the 
place  with  pictures  clipped  from  gazettes  of 
questionable  repute  till  it  was  a  bewildering 
arrangement  of  ladies  in  pink  tights,  pugilists 
in  scanty  trunks,  prize  bulldogs,  and  other 
more  or  less  moral  characters  of  the  sporting 
world. 

“This  is  probably  the  worst  company  you 
were  ever  in,”  Struve  observed  to  Helen,  with 
a  forced  attempt  at  lightness. 

“Are  there  no  guests  here?”  she  asked  him, 
her  anxiety  very  near  the  surface. 

“Travel  is  light  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
They’ll  come  in  later,  perhaps.” 

A  fire  was  burning  in  this  pink  room  where 
the  landlord  had  begun  spreading  the  table 
for  two,  and  its  warmth  was  grateful  to  the  girl 
Her  companion,  thorougUy  at  his  ease, 
stretched  himself  on  a  fur-covered  couch  and 
s.moked. 

“Let  me  see  the  papers,  now,  Mr.  Struve,” 
she  began,  but  he  put  her  off. 

“  No,  not  now.  Business  must  wait  on  oiu: 
dinner.  Don’t  spoil  our  little  party,  for 
there’s  time  enough  and  to  spare.” 


She  arose  and  went  to  the  window,  unable 
to  sit  still.  Looking  down  the  narrow  gulch  she 
saw  that  the  moimtains  beyond  were  indis¬ 
tinct,  for  it  was  growing  dark  rapidly.  Dense 
clouds  had  roll^  up  from  the  east.  A  rain¬ 
drop  struck  the  glass  before  her  eyes,  then 
another  and  another,  and  the  hills  grew  misty 
behind  the  coming  shower.  A  traveler  with 
a  pack  on  his  back  hurried  around  the  comer 
of  the  building  and  past  her  to  the  door.  At 
his  knock  Struve,  who  had  been  watching 
Helen  through  half-shut  eyes,  arose  and  went 
into  the  other  room. 

“Thank  Heaven,  some  one  has  come,”  she 
thought.  The  voices  were  deadened  to  a 
hum  by  the  sod  walls,  till  that  of  the  stranger 
raised  itself  in  such  indignant  protest  that  she 
distinguished  his  words. 

“  Oh,  I’ve  got  money  to  pay  my  way.  I’m 
no  deadhead.” 

Shortz  mumbled  something  back. 

“I  don’t  care  if  you  are  closed.  I’m  tired 
and  there’s  a  storm  coming.” 

This  time  she  heard  the  landlord’s  refusal 
and  the  miner’s  angry  profanity.  A  moment 
later  she  saw  the  traveler  plodding  up  the 
traU  toward  town. 

“^Tiat  does  that  mean?”  she  inquired,  as 
the  lawyer  reentered. 

“Oh,  that  fellow  is  a  tough,  and  Shortz 
wouldn’t  let  him  in.  He’s  careful  whom  he 
entertains — there  are  so  many  bad  men  roam¬ 
ing  the  hills.” 

The  landlord  came  in  shortly  to  light  the 
lamp,  and,  although  she  ask^  no  further 
questions,  Helen’s  uneasiness  increased.  She 
half  listened  to  the  stories  with  which  Struve 
tried  to  entertain  her  and  ate  little  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  meal  that  was  shortly  served  to  them. 
Struve,  meanwhile,  ate  and  drank  almost 
greedily,  and  the  shadowy,  sinister  evening 
crept  along.  A  strange  cowardice  had  sud¬ 
denly  overtaken  the  girl;  and  if,  at  this  late 
hour,  she  could  have  withdrawn,  she  would 
have  done  so  gladly  and  gone  forth  to  meet 
the  violence  of  the  tempest.  But  the  time  for 
retreat  was  past;  and  realizing  that,  for  the 
present,  apparent  compliance  was  her  wisest  . 
resource,  she  sat  quiet,  answering  the  man 
with  cool  words  while  his  eyes  grew  brighter, 
his  skin  more  flushed,  his  speech  more  rapid. 
He  talked  incessantly  and  with  feverish  gaiety, 
and  smoked  numberless  cigarettes,  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  flight  of  time.  At  last  he 
broke  off  suddenly  and  consulted  his  watch, 
while  Helen  remembered  that  she  had  not 
heard  Shortz  in  the  kitchen  for  a  long  time. 
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Suddenly  Struve  smiled  on  her  peculiarly, 
with  confident  cunning.  As  he  leered  at  her 
over  the  disMder  between  them  he  took  from 
his  pocket  a  flat  bundle  which  he  tossed  to  her. 

“  Now  for  the  bargain,  eh  ? ” 

“Ask  the  man  to  remove  these  dishes,”  she 
said,  as  she  undid  the  p>arcel  with  dumsy 
fingers. 

“  I  sent  him  away  two  hours  ago,”  said 
Struve,  arising  as  if  to  come  to  her.  She 
shrank  back,  but  he  only  leaned  across,  gath¬ 
ered  up  the  four  comers  (rf  the  tablecloth,  and, 
twisting  them  together,  carried  the  whole 
thing  out,  the  dishes  crashing  and  jangling  as 
he  threw  his  burden  recklessly  into  the  kitch¬ 
en.  Then  he  returned  and  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  stove,  staring  at  her  whUe  she 
perused  the  contents  of  the  papers,  which 
were  more  vtJuminous  than  she  had  supposed. 

For  a  long  time  the  girl  pored  over  the 
documents.  The  purport  of  the  papers  was 
only  too  obvious;  and  as  she  read,  the  proof 
of  her  uncle’s  guilt  stood  out  dear  and  damn¬ 
ing.  There  was  no  possibility  of  mistake; 
the  whole  wretched  plot  stood  out  plain,  its 
darkest  infamies  revealed. 

In  spite  of  the  cruelty  of  her  disillusionment 
Hden  was  nevertheless  exalted  with  the  fierce 
ecstasy  of  power,  with  the  knowledge  that 
justice  would  at  last  be  rendered.  It  would 
be  her  triumph  and  her  expiation  that  she, 
who  had  been  the  unwitting  tool  of  this  miser¬ 
able  clique,  would  be  the  one  through  whom 
restitution  was  made.  She  arose  with  her 
eyes  gleaming  and  her  lips  set. 

“It  is  here.” 

“  Of  course  it  is.  Enough  to  convict  us  all. 
It  means  the  p>enitentiary  for  your  precious 
uncle  and  your  lover.”  He  stretched  his  chin 
upward  at  the  mention  as  though  to  free  his 
throat  from  an  invisible  clutch.  “Yes,  yoiu* 
lover  particularly,  for  he’s  the  real  one. 
That’s  why  I  brought  you  here.  He’ll  many 
you,  but  I’ll  be  the  best  man.”  The  timbre 
of  his  voice  was  unpleasant. 

“  Come,  let  us  go,”  she  said. 

“Go,”  he  chuckled  mirthlessly.  “That’s 
•  a  fine  example  of  unconscious  humor.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Well,  first,  no  human  being  cotild  find  his 
way  down  to  the  coast  in  this  tempest;  second 
— but,  by  the  way,  let  me  explain  something 
in  those  papers  while  I  think  of  it.”  He  spoke 
casually  and  stepped  forward,  reaching  for 
the  parage,  which  she  was  about  to  give  up, 
when  something  prompted  her  to  snatch  it 
behind  her  back;  and  it  was  well  she  did,  for 


his  hand  was  but  a  few  inches  away.  He  was 
no  match  for  her  quickness,  however,  and  she 
glided  around  the  table,  thrusting  the  papas 
into  the  frmit  of  her  dress.  The  suddoi  con¬ 
tact  with  her  revolver  gave  her  a  certain  com- 
fOTt.  She  spoke  now  with  determination. 

“I  intend  to  leave  here  at  once.  Will  you 
bring  my  horse?  Very  well,  I  shall  do  it 
mys^.”  She  tiuned,  but  his  indolence  van- 
isl^  like  a  flash,  and  springing  in  front  of 
the  door  he  barred  her  way. 

“Hold  on,  my  lady.  You  ought  to  under¬ 
stand  without  my  saying  any  more.  Why  did 
1  bring  you  here?  Why  did  I  plan  this  little 
party?  Why  did  I  said  that  man  away? 
Just  to  give  you  the  proof  of  my  complicity 
in  a  crime,  I  suppose.  Well,  hardly.  You 
won’t  leave  here  to-night.  And  when  you 
do,  you  won’t  carry  those  p>apers — my  own 
safety  depends  on  that  and  I  am  selfish,  so 
don’t  get  me  started.  Listen  1  ”  They  caught 
the  wail  of  the  night  crying  as  though  hungry 
for  sacrifice.  “  No,  you’ll  stay  here.” 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  for  Helen  had 
stepped  to  the  telephone  and  taken  down  the 
receiver.  He  leaped,  snatched  it  from  her, 
and  then,  tearing  the  instrument  loose  from 
the  wall,  raised  it  above  his  head,  dashed  it 
upon  the  floor,  and  sprang  toward  her;  but 
she  wrenched  herself  free  and  fled  across  the 
room.  The  man’s  white  hair  was  wildly 
tumbled,  his  face  was  purple,  and  his  neck  and 
throat  showed  swollen,  throbbing  veins.  He 
stood  still,  however,  and  his  lips  cracked  into 
his  ever-present,  cautious  smile. 

“  Now,  don’t  let’s  fight  about  this.  It’s  no 
use,  for  I’ve  played  to  win.  You  have  your 
proof — ^now  I’ll  have  my  price — or  else  I’ll 
take  it.  Think  over  which  it  will  be,  while  I 
lockup.” 

Far  down  the  mountainside  a  man  was 
urging  a  brc^en  pony  recklessly  along  the 
trail.  The  beast  was  blown  and  spent,  its 
knees  weak  and  bending,  yet  the  rider  forced 
it  as  though  behind  him  yelled  a  thousand 
devils,  spurring  headlong  through  gully  and 
ford,  up  steep  slopes  and  down  invisible 
ravines.  Sometimes  the  animal  stumbled 
and  fell  widi  its  master,  sometimes  they  arose 
together,  but  the  man  was  heedless  of  all 
except  his  haste,  insensible  to  the  rain  which 
smote  him  blindingly,  and  to  the  wind  which 
seized  him  savagdy  upon  the  ridges,  or  grasped 
at  him  in  the  gullies  with  exhausted  malice. 
At  last  he  gained  the  plateau,  and  seeing  the 
road-house  light  beneath,  drove  his  heels  into 
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the  flanks  of  the  wind-broken  creature,  which 
lunged  forward  gamely.  Suddenly  he  felt  the 
pony  rear  and  drop  away  beneath  him,  paw¬ 
ing  and  scrambling,  and  instinctively  kicked 
his  feet  free  frcan  the  stirrups,  striving  to 
throw  himself  out  of  the  saddle  and  dear 
of  the  thrashing  hoofs.  It  seemed  that  he 
ttuTied  over  in  the  air  before  something  smote 
him  and  he  lay  still,  his  gaunt,  dark  face  up- 
tiuned  to  the  rain,  while  about  him  the  storm 
screamed  exultanUy. 

The  moment  Sfauve  disappeared  into  the 
outer  room  Helen  darted  to  the  window.  It 
was  merdy  a  single  sash,  nailed  fast  and  im¬ 
movable,  but  seizing  one  of  the  little  stools 
beside  the  stove  she  thrust  it  through  the 
glass,  letting  in  a  smother  of  wind  and  water. 
Before  she  could  escape,  Struve  bounded  into 
the  room,  his  face  livid  with  anger,  his  voice 
hoarse  and  furious. 

But  as  he  began  to  denounce  her  he  paused 
in  amazement,  for  the  girl  had  drawn  Cherry's 
weapx)n  and  leveled  it  at  him.  She  was  very 
pale  and  her  breast  heaved  as  from  a  swift 
run,  while  her  wondrous  gray  eyes  were  lit 
with  a  light  no  man  had  ever  seen  there  before, 
glowing  like  two  jewels  whose  hearts  con¬ 
tained  the  p)ent-up  passion  of  centuries.  She 
had  altered  as  though  under  the  deft  hand  of  a 
master  sculptor,  her  nostrils  growing  thin  and 
arched,  her  lips  tight  pressed  and  pitiless,  her 
head  pwised  proudly.  The  rain  drove  in 
through  the  shattered  window,  over  and  past 
her,  while  the  cheap  red  curtain  lashed  and 
whipp)ed  her  as  though  in  gleeful  applause. 
Her  bitter  abhorrence  of  the  man  made  her 
voice  sound  strangely  unnatural  as  she  com¬ 
manded: 

“Don’t  dare  to  stop  me.”  She  moved 
toward  the  door,  motioning  him  to  retreat 
before  her,  and  he  obeyed,  recognizing  the 
danger  of  her  coolness.  She  did  not  note  the 
calculating  treachery  of  his  glance,  however, 
nor  fathom  the  purposes  he  had  in  mind. 

Out  on  the  rain-swept  mountain  the  pros¬ 
trate  rider  had  regained  his  senses  and  now 
was  crawling  painfully  toward  the  road-house. 
Seen  through  the  dark  he  would  have  re¬ 
sembled  some  misshap>en,  cfeeping  monster, 
for  he  dragged  himself,  reptile-like,  close  to 
the  grouird.  But  as  he  came  doser  he 
heard  a  cry  which  the  wind  seemed  guarding 
from  his  ear,  and,  hearing  it,  he  rose  and 
rushed  blindly  forward,  staggering  like  a 
woimded  beast. 


Helen  watched  her  captive  dosdy  as  he 
backed  through  the  door  before  her,  for  she 
dared  not  lose  sight  of  him  until  fr^  The 
middle  room  was  lighted  by  a  glass  lamp  on 
the  bar  and  its  rays  showed  that  the  front 
doOT  was  secured  by  a  large  iron  bolt  She 
thanked  Heaven  thae  was  no  lock  and  key. 

Struve  had  retreated  until  his  back  was  to 
the  counter,  offering  no  word,  making  no 
move,  but  the  darting  brightness  of  his  eyes 
showed  that  he  was  alert  and  plannii^.  But 
when  the  dow  behind  Helen,  mged  by  the 
wind  through  the  broken  casement,  banged 
to,  the  man  made  his  first  lightning-like  move. 
He  dashed  the  lamp  to  the  floor,  where  it 
burst  like  an  egg-sheU,  and  darkness  leaped 
into  the  rxxHn  as  an  animal  p)ounces.  Had 
there  been  time  fm*  an  instant’s  calm  thought 
Helen  would  have  hastened  back  to  the 
light,  but  she  was  midway  to  her  liberty  and 
actuated  by  the  sole  desire  to  break  out  into 
the  op>en  air,  so  she  plunged  forward.  With¬ 
out  warning,  she  was  hurled  from  her  feet  by  a 
body  which  came  out  of  the  darkness  upon 
her.  She  fired  the  little  gun,  but  Struve’s 
arms  closed  about  her,  the  weapwn  was 
wrenched  frcun  her  hand,  and  ^e  found  her¬ 
self  fighting  against  him,  breast  to  breast, 
with  the  fury  of  desperation.  His  wine- 
burdened  breath  beat  into  her  face  and  she 
felt  herself  bound  to  him  as  though  by  hoops, 
while  the  touch  of  his  chedi  against  hers 
turned  her  into  a  terrified,  insensate  animal, 
fighting  with  every  ounce  of  its  stroigth  and 
every  nerve  <rf  its  body.  She  scream^  once, 
but  it  was  not  like  the  cry  of  a  woman. 
Then  the  struggle  went  cm  in  silence  and  utter 
blackness,  Struve  heading  her  like  a  gorilla 
till  she  grew  faint  and  her  head  began  to 
whirl,  while  darting  lights  drove  past  her  eyes 
and  there  was  the  roar  of  a  cataract  in  her 
ears.  She  was  a  strong  girl,  and  her  ripm  yoimg 
body,  imtried  until,  this  meunent,  answered 
in  every  fiber,  so  that  she  wrestled  with  almost 
a  man’s  strength  and  he  had  hard  shift  to 
hold  h^.  But  so  violent  an  encounter  could 
not  last.  Helen  felt  herself  drifting  free  from 
the  earth  and  losing  grip  of  all  things  tangible, 
when  at  last  they  tripp>ed  and  fell  against  the 
inner  door.  This  gave  way,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  man’s  strength  dep)arted  as 
though  it  were  a  thing  of  darkness  and  dared 
not  face  the  light  that  streamed  over  them. 
She  tore  herself  from  his  clutch  and  staggered 
into  the  supp)er  room,  her  loosened  hair  falling 
about  her  shoulders,  while  he  arose  from  his 
knees  and  came  toward  her  again,  gasping: 
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“I’ll  show  you  who’s  master  here.’’  Then 
he  ceased  abruptly,  cringingly,  and  threw  up 
an  arm  before  his  face  as  if  to  ward  a  blow. 
Framed  in  the  window  was  the  pallid  visage 
of  a  man.  The  air  rocked,  the  lamp  flared, 
and  Struve  whirled  completely  around,  falling 
back  against  the  wall.  His  eyes  filled  with 
horror  and  shifted  down  where  his  hand  had 
clutched  at  his  breast,  plucking  at  one  spot 
as  if  tearing  a  barb  from  his  bosom.  He 
jerked  his  head  toward  the  door  at  his  elbow 
in  quest  of  a  retreat,  a  shudder  ran  over  him, 
his  knees  buckled  and  he  plunged  forward 
upon  his  face,  his  arm  still  doubled  under  him. 

It  had  happened  like  a  flash  of  light,  and 
although  Hden  felt,  rather  than  heard,  the 
shot  and  saw  her  assailant  fall,  she  did  not  re¬ 
alize  the  meaning  of  it  till  a  drift  of  powder 
smoke  assailed  her  nostrils.  Even  so,  she 
experienced  no  shock  nor  horror  at  the  sight. 
On  the  contrary,  a  savage  joy  at  the  spec¬ 
tacle  seized  her  and  she  stood  still,  leaning 
slightly  forward,  staring  at  it  almost  gloat¬ 
ingly;  stood  so  till  she  heard  her  name  called, 
“Helen,  little  sister  1’’  and,  turning,  saw  her 
brother  in  the  window.  That  which  he  wit- 
nessed  in  her  face  he  had  seen  before  in  the 
faces  of  men  locked  close  with  a  hateful  death, 
men  from  whom  all  but  the  most  elemental 
passions  had  departed — but  he  had  never  seen 
a  woman  bear  the  marks  till  now.  No  artifice 
nor  falsity  was  there,  nothing  but  the  crudest, 
intensest  feeling,  which  many  people  live  and 
die  without  knowing.  There  are  few  who 
come  to  know  the  great  primitive,  passionate 
emotions.  But  in  this  black  night,  fighting 
in  defense  of  her  most  sacred  self,  this  girl’s 
nature  had  been  stripped  to  its  purely  savage 
elements.  As  Glenister  had  pr^icted,  Helen 
at  last  had  felt  and  yielded  to  irresistibly 
powerful  impulse. 

Glancing  backward  at  the  creature  sprawled 
by  the  door,  Helen  went  to  her  brother,  put 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him. 

“He’s  dead?”  the  Kid  asked  her.  She 
nodded  and  tried  to  speak,  but  began  to  shiver 
and  sob  instead. 

“Unlock  the  door,”  he  begged  her.  “I’m 
hurt  and  I  must  get  in.”  When  the  Kid  had 
hobbled  into  the  room,  she  pressed  him  to 
her  and  stroked  his  matted  head,  regardless 
of  his  muddy,  soaking  garments. 

“I  must  look  at  him.  He  may  not  be 
badly  hurt,”  said  the  Kid. 

“  Don’t  touch  him !  ”  She  followed,  never¬ 
theless,  and  stood  near  by  while  her  brother 
examined  his  victim.  Struve  was  breathing, 


and,  discovering  this,  the  others  lifted  him 
with  difficulty  to  the  couch. 

“  Something  cracked  in  here — ribs,  I  guess,” 
the  Kid  remarked,  gasping  and  feeling  his  own 
side.  He  was  weak  and  pale,  and  the  giii  led 
him  into  the  bunk  room,  where  he  could  lie 
down.  Only  his  wonderful  determination 
had  sustained  him  thus  far,  and  now  the 
knowledge  of  his  helplessness  served  to  pre¬ 
vent  Helen’s  collapse. 

The  Kid  would  not  hear  of  her  going  for 
help  till  the  storm  abated  or  daylight  came, 
insisting  that  the  trails  wejre  too  treacherous 
and  that  no  time  could  be  saved  by  doing  so. 
Thus  they  waited  for  the  dawn.  At  last  they 
heard  the  wounded  man  faintly  calling.  He 
spoke  to  Helen  hoarsely.  There  was  no 
malice,  only  fear  in  his  tones: 

“I  said  this  was  my  madness — and  I  got 
what  I  deserved,  but  I’m  going  to  die.  O 
God — I’m  going  to  die  and  I’m  afraid.” 
He  moaned  till  the  Bronco  Kid  hobbled  in, 
glaring  with  unquenched  hatred. 

“Yes,  you’re  going  to  die  and  I  did  it.  Be 
game,  can’t  you  ?  I  sha’n’t  let  her  go  for  help 
until  daylight.”  Helen  forced  her  brother 
back  to  his  couch,  and  returned  to  help  the 
w'ounded  man,  who  grew  incoherent  and 
began  to  babble.  A  little  later,  when  the  Kid 
seemed  stronger  and  his  head  clearer,  Helen 
ventured  to  tell  him  of  their  uncle’s  villainy 
and  of  the  proof  she  held,  with  her  hope  of 
restoring  justice.  She  told  him  of  the  attack 
planned  that  very  night  and  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  the  miners.  He  questioned 
her  closely  and,  realizing  the  bearing  of  her 
story,  crept  to  the  door,  casting  the  wind  like  a 
hound. 

“We’ll  have  to  risk  it,”  said  he.  “The 
wind  is  almost  gone  and  it’s  not  long  till 
daylight.” 

She  pleaded  to  go  alone,  but  he  was  firm. 
“I’ll  never  leave  you  again,  and,  moreover,  I 
know  the  lower  trail  quite  well.  We’ll  go 
down  the  gulch  to  the  valley  and  reach  town 
that  way.  It’s  farther,  but  it’s  not  so  dan¬ 
gerous.” 

“  You  can’t  ride,”  she  insisted. 

“lean  if  you’ll  tie  me  into  the  saddle. 
Come,  get  the  horses.” 

It  was  still  pitchy  dark  and  the  rain  was 
pouring,  but  the  wind  only  sighed  weakly  as 
though  tired  by  its  violence  when  she  helped 
the  Bronco  Kid  into  his  saddle.  The  effort 
wrenched  a  groan  from  him,  but  he  insisted 
that  she  tie  his  feet  beneath  the  horse’s  belly, 
saying  that  the  trail  was  rough  and  he  could 
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take  no  chance  of  falling  again;  so,  having 
performed  the  last  services  she  might  for 
Struve,  she  mounted  her  own  animal  and  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  pick  its  way  down  the  steep  descent 
bdiind  her  brother,  who  swayed  and  lurched 
dnmkenly  in  his  seat,  gripping  the  horn  be¬ 
fore  him  with  both  hands. 

They  had  been  gone  perhaps  a  half-hour 
when  another  horse  plunged  furiously  out  of 
the  darkness  and  halted  before  the  road-house 
door.  Its  rider,  mud-stained  and  disheveled, 
flung  himself  in  mad  haste  to  the  ground  and 
bolted,  in.  He  saw  the  signs  of  confusion  in  the 
outer  room,  chairs  upset  and  broken,  the  table 
wedged  against  the  stove,  and  before  the  coun¬ 
ter  a  shattered  lamp  in  a  pool  of  oil.  He  called 
loudly,  but  receiving  no  answer,  snatched  a 
light  which  he  found  burning  and  ran  to  the 
door  at  his  left.  Nothing  greeted  him  but  the 
empty  tiers  of  bunks.  Turning,  he  crossed  to 
the  other  side  and  burst  through.  Another 
lamp  was  lighted  beside  the  couch  where 
Struve  lay,  breathing  heavily,  his  lids  half 
closed  over  his  staring  eyes.  Roy  noted  the 
pool  of  blood  at  his  feet  and  the  broken  win¬ 
dow;  then,  setting  down  his  lamp,  he  leaned 
over  the  man  and  spoke  to  him. 

When  he  received  no  answer  he  spoke 
again  loudly.  Then,  in  a  frenzy,  Glenister 
shook  the  wounded  man  cruelly,  so  that  he 
cried  out  in  terror: 

“I’m  dying — oh,  I’m  dying.”  Roy  raised 
the  sick  man  up  and  thrust  his  own  face  before 
his  eyes. 

“This  is  Glenister.  I’ve  come  for  Helen — 
where  is  she?”  A  spark  of  recognition 
flickered  into  the  dull  stare. 

“You’re  too  late — I’m  dying — and  I’m 
afraid.” 

His  questioner  shook  Struve  again.  “  Where 
is  she?  Where  is  she?”  he  repeated,  time 
after  time,  till  by  very  force  of  his  own  insist¬ 
ence  he  compelled  realization  in  the  sufferer. 

“The  Kid  took  her  away.  The  Kid  shot 
me,”  and  then  his  voice  rose  till  it  flooded  the 
room  with  terror.  “The  Kid  shot  me  and 
I’m  dymg.”  He  coughed  blood  to  his  lips,  at 
which  Roy  laid  him  back  and  stood  up.  So 
there  was  no  mistake  after  all,  and  he  had 
arrived  too  late.  This  was  the  Kid’s  revenge. 
This  was  how  he  struck.  Lacking  courage  to 
face  a  man’s  level  eyes,  he  had  the  foulness  to 
prey  upon  a  woman.  Roy  felt  a  weakening 
ph)rsical  sickness  sweep  over  him  till  his  eye 
fell  upon  a  sodden  garment  which  Helen  had 
removed  from  her  brother’s  shoulders  and  re¬ 
placed  with  a  dry  one.  He  snatched  it  from 


the  floor  and  in  a  sudden  fury  felt  it  come 
apart  in  his  hands  like  wet  tissue  paper. 

He  found  himself  out  in  the  rain,  scanning 
the  trampled  soil  by  light  of  his  lamp,  and 
discerned  tracks  which  ^e  drizzle  had  not  yet 
erased.  He  reasoned  mechanically  that  the 
two  riders  could  have  no  great  start  of  him,  so 
strode  out  beyond  the  house  to  see  if  they  had 
gone  farther  into  the  hills.  There  were  no 
tracks  here,  therefore  they  must  have  doubled 
back  toward  town.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  they  might  have  left  the  beaten  path  and 
followed  down  the  little  creek  to  the  river;  but 
replacing  the  light  where  he  had  found  it,  he 
remounted  and  lashed  his  horse  into  a  stiff 
canter  up  toward  the  divide  that  lay  between 
him  and  the  city.  The  story  was  growing 
plainer  to  him,  though  as  yet  he  could  not 
piece  it  all  together.  Its  possibilities  stabbed 
him  r.'ith  such  horror  that  he  cried  out  aloud 
and  Deat  his  steed  into  faster  time  with  both 
hands  and  feet.  To  think  of  those  two 
ruffians  fighting  over  this  girl  as  though  she 
were  the  spoils  of  pillage!  He  must  overtake 
the  Kid — he  would!  The  possibUity  that  he 
might  not  threw  him  into  such  ungovernable 
mental  chaos  that  he  was  forced  to  calm  him¬ 
self.  Men  went  mad  that  way.  He  could 
not  think  of  it.  That  gasping  creature  in  the 
road-house  spoke  all  too  well  of  the  Bronco 
Kid’s  determination.  And  yet,  who  of  those 
who  had  known  him  in  the  past  would  dream 
that  his  vileness  was  so  utter  as  this? 

Away  to  the  right,  hidden  among  the 
shadowed  hills,  his  friends  rested  themselves 
for  the  coming  battle,  waiting  impatiently  his 
retxim,  and  timing  it  to  the  rising  sun.  Down 
in  the  valley  at  his  left  were  the  two  he  fol¬ 
lowed,  while  he,  obsessed  and  unreasoning, 
now  cursing  like  a  madman,  now  grim  and 
silent,  spurred  southward  toward  town  and 
into  the  ranks  of  his  enemies. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  HAMMER-LOCK 

Day  was  breaking  as  Glenister  came  down 
the  moimtain.  With  the  first  light  he  halted 
to  scan  the  trail,  and  having  no  means  of 
knowing  that  the  fresh  tracks  he  found  were 
not  those  of  the  two  riders  he  followed,  he 
urged  his  lathered  horse  ahead  till  he  became 
suddenly  conscious  that  he  was  very  tired  and 
had  not  slept  for  two  days  and  nights.  The 
recollection  did  not  reassure  the  yoimg  man. 
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for  his  body  was  a  weapon  whidi  must  not 
fail  in  the  lightest  measure,  now  that  there 
was  work  to  do.  Even  the  unwelcome 
speculation  upon  his  physical  handicap  offered 
relief,  however,  from  the  agony  which  fed 
upon  him  whenever  he  thought  of  Helen  in  the 
gambler’s  hands.  Meanwhile,  the  horse, 
groaning  at  his  master’s  violence,  plunged  on¬ 
ward  toward  the  roofs  of  Nome,  now  growing 
gray  in  the  first  dawn. 

It  seemed  years  since  Roy  had  seen  the  sun¬ 
light,  for  this  night,  burdened  with  suspense, 
h^  been  endlessly  long.  His  body  was  faint 
beneath  the  strain,  and  yet  he  rode  on  and  on, 
tired,  dogged,  stony,  his  eyes  set  toward  the 
sea,  his  mind  a  storm  of  formless,  whiriing 
thoughts,  beneath  which  was  an  imdeviating, 
implacable  determination. 

He  knew  now  that  he  had  sacrificed  aU  hope 
of  the  Midas,  and  likewise  the  hope  of  Hdm 
was  gone;  in  fact,  he  began  to  r^ize  dimly 
that  from  the  beginning  he  had  never  had  the 
possibQity  of  winning  her,  that  she  had  never 
been  destined  for  him,  and  that  his  love  for  her 
had  been  sent  as  a  light  by  which  he  was  to 
find  himself.  He  had  failed  everywhere,  he 
had  become  an  outlaw,  he  had  fought  and 
gone  down,  certain  only  of  his  rectitude  and 
the  mastery  of  his  unruly  spirit.  Now  the 
hour  had  come  when  he  would  i)erfonn  his 
last  mission,  deriving  therefrom  that  satis¬ 
faction  which  fate  could  not  deny.  He  would 
have  his  vengeance. 

The  scheme  took  form  without  conscious 
effort  on  his  part  and  embraced  two  things — 
die  death  of  the  gambler  and  a  meeting  with 
McNamara.  Of  the  former,  he  had  no  more 
doubt  than  that  the  sim  rising  there  would  sink 
in  the  west.  So  well  confirmed  was  this  belief 
that  the  detafls  did  not  engage  his  thought; 
but  on  the  result  of  the  oAer  encounter  he 
speculated  with  some  interest.  From  the  first 
McNamara  had  been  a  riddle  to  him,  and 
mystery  breeds  curiosity.  His  blind,  instinc¬ 
tive  hatred  of  the  man  had  assumed  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  a  mania;  but  as  to  what  the  out¬ 
come  would  be  when  they  met  face  to  face, 
fate  alone  could  tell.  Anyway,  McNamara 
should  never  have  Hrien — Roy  believed  his 
mission  covered  that  point  as  wdl  as  her  de¬ 
liverance  from  the  Bronco  Kid.  When  he  had 
finished — he  would  pay  the  price.  If  he  had 
the  luck  to  escape,  he  wotdd  go  back  to  his 
hills  and  his  solitude;  if  he  did  not,  his  future 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

He  entered  the  sflent  streets  unobserved, 
for  the  mists  were  heavy  and  low.  Smoke 


ctJumns  arose  vertically  in  ffie  still  air.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  having  beaten  down  the 
waves  which  rumbled  against  die  beach, 
filling  the  streets  with  their  subdued  thunder. 
A  ship,  anchored  in  the  offing,  had  run  in  from 
the  Iw  of  Sledge  Island  with  the  first  lull, 
and  midway  to  the  shore  a  tender  was  rising 
and  falling,  its  oars  flashing  like  the  silvered 
feelers  of  a  sea  insect  crawling  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ocean. 

He  rode  down  Frcmt  Street  heedless  of  dan¬ 
ger,  heedless  of  the  comment  his  appearance 
might  create.  He  passed  a  gambling  hall 
through  the  windows  of  which  came  a  sickly 
yellow  gleam.  A  man  came  out  unsteadily  and 
stared  at  the  horseman,  then  passed  on. 

Glenister’s  plan  was  to  go  straight  to  the 
Northern  and  from  there  to  track  down  its 
owner  relenUessly,  but  in  order  to  reach  the 
place,  he  must  pass  the  office  of  Dunham 
&  Struve.  This  brought  back  to  his  mind 
the  man  dying  out  there  ten  miles  behind 
him.  The  scantiest  humanity  demanded  that 
assistance  be  sent  at  once.  Yet  he  dared  not 
give  word  openly,  thus  betraying  his  presence 
in  the  town,  for  it  was  necessary  that  he 
maintain  his  liberty  during  the  next  hour  at 
all  hazards.  He  suddenly  thought  of  an  ex¬ 
pedient  and  reined  in  his  horse,  which  stopped 
with  wide-spread  legs  and  dejected  head 
while  he  dismounted  and  climbed  the  stairs  to 
leave  a  note  upon  the  door.  Some  one  would 
see  the  message  shortly  and  recognize  its 
urgency. 

In  dressing  fix'  the  battle  at  the  Midas  on 
the  previous  night  he  had  replaced  his  leather 
boots  with  “  mukluks,”  whi^  are  waterproof, 
light,  and  pliable  footgear  made  from  the 
$kin  of  seal  and  walrus.  He  was  thus  able  to 
move  as  noiselessly  as  though  in  moccasins. 
Finding  neither  pencfl  nor  paper  in  his  pKxket, 
he  tried  the  outer  door  of  the  office,  to  find  it  un¬ 
locked.  He  stepped  inside  and  fetened,  then 
moved  toward  a  table  aa  which  were  writing 
materials,  but  in  doing  so  heard  a  rustle  in 
Struve’s  private  (^ce.  Evidently  his  soft 
sc^es  had  not  disturbed  the  man  in^e.  Roy 
was  about  to  tiptoe  out  as  he  had  come  when 
the  hidden  man  cleared  his  throat.  It  is  in 
these  invduntary  sounds  that  the  voice  retains 
its  natural  quality  mote  distinctly  even  than 
in  speaking.  A  strange  eagerness  grew  in 
Glenister’s  face  and  he  iq>proached  tte  par¬ 
tition  stealthily.  It  was  of  wood  and  ^ass, 
the  panes  clouded  and  opaque  to  a  hei^t  of 
some  six  feet;  but  stepping  upon  a  chw  he 
peered  into  the  room  beyo^  A  man  knek 
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in  a  Iftter  of  papers  before  the  open  safe,  its 
drawers  and  compartments  removed  and  their 
contents  scattered.  The  watcher  loword  him¬ 
self,  drew  his  gun,  and  laid  soft  hand  upon  the 
door-knob,  turning  the  latch  with  firm  fingers. 
His  vengeance  had  come  to  meet  him. 

After  lying  in  wait  during  the  long  night, 
certain  t^t  the  vigilantes  would  spring  his 
trap,  McNamara  was  astounded  at  news  of 
the  battle  at  the  Midas  and  of  Glenister’s 
success.  He  stormed  and  cursed  his  men  as 
cowards.  The  judge  became  greatly  exercised 
over  this  new  development,  which,  coupled 
with  his  long  night  of  anxiety,  reduced  him 
to  a  pitiful  hysteria. 

“TTiey’U  blow  «5  up  next.  Great  heavens! 
Dynamite!  Oh,  that  is  barbarous.  For 
Heaven’s  sake,  get  the  soldiers  out,  Alec.” 

“  Aye,  we  can  use  them  now.”  Thereupon 
McNamara  roused  the  commanding  oflScer 
at  the  post  and  requested  him  to  accouter  a 
troop  and  have  them  ready  to  march  at  day¬ 
light,  then  bestirred  the  judge  to  start  the 
wheels  of  his  court  and  invoke  this  military 
aid  in  regular  fashion. 

“Make  it  all  a  matter  of  record,”  he 
said.  “  We  want  to  keep  our  skirts  clear  now.” 

“But  the  townspeople  are  against  us,” 
quavered  Stillman.  “They’ll  tear  us  to 
pieces.” 

“Let  ’em  try.  Once  I  get  my  hand  on  the 
ringleader,  the  rest  may  riot  and  be  damned.” 

Althou^  he  had  made  less  display  than  had 
the  judge,  the  receiver  was  no  less  deeply 
worried  about  Helen,  of  whom  no  news  came. 
His  jealousy,  fanned  to  red  heat  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  her  earlier  defection,  was  intensified 
fourfold  by  the  thought  of  this  last  adventure. 
Something  told  him  there  was  treachery  afoot, 
and  when  she  did  not  return  at  dawn  he 
began  to  fear  that  she  had  cast  in  her  lot  with 
the  rioters.  This  aroused  a  perfect  delirium 
of  doubt  and  anger  till  he  reasoned  further 
that  Struve,  having  gone  with  her,  must  also 
be  a  traitor.  He  recognized  the  menace  in 
this  fact,  knowing  the  man’s  venality,  so 
began  to  reckon  carefully  its  signifi<»nce. 
What  could  Struve  do?  What  proof  had  he? 
McNamara  started,  and,  seizing  his  hat, 
hurried  straight  to  the  lawyer’s  office  and  let 
himself  in  with  the  key  he  carried.  It  was 
light  enough  for  him  to  decipher  the  charac¬ 
ters  on  the  safe  lock  as  he  turned  the  combina¬ 
tion,  so  he  set  to  work  scanning  the  endless 
bundles  within,  hoping  that  after  all  the  man 
bad  taken  with  him  no  incriminating  evidmee. 


Once  the  searcher  paused  at  some  fancied 
sound,  but  when  nothing  came  of  it,  drew  his 
revolver  and  la)dng  it  birfore  him  just  inside 
the  safe  door  and  dose  beneath  his  hand, 
continued  to  run  through  the  documoits 
with  increasing  uneasiness.  He  had  been 
engaged  so  for  some  time  when  he  heard  the 
faintest  creak  at  his  back,  too  dight  to  alarm 
and  just  sufficient  to  break  his  tension  and 
cause  him  to  jeik  his  head  about.  Framed 
m  the  open  door  stood  Roy  Glenister  watch¬ 
ing  him. 

McNamara’s  astonishment  was  so  genuine 
that  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  faced  about,  and, 
prompted  by  a  secretive  instinct,  swung  the 
safe  door  to  as  though  to  guard  its  contents. 
He  had  acted  upon  the  impulse  before  reali¬ 
zing  that  his  weapon  was  inside  and  that  now, 
although  the  door  was  not  locked,  it  would 
require  one  dangerous,  yes,  fatal,  seccoid  to 
open  h. 

The  two  men  stared  at  each  other  for  a 
time,  silent  and  malignant,  their  glances 
meeting  like  blades;  in  the  older  man’s  face 
a  look  of  drfiance,  in  the  younger’s  a  dogged 
and  grim-purposed  enm'ty.  The  passing  of 
McNamara’s  first  perturbation  left  him  calm, 
alert,  dangerous;  whereas  the  continued  con¬ 
templation  of  his  enemy  worked  in  Glenister 
to  destroy  his  composure,  and  his  purpose 
blazed  forth  unhidden. 

He  stood  there  unkempt  and  soiled,  the 
clean  sweep  of  jaw  and  throat  overgrown 
with  a  three  day^  black  stubble,  his  hair  wet 
and  matted,  his  whole  left  side  foul  with  clay 
where  he  had  fallen  in  the  darkness.  A 
muddy,  red  streak  spread  downward  from  a 
cut  above  his  temple,  beneath  his  eyes  were 
sagging  folds,  and  the  flicker  at  his  mouth 
comers  betrayed  the  high  nervous  pitch  to 
which  he  was  keyed. 

“I  have  come  for  the  last  act,  McNamara; 
now  we’ll  have  it  out,  man  to  man.” 

The  {xflitician  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“You  have  the  drop  on  me.  lamunarmed — ” 
at  which  the  miner’s  face  lighted  fiercely 
and  he  chuckled. 

“Ah,  that’s  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  I 
have  dreamed  about  such  a  thing  and  I  have 
been  hungry  to  feel  your  throat  since  the  first 
time  I  saw  you.  It’s  grown  on  me  till  shooting 
wouldn’t  satisfy  me.  Ever  had  the  feeling? 
Well,  I’m  going  to  choke  the  life  out  of  you 
with  my  bare  hands.” 

McNamara  squared  himself. 

“I  wouldn’t  advise  you  to  try  it  I  have 
lived  longer  than  you  and  I  was  never  beaten. 
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but  I  know  the  feeling  you  speak  about.  I 
have  it  now.”  His  eyes  roved  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  other’s  form,  noting  the  lean  diighs 
and  close-drawn  belt  which  lent  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  spareness,  belied  only  by  the  ne^  and 
shoulders.  He  had  beaten  better  men,  and 
he  reasoned  that  if  it  came  to  a  physical 
test  in  these  cramped  quarters  his  own  great 
weight  would  more  than  offset  any  superior 
agility  the  miner  might  possess.  The  longer 
he  looked  the  more  he  yielded  to  his  hati^ 
of  the  man  before  him,  and  the  more  cruelly 
he  longed  to  satisfy  it. 

“Tsike  off  your  coat,”  said  Glenister.  “Now 
turn  around.  All  right!  I  just  wanted  to  see 
if  you  were  lying  at^ut  your  g\m.” 

“I’ll  kill  you,”  cried  McNamara.  Glen- 
ister  laid  his  six-shooter  upon  the  safe  and 
slipped  off  his  own  wet  garment.  The 
difference  was  more  marked  now  and  the 
advantage  seemed  strongly  with  the  receiver. 
Though  they  had  avoid^  allusion  to  it,  each 
knew  that  this  fight  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Midas  and  each  realized  whence  sprang 
their  fierce  enmity.  And  it  was  meet  that 
they  should  come  together  thus.  It  had  been 
the  one  certain  and  lexical  event  which  they 
had  felt  inevitably  approaching  from  long 
before.  And  it  was  fitting,  moreover,  that  they 
should  fight  alone  and  unwitnessed,  armed 
only  with  the  weapons  of  the  wilderness,  for 
they  were  both  of  the  far,  free  lands,  were 
both  of  the  fighter’s  type,  and  were  both 
warring  for  the  first,  great  prize. 

They  clashed  ferociously.  McNamara 
aimed  a  fearful  blow,  but  Glenister  met  him 
squarely,  beating  him  off  cleverly,  steppmg  in 
and  out,  his  arms  swinging  loosely  from  his 
shoulders  like  whalebone  withes  tipped  with 
lead.  He  moved  lightly,  his  footing  made 
doubly  secure  by  reason  of  his  soft-soled 
mukluks.  Recognizing  his  opponent’s  greater 
weight,  he  undertook  merely  to  stop  the  head¬ 
long  rushes  and  remain  out  of  reach  as  long 
as  possible.  He  struck  the  politician  fairly  in 
the  mouth  so  that  the  man’s  head  snapped 
back  and  his  fists  went  wild,  then,  before  the 
arms  could  grasp  him,  the  miner  had  broken 
ground  and  whipf>ed  another  blow  across;  but 
McNamara  was  a  boxer  himself,  so  covered 
and  blocked  it.  The  politician  spat  through 
his  mashed  lips  and  rushed  again,  sweeping 
his  opponent  from  his  feet.  Again  Glenis- 
ter’s  fist  shot  forward  like  a  lump  of  granite, 
but  the  other  came  on  head  down  and  Roy’s 
blow  finished  too  high,  landing  on  the  big 
man’s  brow.  A  sudden  ds^ing  agony 


])aralyzed  Roy’s  hand  and  he  realized  that  he 
had  broken  the  metacarpal  bones  and  that 
henceforth  it  would  be  useless.  Before  he 
could  recover,  McNamara  had  passed  \mder 
his  extended  arm  and  seized  him  by  the 
middle,  then,  thrusting  his  left  1^  back  of 
Roy’s,  he  whirled  him  from  his  balance, 
flinging  him  clear  and  with  resistless  force. 
It  seemed  that  a  fatal  fall  must  follow,  but  the 
youth  squirmed  catlike  in  the  air,  landing 
with  set  muscles  which  reboimded  like  rul> 
ber.  Even  so,  the  receiver  was  upon  him 
before  he  could  rise,  reaching  for  the  young 
man’s  throat  with  his  heavy  hands.  Roy 
recognized , the  fatal  “strangle  hold,”  and 
seizing  his  enemy’s  wrists,  endeavored  to  tear 
them  apart,  but  his  left  hand  was  useless,  so 
with  a  mighty  wrench  he  freed  himself  and, 
locked  in  each  other’s  arms,  the  men  strained 
and  swayed  about  the  office  till  their  neck 
veins  were  bursting,  their  muscles  paralyzed. 

Men  may  fight  duels  calmly,  may  shoot  or 
parry  or  thrust  with  cold  deliberation;  but 
when  there  comes  the  jar  of  body  to  body,  the 
sweaty  contact  of  skin  to  skin,  the  play  of 
iron  muscles,  the  painful  gasp  of  exhaustion — 
then  the  mind  goes  skittering  back  into  its 
dark  recesses  while  every  venomous  passion 
leaps  forth  from  its  hiding-place  and  joins  in 
the  horrid  war. 

They  tripped  across  the  floor,  crashing  into 
the  partition,  which  split,  showering  them 
with  glass.  Tbey  fell  and  rolled  in  it;  then,  by 
common  consent,  wrenched  themselves  apart 
and  rose,  eye  to  eye,  their  jaws  hanging,  dieir 
lungs  wheezing,  their  faces  trickling  blood 
and  sweat.  Roy’s  left  hand  pained  him  ex¬ 
cruciatingly,  while  McNamara’s  macerated 
lips  had  turned  outward  in  a  hideous  pout. 
They  crouched  so  for  an  instant,  cruel, 
bestial — then  clinched  again.  The  office 
fittings  were  wrecked  utterly  and  the  room 
became  a  litter  of  ruins.  The  men’s  gar¬ 
ments  fell  away  till  their  breasts  were  bare 
and  their  arms  swelled  white  and  knotted 
through  the  rags.  They  knew  no  pain,  their 
bodies  were  insensate  mechanisms. 

Gradually  the  older  man’s  face  was  beaten 
into  a  shapeless  mass  by  the  other’s  cun¬ 
ning  blows,  while  Glenister’s  every  bone  was 
wrenched  and  twisted  under  his  enemy’s 
terrible  onslaughts.  The  miner’s  chief  effort, 
it  is  true,  was  to  keep  his  feet  and  to  break 
the  man’s  embraces.  Never  had  he  encoim- 
tered  one  whom  he  could  not  beat  by  sheer 
strength  till  he  met  this  great  snarling  crea¬ 
ture  who  worried  him  hither  and  yon  as  though 
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he  were  a  chQd.  Time  and  again  Roy  beat 
upon  the  man’s  face  with  the  blows  of  a 
sledge.  No  rules  governed  this  solitary  com¬ 
bat;  the  men  were  deaf  to  all  but  the  roaring 
in  their  ears,  blinded  to  aU  but  hate,  insensi¬ 
ble  to  everything  but  the  blood  mania.  Their 
trampling  feet  caused  the  budding  to  rumble 
and  shake  as  though  some  monster  were  nm- 
ning  amuck. 

Meanwhile  a  bareheaded  man  rushed  out 
of  the  store  beneath,  bumping  into  a  pedes¬ 
trian  who  had  paused  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
together  they  scurried  up  the  stairs.  The 
dory  which  Roy  had  seen  at  sea  had  shot 
the  breakers,  and  now  its  three  passengers 
were  tracking  through  the  wet  sand  toward 
Front  Street,  Bill  Wheaton  in  the  lead.  He 
was  followed  by  two  raw-boned  men  who 
traveled  without  baggage.  The  city  was 
awakening  with  the  sim,  which  reared  a  cop¬ 
per  rim  out  of  the  sea.  Judge  Stillman  and 
Voorhees  came  down  from  the  hotel  and 
paused  to  gaze  through  the  mists  at  a  caravan 
of  mule  teams  which  trotted  into  the  other 
end  of  the  street  with  jingle  and  clank.  The 
wagons  were  blue  with  soldiers,  the  early 
golden  rays  slanting  from  their  Krags,  and 
they  were  bound  for  the  Midas. 

Out  of  the  fogs  which  climg  so  thickly  to 
the  t\mdra  there  came  two  other  horses,  dis¬ 
torted  and  unreal;  on  one,  a  girl;  on  the  other, 
a  Sgure  of  pain  and  tragedy,  a  grotesque 
creatiue  which  swayed  stiffly  to  the  motion 
of  its  steed,  its  face  writhed  into  lines  of  suf¬ 
fering,  its  hands  clutching  cantle  and  horn. 

It  was  as  though  Fate,  with  invisible  touch, 
were  setting  her  stage  for  the  last  act  of  this 
play,  assemblmg  the  principals  close  to  the 
Golden  Sands  where  first  they  had  made 
entrance. 

The  man  and  the  girl  came  face  to  face 
with  the  judge  and  marshal,  who  cried  out 
upon  seeing  them,  but  as  they  reined  in  out 
from  the  stairs  beside  them  a  man  shot  amid 
clatter  and  uproar. 

“Give  me  a  hand — quick!”  he  shouted  to 
them. 

“What’s  up?”  inquired  the  marshal. 

“It’s  mvurder!  McNamara  and  Glenister!” 
He  dashed  back  up  the  steps  behind  Voorhees, 
the  judge  following,  while  muffled  cries  came 
from  above. 

The  gambler  turned  toward  the  three  men 
who  were  hurrying  from  the  beach  and, 
recognizing  Wheaton,  called  to  him,  “Untie 
my  feet!  Cut  the  ropes!  Quick!” 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  the  lawyer  asked. 


but  on  hearing  Glenister’s  name  bounded 
after  the  judge,  leaving  one  of  his  compan¬ 
ions  to  frw  ffle  rider.  They  could  hear  the 
fij^t  now,  and  all  crowded  toward  the  door, 
Helen  with  her  brother,  in  spite  of  his  warn¬ 
ing  to  stay  behind. 

She  never  remembered  how  she  climbed 
those  stairs,  for  she  was  borne  along  by  that 
hypnotic  power  which  drags  one  to  behold  a 
catastrophe  in  spite  of  one’s  will.  Reaching 
the  room,  she  stood  appalled ;  for  the  group 
she  had  joined  watched  two  raging  things 
which  rushed  at  each  other  with  inhuman 
cries,  ragged,  bleeding,  fighting  on  a  carpet 
of  d^ris.  Every  loose  and  breakable  thing 
had  been  ground  to  splinters  as  though  by 
iron  slugs  in  a  whirling  cylinder. 

To  this  day,  from  Dawson  to  the  Straits, 
from  Unga  to  the  Arctics,  men  tell  of  the 
combat  wherever  they  foregather  at  flaring 
camp-fires  or  in  dingy  bunk  houses;  and 
although  some  scout  the  tale,  there  are  others 
who  can  swear  to  its  truth  because  they  saw 
the  fight.  These  say  that  the  encounter  was 
like  the  battle  of  bull  moose  in  the  rutting 
season,  though  more  terrible,  averring  that  two 
men  like  these  had  never  been  known  in  the 
land  since  the  da)^  of  Vitus  Bering  and  his 
crew;  for  their  rancor  had  swollen  till  at  feel 
of  each  other’s  flesh  they  ran  mad  and  felt 
superhuman  strength.  It  is  true,  at  any  rate, 
that  neither  was  conscious  of  the  filling  room, 
nor  the  cries  of  the  crowd,  even  when  the 
marshal  forced  himself  through  the  wedged 
door  and  fell  upon  the  nearest,  which  was 
Glenister.  He  came  at  an  instant  when  the 
two  had  paused  at  arm’s  length,  glaring  with 
rage-drunken  eyes,  gasping  the  labored  breath 
back  into  their  lungs. 

With  a  fling  of  his  long  arms  the  yoimg  man 
hurled  the  intruder  aside  so  violently  that  his 
head  struck  the  iron  safe  and  he  collapsed 
insensible.  Then,  without  apparent  notice  of 
the  interruption,  ffle  fight  went  on.  It  was 
seen  during  this  respite  that  McNamara’s 
mouth  was  running  water  as  though  he  were 
deathly  sick,  while  every  retch  brought  forth 
a  groan.  Helen  heard  herself  crying,  “Stop 
them!  Stop  them!”  But  no  one  seemed 
capable  of  interference.  She  heard  her 
brother  muttering  and  his  breath  coming 
heavily  like  that  of  the  fighters,  his  body 
swaying  in  time  to  theirs.  The  judge  was 
ashy,  imbecile,  helpless. 

McNamara’s  distress  was  patent  to  his 
antagonist,  who  advanced  upon  him  with  the 
hunger  of  promised  victory;  but  the  young 
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man’s  muscles  obeyed  his  commands  slug¬ 
gishly,  his  ribs  seemed  broken,  his  back  was 
weak,  and  on  the  inner  side  of  his  legs  the 
flesh  was  quivering.  As  they  came  together 
the  boss  reached  up  his  right  hand  and 
caught  the  miner  by  the  face,  burying  thumb 
and  fingers  crab-like  into  his  che^,  forcing 
Roy’s  slack  jaws  apart,  and  his  head  back¬ 
ward,  while  he  centered  every  ounce  of  his 
strength  in  the  effort  to  maim.  Roy  felt  the 
flesh  giving  way  and  flung  himself  backward 
to  break  the  hc4d,  whereupon  the  other  sum¬ 
moned  his  wasting  energy  and  fflunged  to¬ 
ward  the  safe,  where  lay  the  revolver.  In¬ 
stinct  warned  Glenisterof  treachery,  told  him 
that  the  man  had  sought  this  last  resource 
to  save  himsdf,  and  as  he  saw  him  turn  his 
back  and  reach  for  the  weapon,  the  youth 
leaped  like  a  panther,  seizing  him  about  the 
waist,  grasping  McNamara’s  wrist  with  his 
right  hand.  For  the  first  time  during  the 
combat  they  were  not  face  to  face,  and  on  the 
instant  Roy  realized  the  advantage  given  him 
through  the  other’s  perfidy,  realized  the 
wrestler’s  hcJd  that  was  his,  and  knew  that 
the  moment  of  victory  was  come. 

The  telling  takes  mudi  time,  but  so  quickly 
had  these  things  happened  that  the  footsteps 
of  the  soldiers  had  not  yet  reached  the  docn* 
when  the  men  were  locked  beside  the  safe. 

Of  what  happened  next  many  garbled 
accoimts  have  gone  forth,  for  of  all  those 
present,  none  but  the  Bronco  Kid  knew  its 
significance  or  ever  recounted  the  truth 
concerning  it.  Some  claim  that  the  younger 
man  was  seized  with  a  fear  of  death  whidi 
multifdied  his  enormous  strength,  others  that 
the  power  died  in  his  adversary  as  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  treason;  but  it  was  not  so. 

No  sooner  had  Roy  encompassed  McNa¬ 
mara’s  waist  from  the  rear  than  he  slid  his 
damaged  hand  up  past  the  other’s  chest  and 
around  the  back  of  his  neck,  thus  bringing 
his  own  left  arm  close  under  his  enemy’s  left 
arm  pit,  wedging  the  receiver’s  head  forward, 
while  with  his  other  hand  he  grasped  the  ptJ- 
itkian’s  right  wrist  close  to  the  revolver,  Aus 
heading  him  in  a  grasp  which  could  not  be 
broken.  Now  came  the  test.  The  two 
bodies  set  themselves  roc^-like  and  rigid. 
There  was  no  lunging  about.  Callhig  up 
the  final  atom  of  his  strength,  Glenister  bore 
backward  with  his  right  arm,  and  it  became 
a  contest  for  the  weapon  which,  clutched  in 
the  two  hands,  swaj^  back  and  forth  or 
darted  up  and  down,  the  fury  of  resistance 
causing  it  to  trace  formless  patterns  in  the 


air  with  its  muzzle.  McNamara  shcxik  him¬ 
self,  but  he  was  close  against  the  safe  and 
could  not  escape,  his  head  bowed  forward  by 
the  lock  of  the  miner’s  left  arm,  and  so  he 
strained  till  the  breath  clogged  in  his  throat. 
Despnte  the  grievous  toil  his  right  hand  moved 
back  slightly.  His  feet  shifted  a  bh,  while 
the  blood  seemed  bursting  from  his  eyes,  but 
he  found  that  the  long  fingers  encircling 
his  wrist  were  like  gyves  wetted  with 
the  strength  of  die  hills  and  die  irresistible 
vigor  of  youth  which  knew  no  defeat. 
Slowly,  in<^  by  inch,  the  great  man’s  arm 
was  dragged  back,  down  past  his  side,  while 
the  stranding  labor  of  his  breath  showed  at 
what  awful  cost.  The  muzzle  of  the  gun 
described  a  semicircle  and  the  knotted  hands 
began  to  travel  toward  the  left,  more  rapidly 
now,  across  his  broad  back.  StOl  he  stmg- 
^ed  and  wrendied,  but  uselessly.  He  strove 
to  fire  the  weapon,  but  his  fingers  were  woven 
about  it  so  that  the  hammer  would  not  work. 
And  then  the  miner  began  forcing  upward. 

The  white  skin  beneath  the  men’s  strips  of 
dodiing  was  streteked  over  great  knots  and 
ridges  which  sunk  and  swelled  and  quivered. 
Helen,  watching  in  silent  terrmr,  feh  her 
brother  sinking  his  fingers  into  her  dioulder 
and  heard  him  panting,  his  face  ablaze  with 
excitement,  whfle  she  became  conscious  that 
he  had  repeated  time  and  again: 

“  It’s  the  hammer-kxrk — the  hammer-lock.” 

By  now  McNamara’s  arm  was  bent  and 
cramped  upon  his  back,  and  then  they  saw 
Glenister’s  Moulder  dip,  his  elbow  come 
closer  to  his  side,  and  his  body  heave  in  one 
final  terrific  effort  as  though  pushing  a  heavy 
weight.  In  the  silence  something  snapped 
like  a  stick.  There  came  a  deafening  rqxirt 
and  the  scream  of  a  strong  man  overcome  with 
agony.  McNamara  went  to  his  knees  and 
sagg^  fmward  on  to  his  face  as  though  every 
bone  in  his  huge  bulk  had  turned  to  water, 
while  his  master  reeled  back  against  the  op¬ 
posite  wall,  his  heels  dragging  in  the  litter, 
bringing  up  with  outflung  arms  as  though 
fearful  of  falling,  swajdng,  blind,  exhausted, 
his  face  blackened  by  the  explosion  of  the 
revolver,  yet  grim  with  the  light  of  victory. 

Judge  Stillman  shouted  hysterically: 

“Arrest  that  man  quick!  ‘Don’t  let  him 
go!” 

It  was  the  mmer’s  first  realization  that 
others  were  there.  Raising  his  head  he  stared 
at  the  faces,  then  groaned  the  words: 

“I  beat  the  traitor  and — and — I  broke  him 
with — my  hands!” 
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CHAPTER  XXn 

THE  PROIOSE  OF  DREAMS 

Soldiers  seized  the  young  man,  who  made 
no  offer  at  resistance,  and  the  room  became  a 
noi^  riot.  Crowds  surged  up  from  below, 
clamoring,  questioning,  till  some  one  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  shouted  down: 

“They’ve  got  Roy  Glenister.  He’s  killed 
McNamara,”  at  which  a  murmur  arose  that 
threatened  to  become  a  cheer.  Then  one  of 
the  receiver’s  faction  called:  “  Let’s  hang  him. 
He  killed  toi  of  our  men  last  night.”  The 
girl  winced,  but  Stillman,  roused  to  a  sort  of 
malevolent  courage,  quieted  the  angiy  voices. 

“OflBcer,  hold  these  people  back.  I’ll 
attend  to  this  man.  The  law’s  in  my  hands 
and  I’ll  make  him  answer.” 

McNamara  reared  himself  groaning  from 
the  floor,  his  right  arm  swinging  from  the 
shoulder  strangely  loose  and  distorted,  with 
palm  twisted  outward,  while  his  battered  face 
was  hideous  with  pam  and  defeat.  He 
growled  broken  maledictions  at  his  enemy. 

Roy  meanwhile  said  nothmg,  for  as  the 
savage  lust  died  in  him  he  realized  that  the 
whirling  faces  before  him  were  the  faces  of  his 
enemies,  that  the  Bronco  Rid  was  still  at 
large,  and  that  his  vengeance  was  but  half 
completed.  His  knees  were  bending,  his 
limt«  were  like  leaden  bars,  his  chest  a 
furnace  of  coals.  As  he  reeled  down  the  lane 
of  hiunan  forms,  supported  by  his  guards,  he 
came  abreast  of  the  girl  and  her  companion 
and  paused,  clearing  his  vision  slowly. 

“Ah,  there  you  are,”  he  said  thickly  to  the 
gambler,and  began  to  wrestlewith  his  captors, 
baring  his  teeth  in  a  grimace  of  painful  effort; 
but  they  held  him  as  easily  as  though  he  were 
a  child  and  drew  him  forward,  his  body 
sagging  limply,  his  face  turned  back  over  his 
shoulder.  They  had  him  near  the  door 
when  Wheaton  barred  their  way,  crying: 

“Hold  up  a  minute — it’s  all  right,  Roy — ” 

“Aye,  Bill — it’s  all  right.  We  did  our — 
best,  but  we  were  done  by  a  damned  black¬ 
guard.  Now  he’ll  send  me  up — but  I  don’t 
care.  I  broke  him — ^with  my  naked  hands. 
Didn’t  I,  McNamara?”  He  mocked  un¬ 
steadily  at  the  boss,  who  cursed  aloud  in 
return,  glowering  like  an  evil  mask,  while 
Stillman  ran  up  disheveled  and  shrilly 
irascible. 

“Take  him  away,  I  tell  you!  Take  him  to 
jail.”  But  Wheaton  held  his  place  whfle  the 
room  centered  its  eyes  upon  him,  scenting 


some  unexpected  d^ouement  He  saw  it 
and  in  concession  to  a  natural  vanity  and  a 
dramatic  instinct  he  threw  bac^  his  head  and 
stuffed  his  hands  into  his  coat  pockets  facing 
the  waiting  crowd.  He  grinned  inscdently  at 
the  judge  and  the  receiver. 

“This  will  be  a  day  defeats  and  dis¬ 
appointments  to  you,  my  friends.  That  boy 
won’t  go  to  jail,  because  you  will  wear  the 
shackles  yourselves.  Oh,  you  played  a 
shrewd  game,  you  two,  with  your  senators, 
your  politics,  and  your  pulls;  but  it’s  our  ttum 
now,  and  we’ll  m^e  you  dance  for  the  mines 
you’ve  gutted  and  the  robberies  you’ve  done 
and  the  men  you’ve  ruined.  Thank  Heaven 
there’s  one  honest  court  and  I  happened  to 
find  it.”  He  turned  to  the  strangers  who 
had  accompanied  him  from  the  ship  crying, 
“Serve  those  warrants,”  and  they  stepp)^ 
forward. 

The  uproar  of  the  past  few  minutes  had 
brought  men  running  from  every  direction 
till,  finding  no  room  on  the  stairs,  they  had 
massed  in  the  street  below  while  the  word 
flew  from  lip  to  lip  concerning  this  closing 
scene  of  their  drama,  the  battle  at  the  Midas, 
the  great  fight  up-stairs,  and  the  arrest  by  the 
’Frisco  deputies.  Like  Sindbad’s  genie,  a 
wondrous  tale  took  shape  from  the  rumors. 
Men  shouldered  each  other  eagerly  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  actors,  and  when  the  press 
streamed  out,  greeted  it  with  volleys  of 
questions.  They  saw  the  unconscious  marshal 
borne  forth,  followed  by  the  old  judge,  now  a 
palsied  wretch,  slinking  beside  his  captor — a 
very  shell  of  a  man,  at  whom  they  jeered. 
When  McNamara  lurched  out,  an  image  of 
defeat  and  chagrin,  their  voices  rose  mena¬ 
cingly.  The  pack  was  turning  and  he  knew 
it,  but,  though  racked  and  crippled,  he  bent 
upon  them  a  visage  so  full  of  defiance  and 
contemptuous  malignity  that  they  hushed 
themselves  and  their  final  picture  of  him  was 
that  of  a  big  man  downed,  but  unbeaten  to 
the  last.  They  began  to  cry  for  Glenister, 
so  that  when  he  loomed  in  the  doorway,  a 
ragged,  heroic  figure,  his  heavy  shock  low  over 
his  eyes,  his  unshaven  face  aggressive  even  in 
hs  weariness,  his  corded  arms  and  chest  bare 
beneath  the  fluttering  streamers,  the  street 
broke  into  wild  cheering.  Here  was  a  man 
their  own,  a  son  of  the  Northland  who 
labored  and  loved  and  fought  in  a  way  they 
imderstood,  and  he  had  come  into  his  due. 

But  Roy,  dumb  and  listless,  staggered  up 
the  street,  refusing  the  help  <rf  every  man 
except  Wheaton.  He  heard  his  companion 
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talking,  but  grasped  only  that  the  attorney 
gloated  and  gloried. 

“We  have  whipped  them,  boy.  We  have 
whipped  them  at  their  own  game.  Arrested  in 
their  very  dooryards — cited  for  contempt  of 
court — that’s  what  they  are.  They  disobeyed 
those  other  writs,  and  so  I  got  them.” 

“I  broke  his  arm,”  muttered  the  miner. 

“Yes,  I  saw  you  do  itl  Ugh!  it  was  an 
awful  thing.  1  couldn’t  prove  conspiracy, 
but  they’ll  go  to  jail  for  a  little  while  just  the 
same,  and  we  have  broken  the  ring.” 

“It  snapped  at  the  shoulder,”  the  other 
continued  dully,  “just  like  a  shovel  handle. 
I  felt  it — ^but  he  tried  to  kill  me  and  I  had  to 
do  it.” 

The  attorney  took  Roy  to  his  cabm  and 
dressed  his  wounds,  talking  incessantly  the 
while,  but  the  boy  was  like  a  sleep-walker, 
displaying  no  elation,  no  excitement,  no  joy  of 
victory.  At  last  Wheaton  broke  out: 

“Cheer  up!  Why,  man,  you  act  like  a 
loser.  Don’t  you  realize  that  we’ve  won? 
Don’t  you  understand  that  the  Midas  is 
yours?  And  the  whole  world  with  it?” 

“Won?”  echoed  the  miner.  “What  do 
you  know  about  it.  Bill?  The  Midas — the 
world — what  good  are  they?  You’re  wrong. 
I’ve  lost — ^yes — I’ve  lost  everything  she  taught 
me  and  by  some  damned  trick  of  Fate  she  was 
there  to  see  me  do  it.  Now,  go  away;  I  want 
to  sleep.” 

He  sank  upon  the  bed  with  its  tangle  of 
blankets  and  was  unconscious  before  the 
lawyer  had  covered  him  over. 

There  he  lay  like  a  dead  man  till  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  Dextry  and  Slapjack  came  in 
from  the  hills,  answering  Wheaton’s  call,  and 
fell  upon  him  hungrily.  They  shook  Roy 
into  consciousness  with  joyous  riot,  pommel¬ 
ing  him  with  affectionate  roughness  till  he 
rose  and  joined  them  stifiBy.  He  bathed 
and  rubbed  the  soreness  from  his  muscles, 
emerging  physically  fit.  They  made  him 
recount  his  adventures  to  the  tiniest  detail, 
following  his  description  of  the  fight  with  ab¬ 
sorbed  interest  till  Dextry  broke  into  mourn¬ 
ful  complaint: 

“I’d  have  give  my  half  of  the  Midas  to  see 
you  bust  him.  Lord,  I’d  have  screeched  with 
soopreme  delight  at  that.” 

“  Why  didn’t  you  gouge  his  eyes  out  when 
you  had  him  crippled?”  questioned  Slapjack 
vindictively.  “I’d  ’a’  done  it.” 

Dextry  continued:  “They  tell  me  that  when 
he  was  arrested  he  swore  in  eighteen  different 
languages,  each  one  more  refreshin’ly  re¬ 


pulsive  an’  vig’rous  than  the  precedin’.  Oh, 
I  have  sure  missed  a  plenty  to-day,  partic’lar 
because  my  own  diction  is  gettin’  nm  down 
an’  skim-milky  of  late,  showin’  sad  lack  of 
new  idees.  V^ich  I  might  have  assim’lated 
somethin’  robustly  origi^  an’  expressive  if 
I’d  been  here.  No,  sir;  a  nose-bag  full  of 
nuggets  wouldn’t  have  kept  me  away.” 

“How  did  it  sound  when  she  busted?” 
insisted  the  morbid  Simms,  but  Glenister  re¬ 
fused  to  discuss  his  combat. 

“  Come  on.  Slap,”  said  the  old  prospector, 
“let’s  go  down-town.  I’m  so  het  up  I  can’t 
set  still,  an’  besides,  mebbe  we  can  get  the 
story  the  way  it  really  happ>ened,  from  some¬ 
body  who  ain’t  bound  an’  gagged  an’  chloro¬ 
formed  by  such  unbecomin’  modesties.  Roy, 
don’t  never  go  into  vawdyville  with  them 
personal  epis^es,  because  they  read  about  as 
thrillin’  as  a  cook-book.  Wliy,  say,  I’ve  had 
the  story  of  that  fight  from  four  different 
fellers  already,  none  of  whom  was  within  four 
blocks  of  the  scrimmage,  an’  they’re  all 
diff’rent  an’  all  better’n  your  account.” 

Now  that  Glenister’s  mind  had  recovered 
some  of  its  poise  he  realized  what  he  had  done. 

“I  was  a  beast,  an  animal,”  he  groaned, 
when  he  was  alone.  “I  wanted  to  leave 
that  part  behind,  I  wanted  to  be  worthy  of 
her  love  and  trust  even  though  I  never  won  it, 
but  at  the  first  test  I  am  found  lacking.  I 
have  lost  her  confidence,  yes — and  what  is 
worse,  infinitely  worse,  I  have  lost  my  own. 

“She’s  always  seen  me  at  my  worst,”  he 
went  on,  “  but  I’m  not  that  kind  at  bottom, 
not  that  kind.  I  want  to  do  what’s  right,  and 
if  I  have  another  chance  I  will,  I  know  I  will. 
I’ve  been  tried  too  hard,  that’s  all.” 

Some  one  knocked,  and  he  opened  the  door 
to  admit  the  Bronco  Kid  and  Helen. 

“Wait  a  minute,  old  man,”  said  the  Kid. 
“I’m  here  as  a  friend.”  The  gambler  handled 
himself  with  difficulty,  offering  in  explanation: 

“I’m  all  sewed  up  in  bandages  of  one  kind 
or  another.” 

“He  ought  to  be  in  bed  now,  but  he 
wouldn’t  let  me  come  alone,  and  I  could  not 
wait,”  the  girl  supplemented,  whQe  her  eyes 
avoided  Glenister’s  in  strange  hesitation. 

“He  wouldn’t  fe/ you.  I  don’t  understand.” 

“I’m  her  brother,”  annoimced  the  Bronco 
Kid.  “I’ve  known  it  for  a  long  time,  but  I — ^I 
— well,  you  understand  I  couldn’t  let  her  know. 
All  I  can  say  is,  I’ve  gambled  square  till  the 
night  I  play^  you,  and  I  was  as  mad  as  a 
dervish  then,  blaming  you  for  the  talk  I’d 
heard.  Last  night  I  learned  by  chance  about 
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Struve  and  Helen  and  got  to  the  road-house 
in  time  to  save  her.  I’m  sorry  I  didn’t  kill 
him.”  His  long  white  fingers  writhed  about 
the  arm  of  his  chair  at  the  memory. 

“Isn’t  he  dead?”  Glenister  inquired. 

“No.  The  doctors  have  brought  him  in 
and  he’ll  get  weU.  He’s  like  half  the  men  in 
Alaska — here  because  the  sheriffs  back  home 
couldn’t  shoot  straight. 

“There’s  something  else.  I’m  not  a  good 
talker,  but  give  me  time  and  I’ll  manage  it  so 
you’ll  imderstand.  I  tried  to  keep  Helen 
from  coming  on  this  errand,  but  she  said  it 
was  the  square  thing  and  she  knows  better 
than  I.  It’s  about  those  papers  she  brought 
in  last  spring.  She  was  afraid  you  might 
consider  her  a  party  to  the  deal,  but  you  don’t, 
do  you?”  He  glared  belligerently  and  Roy 
replied  with  fervor: 

“Certainly  not.  Goon.” 

“Well,  she  learned  that  those  dociunents 
told  the  whole  story  and  contained  enough 
proof  to  break  up  this  conspiracy  and  convict 
the  judge  and  McNamara  and  all  the  rest, 
but  Struve  kept  the  bundle  in  his  safe  and 
wouldn’t  give  it  up  without  a  price.  That’s 
why  she  went  away  with  him —  She  thought 
it  was  right,  and — that’s  all.  But  it  seems 
Wheaton  had  succeeded  in  another  way. 
Now,  I’m  coming  to  the  point  The  judge 
and  McNamara  are  arrested  for  contempt  of 
court  and  they’re  as  good  as  convicted,  you 
have  recovered  your  mine,  and  these  men  are 
disgraced.  They  will  go  to  jail - ” 

“Yes,  for  six  months,  perhaps,”  broke  in 
the  other  hotly,  “but  what  does  that  amount 
to?  There  never  was  a  bolder  crime  con¬ 
summated,  nor  one  more  cruelly  unjust. 
They  robbed  a  realm  and  pillaged  its  people, 
they  defiled  a  court  and  made  Justice  a 
wanton,  they  jailed  good  men  and  sent  others 
to  ruin;  and  for  this  they  are  to  suffer — how? 
By  a  paltry  fine  or  a  short  imprisonment 
perhaps,  by  an  ephemeral  disgrace  and  the 
loss  of  their  stolen  goods.  Contempt  of  court 
is  the  accusation,  but  you  might  as  well 
convict  a  murderer  for  breach  of  the  peace. 
We’ve  thrown  them  off,  it’s  true,  and  they 
won’t  trouble  us  again,  but  they’ll  never  have 
to  answer  for  their  real  infamy.  That  will  go 
unpunished  while  their  lawyers  quibble  over 
technicalities  and  rules  of  coiut.  I  guess  it’s 
true  that  there  isn’t  any  law  of  God  or  man 
north  of  Fifty-three;  but  if  there  is  justice 
south  of  that  mark,  those  people  will 
answer  for  conspiracy  and  go  to  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.” 


“You  make  it  hard  for  me  to  say  what  I 
want  to.  I  am  almost  sorry  we  came,  for  I 
am  not  cunning  with  words,  and  I  don’t  know 
that  you’ll  understand,”  said  the  Bronco  Kid 
gravely.  “We  looked  at  it  this  way:  you 
have  ^d  your  victory,  you  have  beaten  your 
enemies  against  odds,  you  have  recovered 
your  mine,  and  they  are  disgraced.  With  men 
like  them  that  last  will  outlive  and  outweigh 
all  the  rest;  but  the  judge  is  our  uncle  and  our 
blood  runs  in  his  veins.  He  took  Helen  when 
she  was  a  baby  and  was  a  father  to  her  in  his 
selfish  way,  loving  her  as  best  he  knew  how. 
And  she  loves  him.” 

“I  don’t  quite  imderstand  you,”  said  Roy, 
and  then  Helen  spoke  eagerly,  taking  a  packet 
from  her  bosom  as  she  b^an. 

“This  will  tell  the  whole  wretched  story, 
Mr.  Glenister,  and  show  the  plot  in  all  its 
vileness.  It’s  hard  for  me  to  betray  my  imcle, 
but  this  proof  is  yoiu^  by  right  to  use  as  you 
see  fit,  and  I  can’t  keep  it.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  this  evidence  will  show 
all  that?  And  you’re  going  to  give  it  to  me 
because  you  think  it  is  your  duty?” 

“It  belongs  to  you.  I  have  no  choice. 
But  what  I  came  for  was  to  plead  and  to  ask 
a  little  mercy  for  my  imcle,  who  is  an  old,  old 
man,  and  very  weak.  This  will  kill  him.” 

He  saw  that  her  eyes  were  swimming  while 
the  little  chin  quiver^  ever  so  slightly  and  her 
pale  cheeks  were  flushed.  There  rose  in  him 
the  old,  wild  desire  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  a 
yearning  to  pillow  her  head  on  his  shoulder 
and  kiss  away  the  tears,  to  smooth  with  tender 
caress  the  wavy  hair,  and  bury  his  face  deep 
in  it  till  he  grew  drunk  with  the  madness  of 
her.  But  he  knew  at  last  for  whom  she  really 
pleaded. 

So  he  was  to  forswear  this  vengeance, 
which  was  no  vengeance  after  all,  but  in  verity 
a  just  punishment.  They  asked  him — a  man 
— ^a  man’s  man — a  Northman — to  do  this, 
and  for  what?  For  no  reward,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  insure  himself  lasting  bitterness. 
He  strove  to  look  at  the  proposition  calmly, 
clearly,  but  it  was  difficult.  If  only  by  freeing 
this  other  villain — her  lover — he  would  do  a 
good  to  her,  then  he  would  not  hesitate.  Love 
was  not  the  only  thing.  He  marveled  at  his 
own  attitude;  this  could  not  be  his  old  self  de¬ 
bating  thus.  He  had  asked  for  another  chance 
to  show  that  he  was  not  the  old  Roy  Glenister; 
well,  it  had  come,  and — ^he  was  ready. 

Roy  dared  not  look  at  Helen  any  more,  for 
this  was  the  hardest  moment  of  his  life. 

“You  ask  this  for  your  uncle,  but  what  of — 
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of  the  other  fellow?  You  must  know  that  if 
one  goes  free,  they  both  will;  they  can’t  be 
separated.” 

“It’s  almost  too  much  to  ask,”  the  Kid 
began  uncertainly.  “But  don’t  you  think 
the  work  is  done?  I  can’t  help  but  admire 
McNamara,  and  neither  can  you — ^he’s  been 
too  good  an  enemy  to  you  for  that — and — 
and-^e  loves  Helra.” 

“I  know — know,”  said  Glenister  hastily, 
at  the  same  time  stopping  an  unintelligible 
protest  from  the  girl.  “You’ve  said  enough.” 
He  straightened  his  slightly  stooping  shoidders 
and  looked  at  the  unopened  padcage  wearily, 
then  slipped  the  rublW  band  from  it  and, 
separating  the  papers,  tore  them  up — one 
by  one — tore  them  into  fine  bits  without  hurry 
or  ostentation,  and  tossed  the  fragments  away, 
while  the  woman  began  to  sob  softly,  the 
sound  of  her  relief  alone  disturbing  the  ^ence. 
And  so  he  gave  her  his  enemy,  making  his 
offer  gamely,  according  to  his  c^e. 

“You’re  right — the  work  is  done.  And 
now,  I’m  very  tired.” 

They  left  him,  the  vision  ot  a  great  Icmeli- 
ness  in  his  weary  eyes. 

He  did  not  rouse  himself  till  the  sky  before 
him  was  only  a  airtain  <A  steel,  penciled  with 
streaks  of  soot  that  lay  close  down  above  the 
darker  sea.  Then  he  sighed  and  said  aloud: 

“So  this  is  the  end,  and  I  gave  him  to  her 
with  these  hands  ” — he  held  them  out  before 
him  curiously,  becoming  conscious  for  the 
first  time  that  the  left  one  was  swoll«i  and 
discolored  and  fearfully  painful.  He  noted  it 
with  impersonal  interest,  realizing  its  need  of 
medical  attention — so  left  the  cabin  and 
walked  down  into  the  city.  He  encountered 
Dextry  and  Simms  on  the  way,  and  they  went 
with  him,  flowing  with  the  gossip  of  the'camp. 

“Lord,  but  you’re  the  talk  of  the  town,” 
they  began.  “The  curio  himters  have  com¬ 
menced  to  pull  Struve’s  c^ce  apart  fm* 
souvenirs,  and  the  Swedes  want  to  nm  you  for 
Congress  as  soon  as  ever  we  get  admitted  as  a 
State.  They  say  that  at  collar-an’-elbow  holts 
you  could  lidr  any  of  them  Eastern  sena¬ 
tors  and  thereby  rastle  out  a  lot  (rf  good 
legislation  for  us  cripples  up  here.” 

“Which  reminds  me  that  this  here  country 
is  gettin’  too  blamed  civilized  for  a  white 
man,”  said  Sinuns,  “and  now  that  this  fight  is 
ended  up,  it  don’t  look  like  there  would  be  any¬ 
thing  doin’  fit  to  daim  the  interest  of  a  growed- 
up  person  for  a  long  while.  I’m  goin*  west” 

“West!  Why,  you  can  throw  a  stone  into 
Bering  Strait  from  here,”  said  Roy,  smiling. 


“Oh,  well,  the  worid’s  round.  There’s  a 
schooner  outfittin’  fer  Sfl>eery — two  jrears’ 
cruise.  Me  an’  Dex  is  figgerin’  on  gettin’  out 
toward  the  fnmtier  fer  a  spell” 

“Sure!”  said  Dcrtry.  “I’m  beginnin’  to 
feel  all  cramped  up  he^bouts  owin’  to  these 
fill)rmonarch  orchestras  an’  French  restarawnts 
and  such  discrepancies  of  scenery.  Th^’re 
puttin’  a  pavement  on  Front  Street  and  thm’s 
a  dioe-shinin’  parlor  op>ened  up.  Why,  I’d 
like  to  get  whoe  I  could  stretch  an’  bcfller 
without  disturbin’  the  pensiveness  ot  some 
dude  in  a  dress  suit.  Better  come  along, 
Roy;  we  can  sell  out  the  Midas.” 

“I’ll  think  it  over,”  said  the  young  man. 

The  night  was  bright  with  a  f^  moon 
when  they  left  the  doctor’s  (^Bce.  Roy,  in  no 
mood  fmr  the  exuberance  oi  his  companions, 
parted  from  them,  but  had  not  gone  far  be¬ 
fore  he  met  Cherry  Malotte.  His  head  was 
low  and  he  did  not  see  her  till  she  spoke. 

“Well,  boy,  so  h’s  ova:  at  last.”  Her 
words  chimed  so  perfectly  with  his  thoughts 
that  he  replied: 

“Yes,  it’s  all  over,  little  girl.” 

“You  don’t  need  my  congratulations — ^you 
know  me  too  well  for  that  How  does  it  feel 
to  be  a  winner?” 

“I  dem’t  know.  I’ve  lost” 

“Lost  what?” 

“Everything — except  the  gokl^nine.” 

“Everything  except — I  see.  You  mean 
that  she — that  you  ^ve  asked  her  and  she 
won’t?”  He  never  knew  the  cost  at  which 
she  held  her  voice  so  steady. 

“  More  than  that.  It’s  so  new  that  it  hurts 
yet,  and  it  will  continue  to  hurt  for  a  long 
time,  I  suppose — ^but  to-morrow  I  am  going 
.back  to  my  hills  and  my  valle}rs,  back  to  the 
Midas  and  my  wodc,  and  try  to  begin  all  over. 
For  a  time  I’ve  wandered  in  strange  paths, 
seddng  new  gods,  as  it  were,  but  the  dazzle 
has  di^  out  of  my  eyes  and  I  can  see  true 
again.  She  isn’t  for  me,  although  I  shall 
always  love  her.  I’m  sorry  I  can’t  forget 
easily,  as  some  do.  It’s  ha^  to  look  ahead 
and  take  an  interest  in  things.  But  what 
about  you?  Where  shall  you  go?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  It  doesn’t  really  matter — 
now.”  The  dusk  hid  her  white,  set  face  and 
she  spoke  monotonously.  “  I  am  going  to  see 
the  Bronco  Kid.  He  sent  for  me.  He’s  ill.” 

“He’s  not  a  bad  sort,”  said  Roy.  “And  I 
suppose  he’ll  make  a  new  start,  too.” 

“  Perhaps,”  said  she,  gazing  far  out  over  the 
gkxKny  ocean.  “It  all  dqj^ds.”  Afta  a 
moment,  she  added,  “What  a  pity  that  we 
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can’t  all  sponge  off  the  slate  and  begin  afresh 
and — forget.” 

“ It’s  part  of  the  game,”  said  he.  “I  don’t 
know  why  it’s  so,  but  it  is.  I’ll  see  you  some¬ 
times,  won’t  I?” 

“No,  boy — I  think  not.” 

“I  believe  I  understand,”  he  murmured, 
“and  perhaps  it’s  better  so.”  He  took  her 
two  soft  hands  in  his  one  good  right  and  kissed 
them.  “God  bless  you  and  keep  you,  dear, 
irrave  little  Cherry.” 

She  stood  straight  and  still  as  he  melted  into 
the  shadows  and  only  the  moonlight  heard  her 
pitiful  sob  and  her  hopeless  whis|)er: 

“Good-by,  my  boy,  my  boy.” 

He  wandered  down  beside  the  sea,  for  his 
battle  was  not  yet  won,  and  until  he  was 
surer  of  himself  he  could  not  endure  the 
ribaldry  and  rejoicing  of  his  fellows.  A 
welcome  lay  waiting  for  him  in  ever)’  public 
place,  but  no  one  there  could  know  the  mock¬ 
ery  of  it,  no  one  could  gage  his  desolation. 

The  sand,  wet  packed,  and  hard  as  a  pave¬ 
ment,  gave  no  sound  to  his  careless  steps;  and 
thus  it  was  that  he  came  silently  u|X)n  the  one 
woman  as  she  sto<xi  beside  the  silver  surf.  Had 
he  seen  her  first  he  would  have  slunk  past  in 
the  landward  shadows;  but,  recognizing  his  tall 
form,  she  called  and  he  came,  while  it  seemed 
that  his  lungs  grew  suddenly  constricted,  as 
though  bound  alK)Ut  with  steel  hoops.  The  very 
pleasure  of  seeing  her  pained  him.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  eagerly,  and  yet  with  hesitation,  stand¬ 
ing  stiffly  aloof  while  his  heart  fluttered  and 
his  tongue  grew  dumb.  At  last  she  saw  his 
bandages  and  her  manner  changed.  Coming 
closer,  she  touched  them  with  caressing  fingers. 

“It’s  nothing — nothing  at  all,”  he  said, 
while  his  voice  jumped  out  of  all  control. 
“WTien  are  you — going  away?” 

“I  do  not  know — not  for  some  time.”  He 
had  supposed  she  would  go  the  next  day  with 
her  uncle  and — the  other,  to  be  with  them 
through  their  travail. 

With  warm  impetuosity  she  began;  “It 
was  a  noble  thing  you  did  to-day.  Oh,  I  am 
glad  and  proud.” 

“I  prefer  you  to  think  of  me  in  that  way, 
rather  than  as  the  wild  beast  you  saw  this 
morning,”  said  he,  “  for  I  was  mad,  perfectly 
mad  with  hatred  and  revenge,  and  ever)’  wild 
impulse  that  comes  to  a  defeated  man.  You 
see,  I  had  played  and  lost  again  and  again, 
till  there  was  nothing  left.  What  mischance 
brought  you  there?  It  was  a  terribly  brutal 
thing,  but  you  can’t  understand.” 

THE 


“But  I  can  understand.  I  do.  I  know 
all  about  it  now.  I  know  the  wild  rage  of 
desperation,  I  know  the  exultation  of  victory, 

I  know  what  hate  and  fear  are  now.  You 
told  me  once  that  the  wilderness  had  made 
you  a  savage,  and  I  laughed  at  it  just  as  I 
did  when  you  said  that  my  contact  with  big 
things  would  teach  me  the  truth,  that  we’re 
all  alike,  and  that  those  motives  are  in  us  all. 

I  see  now  that  you  were  right  and  I  was  very 
simple.  I  learned  a  great  deal  last  night.” 

“I  have  learned  much  also,”  said  he.  “I 
wish  you  might  teach  me  more.” 

“I — I — don’t  think  I  could  teach  you  any 
more,”  she  hesitated.  He  moved  as  though 
b)  speak,  but  held  back  and  tore  his  eyes  away 
from  her. 

“Well?”  she  inquired,  gazing  at  him 
covertly. 

“Once,  a  long  time  ago,  I  read  a  Lover’s 
Petition,  and  ever  since  knowing  you  I  have 
made  the  constant  prayer  that  I  might  be 
given  the  purity  to  be  worthy  of  the  gixxl  in 
you,  and  that  you  might  be  granted  the 
patience  to  reach  the  good  in  me — but  it’s  no 
use.  But  at  least  I’m  glad  we  have  met  on 
common  ground,  as  it  were,  and  that  you 
understand,  in  a  measure.  The  })rayer  could 
not  be  answered;  but  through  it  I  have  found 
myself  and — I  have  known  you.  That  is 
worth  more  than  a  king’s  ransom  to  me.  I 
shall  reverence  you  always,  and  when  you  go 
you  will  leave  me  lonely  except  for  its  re¬ 
membrance.” 

“But  I  am  not  going,”  she  said.  “That 
is — unless — ”  Something  in  her  voice  swept 
his  gaze  back  from  the  shimmering  causeway 
that  rippled  seaward  to  the  rising  moon.  It 
brought  the  breath  into  his  throat,  and  he 
shook  as  though  seized  by  a  great  fear. 

“Unless — what?” 

“Unless  you  want  me  to.” 

“Oh,  God!  don’t  play  with  me!”  He 
flung  out  his  hand  as  though  to  stop  her 
while  his  voice  died  out  to  a  supplicating 
hoarseness.  “I  can’t  stand  that.” 

“Don’t  you  see?  Won’t  you  see?”  she 
asked.  “I  was  waiting  here  for  the  courage 
to  go  to  you  since  you  have  made  it  so  ver)’ 
hard  for  me — my  pagan.”  With  which  she 
came  close  to  him,  looking  upward  into  his 
face,  smiling  a  little,  shrinking  a  little, 
yielding  yet  withholding,  while  the  moon¬ 
light  made  of  her  eyes  two  bottomless, 
boundless  pools,  dark  with  love,  and  brim¬ 
ming  with  the  promise  of  his  dreams. 

END. 


THEOtX>RE  ROBERTS  AS  TABY- 
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delighted  to  find  that  “The  Duel”  is  fine  and 
clean;  that  it  has  a  big  and  splendid  idea,  set 
forth  with  great  force  and  beauty.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  home-made  play,  founded  on 
no  truth  of  general  significance,  deals  with 
certain  isolated  tyj)es,  sordid,  mean,  ignoble 
creatures  for  the  most  ixirt,  trj'ing  to  work  out 
•  their  own  selfish  desires  and  failing  miserably. 

“The  Duel”  is  truly  a  big  play,  a  powerful, 
tremendously  moving,  psychological  drama 
emotionally  expressed.  It  presents  in  a 
highly  dramatic  form  the  old  antagonism 
lietween  science  and  religion,  between  things 
temiK)ral  and  things  spiritual.  No  physical 


‘"T^HERE  is  always  a  triangle — a  woman 

X  and  two  men,”  says  Amy  Grey  to  her 
chum  in  “  Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire,”  when  they 
are  discussing  problem  plays.  Two  dramas 
involving  this  triangle  were  presented  in  New 
York  simultaneously.  One  was  the  work  of  a 
Frenchman,  Henri  Lavedan,  and  is  called 
“The  Duel.”  The  other  was  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  Rupert  Hughes,  who  frankly  called  his 
play  “The  Triangle.” 

We  have  come  to  expect  of  French  plays 
not  only  that  they  will  be  constructed  on  the 
three-cornered  relationship  but  that  they  will 
be  immoral.  Therefore  we  are  suq)ri.sed  and 
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combat  could  be  more  exciting  than  the  bitter 
fight  between  the  brothers,  the  Abbi  Daniel, 
j  an  earnest,  devoted  priest,  and  Dr.  Morey,  a 

i  cold,  clear-thinking  scientist  and  atheist,  for 

;  the  soul  and  body  of  a  woman  who  is  a 

I  •  wife.  The  struggle  is  intensified  by  the 

family  quarrel  and  the  religious  differences 
j  that  have  kept  the  brothers  apart  for  ten 

i  years.  The  woman  is  half  devotee,  half  pagan, 

j  '  and  between  the  opposing  influences  of  the 

two  men,  between  religion  and  an  earthly  love, 
\  she  swings  pendulumwise.  Her  husband  is 

,  paying  the  penalty  of  debauchery,  and  it  is 

1  while  he  is  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Morey, who  is 

a  famous  alienist,  that  the  Duchesse  de 
I  Chailles  and  the  man  of  science  learn  to  love 

j  each  other.  Armed  with  a  highly  trained  in- 

'  tellect,  a  conviction  of  his  right  to  claim  the 

>  woman  he  loves,  and  a  clear  insight  into  her 

mind  and  heart.  Dr.  Morey  is  a  formidable 
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antagonist  for  the  priest.  But  at  ever}'  turn 
he  is  met  by  the  abW  with  that  mightiest  thing 
in  the  world,  a  simple,  childlike  faith  in  God. 
And  at  last  the  Church  saves  the  woman’s  soul. 

But  in  this  fighting  the  Abbe  Daniel  makes 
a  discover}'  that  tortures  him.  He,  the  priest, 
finds  that  he  is  also  a  man,  as  the  brilliant  doc¬ 
tor  w'as  the  first  to  perceive,  and  as  the  woman 
whom  both  love  comes  to  realize  faintly.  The 
abba’s  contempt  for  his  weakness  in  lov¬ 
ing,  his  grief  over  the  conviction  that  he  is 
no  longer  fit  to  wear  the  cloth,  his  humiliation 
in  the  realization  that  he  is  jealous  of  his 
brother,  his  human  longing  for  the  woman 
— all  these  are  elements  in  a  situation  pro¬ 
foundly  tragic.  News  of  the  suicide  of  the 
w'oman’s  husband  raises  these  emotions  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  dramatic  intensity.  In  the 
end  the  priest  conquers  the  weakness  of  the 
man,  and  in  a  scene  of  poignant  tenderness 
points  the  woman  to  the  arms  of  his  brother. 
The  lasting  memor}'  of  the  play  is  not  of  the 
woman,  but  of  the  young  priest,  with  the  great 
grief  locked  in  his  pure  heart,  turning  his  face 
resolutely  to  heathen  lands,  there  to  forget  in 
w'ork  that  human  happiness  for  which  every 
man  longs  and  whidi  is  denied  only  to  the 
priest. 
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Otis  Skinner  pla)rs  the  Abbi  Daniel.  Throughout 
the  quiet  scenes  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  drama  he 
overacts  in  a  manner  inexcusable  in  so  finished  a 
player.  But  in  the  big  scenes  he  rises  to  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  height.  Then  are  displayed  the  purity  of  his 
diction,  the  resonance  of  his  b^utiful  voice,  the  fine 
intelligence  of  his  reading,  his  splendid  sincerity. 
Never  have  I  seen  anything  finer  on  the  stage  than 
the  wonderful  scene  in  which  he  directs  the  woman 
away  from  the  nunnery  to  wifehood.  For  the  priest 
and  the  man  are  speaking  at  once  in  this  final  struggle. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  could  play  the  power¬ 
ful  part  of  Dr.  Morey  better  than  Guy  Standing,  who 
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EMMA  JANVIER  AS  MADAME  STITCH  IN 
-THE  MAYOR  OF  TOKIO.** 


has  been  for  many  years  distin¬ 
guished  on  Broadway  as  a  stage  vil¬ 
lain.  There  are  fine  characterization, 
great  discretion,  and  power  of  con¬ 
viction  in  his  acting;  he  makes  one 
believe  that  Dr.  Morey  is  as  hopest, 
as  sincere  in  his  beliefs  as  the  church¬ 
man.  The  part  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Chailles  makes  hea\y  demands  upon 
the  actress  w’ho  plays  it,  and  Fay 
Davis  does  not  meet  them  all.  At 
times  she  is  admirable,  but  she  dis- 
plaj’s  that  unevenness  that  charac¬ 
terizes  her  work  in  strongly  emo¬ 
tional  roles. 

“The  Triangle”  lacks  the  breadth, 
the  strength,  the  universality  of  in¬ 
terest  that  make  “The  Duel”  signifi¬ 
cant.  Mr.  Hughes’s  play  is  described 
as  “a  play  of  manners”;  the  critics, 
casual  and  professional,  commented 
upon  the  kind  of  manners  in  a  way 
that  suggested  Henry  James’s  de¬ 
scription  of  a  certain  man:  “He  has 
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wife’s  heart.  The  wife  tells  the  butler  that  she  stabbed 
herself,  and  adds,  to  her  husband,  that  at  least  she  can 
“die  like  a  thoroughbred.”  Curiously  enough,  one  feels 
rather  sorry  for  the  miserable  little  man  who  is  so  conscious 
of  his  weakness  and  who  so  keenly  resents  it.  UTiile  it  is 
true  that  “The Triangle”  abounds  in  brilliant  and  caustic 
lines,  and  that  the  last  act  is  handled  with  great  skill,  I  can 
not  think  that  it  is  worth  while,  save  in  its  promise  that 


a  great  deal  of  taste,  but  it  is  I'//////// 
very  bad.”  “The  Triangle”  is  , 
an  unpleasant  play.  The  char¬ 
acters  are  clearly  and  effectively 
drawn,  but  there  is  not  a  lovable 
one  among  them,  except  an  elder¬ 
ly  gentleman  who  is  too  good  to 
be  true.  A  United  States  sena¬ 
tor  as  a  sort  of  fairy  godmother  is 
rather  a  strain  on  one’s  credulity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  chief 
motive  of  the  play  is  to  show  the 
sins  of  parents  in  fashionable  life. 

The  poor  but  beautiful  heroine 
who  marries  the  frightfully  rich, 
degenerate  little  cad  places  the  /| 
blame  on  her  mother;  and  the  "Ijlj. 
cad  insists  that  his  mother  is  re- 
sponsible  for  his  weakness  and 
general  shortcomings. 

As  a  play  “The  Triangle” 
drags  wearily  until  the  last  part 
of  the  third  act,  when  the  little 
husband  finds  his  wife  in  her 
lover’s  arms.  He  hasn’t  the  cour- 
age  to  pull  the  trigger  of  the  re- 
volver  he  carefully  aims,  and 
husband  and  wife  go  in  to  dinner 
together.  Here  in  this  scene  are 
strength  and  novelty  that  lift  the 
whole  play  above  the  common-  , 
place.  The  couple’s  quick  transi-  "■'[ 
tions  from  conventional  cordiality 
before  the  ser\’ants  to  bitter  quar¬ 
reling  when  alone,  are  highly  dra-  ,  ;/// 
matic.  Mr.  Hughes  had  the 
courage  to  end  the  play  with  a 
tragic  surprise,  for  the  cowardly  'll! 
little  husband  is  e.xasperated  into  :  ,■ 
plunging  a  car\’ing-knife  into  his 
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Mr.  Hughes  will  some 
day  wite  a  big  play. 

Ferdinand  Gott- 
schalk,  as  WiUie  Ens- 
lee,  the  husband,  gave 
one  of  the  finest  per¬ 
formances  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  although  the  part 
is  a  “  straight  ”  one  and 
he  has  been  celebrated 
as  a  character  actor  for 
a  score  of  years,  ever 
since  he  came  to  this 
country  with  Rosina 
\’okes.  During  this 
lung  period  he  has 
made  innumerable 
Broadway  hits,  but 
chiefly  in  delicately 
eccentric  parts.  Char¬ 
lotte  Walker,  who 
started  the  season  as 
the  siren  daughter  in 
“The  Prodigal  Son,” 
seemed  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  themental  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  siren  wife 
in  “The  Triangle.” 
And  William  Morris, 
as  the  lover,  who  has 
l)een  a  leading  manand 
a  star  for  twenty  years, 
proved  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  old-time 
school  of  acting.  His 
extraordinary  experi¬ 
ences  at  the  head  of  his 
own  company  in  the 
Antilles  and  other 
places  which  few 
American  players  visit 
professionally  have 
not  altered  his  style  of 
playing. 

There  is  in  “Gal¬ 
lops  ”  the  cheerful  out- 
of-door  spirit  that  the 
name  suggests.  A 
stage  mosaic  of  sev¬ 
eral  short  stories  by 
David  Gray,  it  is  a 
pleasant,  innocu¬ 
ous  entertainment,  of 
a  “horsy”  character. 
All  the  characters  be- 
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the  hero,  who,  having  had  a  fall  in 
his  youth  which  has  made  him  afraid 
of  horses,  suffers  acutely  when  he  is 
palmed  off  as  his  cousin,  a  famous 
steeplechase  rider.  Though  he  dis¬ 
plays  that  physical  shrinking  from 
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danger  which  is  popularly  regarded  as  cowardice,  when 
real  occasion  arises  he  proves  himself,  in  accordance 
with  a  device  familiar  to  plaj'wrights;  one  finds  it  in 
Richard  Harding  Davis’  “The  Galloper,”  for  instance. 
Really  there  is  a  lot  of  fuss  about  nothing  in  particular 
in  “  Gallops,”  but  the  author  makes  the  audiences  feel 
that  they  are  moving  in  the  very  best  society  and  ac¬ 
quiring  much  interesting  information.  The  real  hunt¬ 
ing  set  of  Long  Island  makes  up  a  little  world  of  its 
own,  and  many  strange  and  curious  things  actually 
happen  there  which  might  or  might  not  be  useful  for 
stage  purposes.  In  “  Gallops,”  however,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  distinctive;  the  characters  behave  as  most  farce- 
folk  conduct  themselves. 

The  players  are  excellent.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
Mr.  Richman  for  a  hunter  to  carry  in  a  grueling  race, 
but  as  a  stage  hero  he  is  manly,  straightforw'ard,  good 
to  look  upon,  and  he  acts  with  a  taste  and  a  discretion 
that  are  the  fruit  of  experience.  W.  L.  Abingdon  plays 
the  part  of  a  villain  who  is  as  wicked  as  any  that  ever 
stalked  through  raw  melodrama.  Also  there  is  Grace 
Filkins  in  the  role  of  a  flighty  widow’,  constantly  being 
called  up  on  the  long-distance  telephone.  Miss  Filkins 
must  have  the  secret  of  perennial  youth  despite  the  fact 
that  she  has  Oriental  blood  in  her  veins — she  is  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  an  orthodox 
Jewish  rabbi — for  she  looks  no  older  than  her  grown 
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daughter.  In  private  life  she  is  the  wife  of  in  1750,”  but  it  is  not  an  Indian  play  in  the 

Captain  Marix,  a  distinguished  officer  of  sense  of  being  a  portrayal  of  Indian  character, 

the  navy.  The  BrookljTi  politician  and  real-  It  may  be  true  to  certain  romantic  concep- 

estate  dealer  who  is  the  president  of  the  Gar-  tions  of  the  noble  red  men  and  their  beauti- 

rick  Theatre  Company  hopes  to  establish  a  ful,  dark-skinned  daughters  which  Fenimore 

stock  company  with  Mr.  Richman  at  its  head,  Cooper  made  popular;  with  very  few  changes, 

and  has  made  a  most  promising  beginning,  however,  it  might  be  placed  among  any  primi- 

New  York  has  not  had  a  real  stock  company  tive  people  with  strong  elemental  emotions, 

since  the  old  Lyceum  Theatre  was  tom  down.  It  has  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  the  open 

“The  Redskin”  is  one  of  those  daring  air,  the  freedom  of  the  primeval  forest,  and 

novelties  that  provoke  either  enthusiastic  ad-  the  characters  are  real  people  even  if  they  are 

miration  or  pronounced  condemnation.  For  not  Indians.  The  story,  told  partly  in  blank 

my  part,  I  think  it  poetic,  picturesque,  and  verse,  partly  in  stilted,  eighteenth-century 

altogether  interesting.  It  has  that  great  cadence  prose,  moves  smoothly,  logically,  to 

recommendation,  a  real  story  well  told.  All  tremendously  dramatic  climaxes.  The  author, 

of  the  characters  are  Indians,  “the  scene  Donald  MacLaren,  is  an  actor  of  experience 

being  laid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes  who  possesses  no  mean  literary  skill. 
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Tyrone  Power  does  the  best  work  of  his 
successful  career  as  Lonawonda,  the  blind  old 
chief  of  the  tribe.  Coming  of  a  family  long 
distinguished  as  players,  Mr.  Power  became 
famous  as  a  star  in  Australia,  made  something 
of  a  sensation  by  his  Judas  in  “Mary  of  Mag- 
dala,”  and  won  high  praise  for  his  Ulysses  in 
Stephen  Phillips’  play  of  that  name.  As  Lona¬ 
wonda,  he  has  a  dignity  that  rises  at  times 
to  majesty;  he  is  convincingly  terrible  in  his 
rage,  and  his  grief  is  profoundly  moving.  His 
unusual  height,  his  sonorous  voice  merely 
supplement  his  acting  skill  in  this  rdle.  Fine, 
virile,  clean-cut,  and  yet  deeply  poetic  is  Ed¬ 
win  Arden’s  portrayjil  of  Naiawa.  Though 
he  has  passed  the  half-century  mark,  he  has 
the  strong,  athletic  figure,  the  face,  the 
fresh,  clear,  bell-like  voice  of  a  man  in  the 
flush  of  young  manhood;  and  he  looked  every 
inch  the  warrior.  He  is  one  of  the  few  players 
whose  diction  is  a  delight.  Despite  the  try¬ 
ing  costume,  Katherine  Grey  is  exquisitely 
lovely  as  Adulola  the  Lily,  daughter  of  the 
chief,  and  she  plays  the  r61e  with  fine  shading, 
with  tender  sympathy  and  genuine  emotional 
power. 

London  laughed  for  a  long  time  over  “Mr. 
Hopkinson,”  in  which  R.  C.  Carton,  who 
wrote  “Lord  and  Lady  Algy,”  keenly  and 
rather  contemptuously  satirizes  a  certain 
phase  of  English  fashionable  life.  Mr. 
Carton’s  duke  and  duchess,  with  their  asso¬ 
ciates,  are  quite  willing  to  make  money  by 
furthering  the  petty  ambition  of  a  sordid, 
ignorant,  and  altogether  despicable  little 
clerk  who  has  inherited  a  vast  fortune.  “My 
aspirations  is  society,”  says  Samuel  Hopkin¬ 
son. 

American  managers  fought  shy  of  “Mr. 
Hopkinson.”  They  thought  it  too  insular, 
believing  that  America  could  not  understand 
how  pronounced  are  class  distinctions  in  Eng¬ 
land,  how  the  people  of  position  look  down 
upon  a  creature  like  Hopkinson;  and  indeed 
much  of  the  satire  does  pass  us  by.  But  the 
American  managers  overlooked  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  society’s  opinion  of  Hopkinson  but  his 
own  abominable  caddishness  that  makes  the 
situations  funny.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Dallas  Welford, 
who  plays  the  name  part,  “Mr.  Hopkinson” 
could  scarcely  have  succeeded  over  here. 
No  one  in  this  country  had  ever  heard  of  Mr. 
Welford,  and  indeed  he  was  little  better  known 
in  England,  although  he  has  been  on  the 
stage  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  known  among 
certain  managers  merely  as  a  useful  man  in  a 


particular  kind  of  part,  one  among  hundreds 
of  obscure  actors.  In  London  Hopkinson 
was  played  by  Mr.  Welch,  who  is  a  great 
favorite — a  thin,  eerie  sort  of  creature  with  a 
bizarre,  dry  humor.  He  and  Mr.  Welford  are 
as  much  unlike,  physically  and  temperamental¬ 
ly,  as  two  men  can  well  be.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  any  one  could  portray  the  r^e  more 
effectively  than  Mr.  Welford,  who  is  a  tubby 
little  man,  with  a  round,  moon  face,  unctuous 
and  oily,  which  he  can  make  look  supremely 
sodden  and  stupid,  although  the  piggy  eyes 
show  cunning.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
Mr.  Welford  is  one  of  the  most  finished  actors 
that  have  ever  appeared  on  Broadway,  and 
that  he  could  carry  effectively  to  success  a 
much  more  exacting  farce  than  “Mr.  Hop¬ 
kinson.  ” 

In  the  cast  also  is  Annie  Hughes,  who  has  a 
great  reputation  in  England.  She  is  known 
principally  as  a  comedienne,  but  she  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  a  large  number  of  r61es.  One  of 
her  great  hits  was  in  “The  Country  Mouse,” 
which  Ethel  Barrymore  played  in  this 
country.  Miss  Hughes  has  a  very  tiny  part 
in  “Mr.  Hopkinson,”  but  it  is  large  enough 
to  show’  her  capacity  for  clever  characteriza¬ 
tion. 

Our  already  huge  vocabularj’  of  slang  was 
further  enriched  by  Mr.  Carton.  Within  a 
week  after  the  farce  was  produced,  two  of 
Hopkinson's  expressions  became  current  in 
New  York:  “bunkie-doodle,”  which  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  our  chaste  and  elegant  “twenty- 
three”  and  “skidoo”;  and  “milky  in  the  fil¬ 
bert,”  which  means  a  mental  haziness  or 
“bats  in  the  belfr)’,”  to  use  a  phrase  of  our 
elect. 

It  may  not  be  true  that  no  one  will  ever 
write  a  successful  serious  play  of  American 
college  life,  but  certainly  no  one  has  yet  suc- 
ce^^  in  doing  so  George  Ade  joyously 
satirized  college  life  in  “The  College  Widow.” 
“  Strongheart  ”  succeeded  despite  the  college 
atmosphere,  though  the  football  game  nearly 
ruined  it.  What  the  fate  of  “Brown  of 
Harvard”  may  be  is  uncertain,  although  it 
surely  k  not  a  good  play.  The  matinee  girl, 
or  her  successor — for  Clyde  Fitch  says  the 
mating  girl  no  longer  exists — may  make 
it  successful.  It  isn’t  likely  to  be  pop¬ 
ular  with  Harvard  men,  for  the  plot  turns 
largely  upon  the  snobbishness  in  athletics 
which  is  said  to  exist  at  Harvard,  and  upon 
a  student’s  disloyalty  to  his  college.  At  times 
there  is  real  youth  in  the  comedy,  at  others  it 
is  only  make-believe.  There  are  some  real 
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types  of  undergraduates,  admirably  played, 
but  the  story  as  a  whole  does  not  ring  true, 
and  Rida  Johnson  Young’s  local  color  is  more 
generous  than  correct.  For  instance,  it  is 
enough  to  make  every  rowing  man  snort  in 
disgust  to  see  the  members  of  the  varsity  crew 
with  lovely,  delicate  pink  and  white  faces,  legs, 
and  arms. 

Henry  Woodruff  celebrates  his  twenty-first 
year  on  the  stage  by  starring  in  the  title  r61e. 
Tom  Brown  is  an  impossible,  hopeless  prig, 
but  Mr.  Woodruff  plays  the  part  as  well  as 
any  one  could.  During  his  entire  stage  career 
he  has  been  a  mating  idol,  which  is  natural 
enough  in  view  of  his  clear-cut,  classical 
features,  his  wavy  blond  hair,  his  athletic 
figure,  and  his  real  ability  as  an  actor.  He 
was  at  one  time  engaged  to  Miss  Anna  Gould, 
now  the  unhappy  Countess  Castellane.  Her 
brother,  George  Gould,  arranged  that  Mr. 
Woodruff  should  leave  the  stage  and  go 
through  Harvard.  He  remained  in  the  uni¬ 
versity,  however,  only  two  years;  the  en¬ 
gagement  was  broken  off.  Miss  Gould  mar¬ 
ried  the  little  French  count,  and  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ruff  returned  to  the  stage,  where  he  has  been 
very  successful. 

George  M.  Cohan  works  the  patriotic  game 
for  all  it  is  worth.  His  latest  play,  in  which 
he  is  starring,  is  “George  Washington,  Jr.” 
The  star  -  author  -  composer  -  producer  -  owner 
plays  the  r61e  of  the  son  of  a  United  States 
senator  who,  after  a  quarrel  with  his  father,  as¬ 
sumes  the  name  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
Like  Cohan’s  other  plays,  this  is  a  mixture  of 
melodrama,  farce,  songs,  chorus,  and  Cohan, 
which  rushes  along  at  a  breakneck  rate, 
keeping  people  laughing  at  the  fun  or  ap¬ 
plauding  the  music  pretty  much  all  of  the 
time.  The  young  man  seems  to  hit  popular 
taste  with  absolute  certainty.  Sitting  through 
one  of  his  shows  involves  no  mental  effort, 
but  he  can  set  one’s  feet  to  tapping  and  bring 
smiles  or  wild  outbursts  of  mirth  just  as  he 
pleases.  In  “George  Washington,  Jr.”  Mr. 
Cohan’s  real  father  plays  his  stage  father,  his 
mother  plays  his  aunt,  and  his  w’ife,  Ethel 
Levey,  pla)'s  his  sweetheart;  so  the  Cohan 
productions  continue  to  be  family  affairs. 
His  sister,  Josephine  Cohan,  used  to  be  in 
the  company  too,  but  after  her  marriage  to 
Fred  Niblo,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
company,  she  and  her  husband  left,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  disagreement  as  to  who  should  be 
leading  lady.  Mr.  Niblo  insisted  that  his 
wife,  as  a  real  Cohan,  was  entitled  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction,  while  Ethel  Levey  maintained  that 


her  pxaition  as  wife  of  the  star  and  author 
should  secure  it  to  her. 

“The  Vanderbilt  Cup”  dramatizes  the 
automobile  and  exploits  Ebie  Janis,  the 
youngest  star  that  ever  made  a  hit  on  Broad¬ 
way.  Though  she  is  now  only  eighteen,  for 
years  she  has  played  in  vaudeville,  where 
she  gained  an  enormous  following  through 
her  cleverness  as  an  imitator.  Her  irresisti¬ 
ble  smile,  her  cheerfulness,  and  her  vast 
energy  are  important  items  of  her  stage 
equipment.  Moreover,  she  can  sing  sweetly 
and  dance  cleverly. 

As  a  musical  comedy,  “The  Vanderbilt 
Cup”  is  pretty  pxwr  stuff,  but  a  most  exciting 
race  on  the  stage  in  which  real  automobiles 
are  shown  going  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles 
an  hour  is  p>artiai  compiensation.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  this  novelty  with  Elsie  Janis 
has  given  the  play  a  remarkable  success. 
Also  there  is  Otis  Harlan,  who  used  to  be  a 
great  favorite  years  ago  in  the  Hoyt  farces. 
He  has  grown  into  a  little  butter-ball  of  a 
man,  but  he  is  as  funny  as  ever. 

“Mexicana”  starts  out  most  promisingly. 
It  has  a  stor\’,  a  picturesque  setting,  and 
romantic  characters,  but  it  doesn’t  go  far 
before  it  lap)ses  into  the  old,  familiar  musical 
show.  It  has  some  pretty  numbers  that  are 
well  sung,  and  Thomas  Q.  Seabrooke,  playing 
a  Wall  Street  broker  with  a  thick  brogue 
and  pink  whiskers  of  the  kind  known  as 
“Galways,”  is  the  comedian.  There  is 
Christie  MacDonald,  too,  with  all  her  charm 
of  voice  and  person,  in  the  r61e  of  TUa,  an  In¬ 
dian  girl. 

The  inimitable  Bert  Williams  and  his 
partner,  Getirge  Walker,  who  occupy  a  high 
place  among  colored  comedians,  have  come 
forth  in  “Abyssinia,”  which  is  described  as 
“a  musical  oddity.”  Certainly  that  is  what 
it  is,  for  it  ranges  from  dangerously  near 
grand  op)era  to  broad  farce.  It  is  all  the 
work  of  colored  p)eople — book,  music,  staging, 
singing,  and  acting.  There  are  a  swing,  a 
rhythm  and  a  dignity  in  Will  Marion  Cook’s 
numbers,  a  breadth  and  a  brilliancy  in  the 
orchestration  that  place  “Abyssinia”  upx)n 
a  plane  above  any  modem  comic  op)era  heard 
on  Broadway  in  years,  save  “V’eronique”  and 
“The  Duchess  of  Dantzic.”  And  the  con¬ 
certed  numbers  are  given  with  supjerb  effect. 
There  isn’t,  how’ever,  enough  fun  in  this 
highly  ambitious  effort — that  is,  there  isn’t 
enough  of  the  marvelous  Mr.  Williams,  one 
of  the  most  joyous  and  successful  fun-makers 
on  the  stage. 


‘THEKE  MAY  SE  SUNSHINE  IN  NEW  YORK-BUT  NOBODY  HAS  THE  TIME  TO  ENJOY  IT." 


The  Philanthropist  and  the 
Peaceful  L-ife 


By  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 
llluatratlons  by  J.  A.  WilllBcns 

A  fISS  MIDDLESEX,  large,  blonde,  and  silver  among  her  blond  braids,  retained  a 
IVX  elaborately  dressed,  was  descanting  on  childlikeness  of  which  she  was  by  no  means 
the  hardships  suffered  by  the  Italians  in  New  unconscious.  “It  is  evident,  Mr.  Martin,  that 
York.  “It  quite  breaks  my  heart  to' see  them,  you  have  no  conception  of  the  Italian  char- 
poor  exiles  from  sunshine  and  leisure  and  all  acter.  There  may  be  sunshine  in  New  York 
that  makes  life  worth  living!”  — I  don’t  deny  it — but  what  is  the  use  of  sun- 

Her  cousin  rubbed  his  bald  head  in  the  shine  when  nobody  has  the  time  to  enjoy  it? 
exasperated  way  usual  with  him  when  Miss  Now  come,  Cousin  Ezra  ” — in  answer  to  the 
Middlesex  began  what  he  called  her  “flour-  impatiently  tapping  fingers  of  her  elderly 
ishes,”  but  he  said  nothing,  knowing  by  ex-  cousin — “come,  did  you  ever,  as  long  as 
perience  that  criticism  but  stirred  the  lady’s  you’ve  lived  in  New  York,  see  any  one  lying 
tongue  to  greater  activity.  The  guest  of  the  on  the  walk  just  bathing  in  the  warmth  and 
evening  was  not  so  wise  and  raised  his  napkin  brightness  of  the  day  as  you  may  .see  them  in 
with  a  protesting  gesture:  “Oh,  come  now,  crowds  in  Italy?” 

dear  lady,  the  sun  does  shine  in  New  York  at  The  picture  thus  presented  to  his  mind 
times.  I’ll  warrant  you  won’t  find  so  much  appeared  to  rouse  Ezra  to  a  pitch  of  mingled 
in  Genoa  the  day  you  land  as  when  you  leave  emotion  rather  unusual  with  him.  He  seemed 
here.”  about  to  express  himself  with  some  violence. 

Miss  Middlesex  turned  toward  him  her  but  restrained  himself  to  a  negative  shake  of 
large  blue  eyes,  which,  in  spite  of  the  dignified  the  head.  Mr.  Martin  looked  at  his  hostess 
amplitude  of  her  figure  and  the  threads  of  with  admiration  and  spoke  with  an  air  of 
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masculine  concession  to  womanly  fineness  of 
fiber  eminently  calculated  to  stimulate  Miss 
Middlesex  to  further  flights.  “You  must  not 
expect  too  much  sympathy  for  your  pets  from 
us  hard-headed  broker-folk.  We  don’t  see 
those  things  as  your  gentler  eyes  do.  The 
Dagos  seem  to  me  to  be  getting  along  well 
enough  here.” 

The  lady  exclaimed,  “Oh,  getting  along 
well!  Yes,  I  suppose  they  do,  and  that  is  the 
very  reason  that  they  make  the  dreadful  mis¬ 
take  of  coming  over  here.  Think  of  the  trag¬ 
edy  underlying  that  purely  material  prog¬ 
ress!  Think  of  the  hearts  slowly  breaking 
of  homesickness  and  longing  for  the  old 
idyllic  life!  Contrast  the  commercial  hurry 
with  the  long,  leisurely  hours  spent  in  their 
glorious  air  and  sunshine — which  I  am  so 
looking  forward  to!  I  have  a  friend,”  (Miss 
Middlesex  was  elaborately  democratic  in  her 
philanthropies)  “a  fruit -seller.  Now  only 
listen,  can  you  imagine  a  more  poignantly 
pathetic  tale  than  his  ?  He  has  left  a  wife  and 
four  children  at  home  in  one  of  the  hill-towns 
of  northern  Italy,  and  he  is  struggling  des¬ 
perately  with  all  sorts  of  discouragements — 
for  what? — to  bring  them  over  to  suffer  as  he 
does  from  the  cold  and  hurry  and  harsh  life 
and  utter  commercialism  of  our  New  York.” 

Cousin  Ezra’s  baldness  had. grown  percep¬ 
tibly  pink  with  repressed  emotion  during  this 
speech,  and  at  the  end  he  could  restrain  him¬ 
self  no  longer.  “Nellie!”  he  said  with  an 
edge  in  his  voice,  “you’re  a  sentimentalist! 
You  like  that  poor  devil  just  as  you  do  a  sad 
story.  But  you  wouldn’t  disturb  his  pic¬ 
turesque  state — not  by  a  long  shot!  If  I 
felt  as  bad  as  that  about  him,  I’d  loan  him  the 
money  to  set  up  a  fruit-store  instead  of  his 
stand,  and  get  his  family  on  here.” 

The  lady  rose  to  the  occasion.  “Listen, 
l)oth  of  you,”  she  exclaimed  with  a  sweeping 
gesture  as  rapid  as  the  sudden  impulse  which 
stirred  her;  “I  never  would  give  him  money 
for  a  fruit-store,  for  that  would  mean  his  en¬ 
tering  the  deadly  commercial  struggle  for 
existence  which  destroys  the  spiritual  life  of 
our  Americans  and  must  be  so  much  harder 
for  the  sensitive  Italians;  but  I  will  do  some¬ 
thing  for  him!  I  will  take  him  back  with  me 
to  Genoa  when  I  sail  next  week,  and  I’ll 
give  him  that  money  I  was  planning  for  the 
stained-glass  window  of  St.  Agatha’s — twelve 
hundred,  you  know — which  is  all  he  would 
be  able  to  save  in  years!  And  I’ll  go  with 
him  myself  to  his  family  and  see  them  re¬ 
united.” 


The  two  men  uttered  ejaculations  of  op¬ 
posite  import.  Mr.  Martin  had  the  feeling 
that  he  saw  a  fair  saint  before  him,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  in  admiration.  Cousin  Ezra,  snorted 
incredulously.  “Much  you  will!”  he  said, 
gnunpily  folding  his  double  chin  into  a  quad¬ 
ruple  one.  Miss  Middlesex’s  eyes  flashed 
and  she  looked  at  her  cousin  with  much  spirit. 
“I  call  Mr.  Martin  to  witness  that  this  is  a 
serious  resolution  on  my  part.  It  is  just  the 
sort  of  thing  I  like  to  do  for  an  Easter  offering, 
and  I  am  very  happy  for  such  an  opportunity 
to  bring  happiness.”  She  spoke  with  a  sweet 
humility  which  Mr.  Martin  found  admirable. 
Cousin  Ezra  was  not  daunted — rather  vastly 
amused  by  a  sudden  idea.  He  said  with  a 
little  chuckle,  “Well,  if  you  do  go  through 
with  that  performance  may  I  be  there  to  see, 
for  I’ll  bet  that  Guinea  has  been  stringing 
you — I  don’t  believe  he  has  a  family  any 
more  than  I  have!  They  know  how  to  work 
the  professional  philanthropist.” 

Mr.  Martin  looked  concerned.  “I  must  say, 
dear  Miss  Middlesex,”  he  ventured  cautious¬ 
ly,  “wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  examine  into  the 
matter  before  taking  such  energetic  action? 
He  may  indeed  have  been  appealing  to  your 
well-known  sympathies  w'ithout  due  ground.” 
Miss  Middlesex  waved  aside  doubts  and 
hesitations  with  a  plump  hand.  “If  either  of 
you  had  heard  his  voice  as  he  was  telling  me 
his  story  or  seen  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  of  his 
children,  you  would  know  that  there  are  some 
proofs  which  are  not  tangible,  but,  though 
they  wouldn’t  be  admitted  in  a  law-court,  are 
as  valid  as  your  most  hard  and  fast  rules  of 
evidence.  And  now,  if  you’ll  adjourn  to  the 
library’.  I’ll  give  you  your  coffee  there.” 

From  the  upper  deck  of  the  steamer.  Miss 
Middlesex  waved  farewell  to  a  group  of 
friends  and  admirers.  She  looked  very  well 
in  her  dark-blue  ship-suit,  her  cheeks  glowing 
w’ith  excitement.  She  glanced  down  the 
deck  toward  the  second  cabin  and  wonderetl 
if  Giuseppe  were  seeing  her  and  what  he  prob¬ 
ably  thought  of  her.  To  him,  she  mused 
half  unconsciously,  she  must  seem  like  a 
saint,  a  blonde  saint,  descended  suddenly  to 
snatch  him  out  of  his  misery,  pour  wealth 
uix>n  him,  and  waft  him  back  to  his  family. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Giuseppe  was  not  think¬ 
ing  of  her  at  all,  nor  indeed  very  definitely  of 
anything.  The  whole  transaction  had  been 
so  rapid  and  unexpected  that  he  felt  very 
much  like  pinching  himself  to  see  if  he  were 
as  unreal  as  all  his  surroundings.  The  car- 


riage  stopping  in  the  slushy  street  by  his 
stand,  the  sudden  descent  of  the  large  lady 
wrapped  in  furs,  the  voluble  flow  of  incorrect 
American  Italian  in  which  she  had  explained 
her  purpose,  the  pieces  of  gold  she  had  put 
into  his  hand,  the  swift  transit  to  the  steamer 
— it  all  seemed  like  a  dream,  and  he  was  so 
numb  with  surprise  that  he  could  feel  nothing 
but  amazement,  renewed  with  every  breath. 
He  came  to  reality  with  a  sharp  pang,  like  a 
knife-thrust,  at  the  thought  of  his  fniit-stand 
left  ownerless  in  the  street.  He  groaned 
aloud  at  the  thought  of  the  wasted  money.  It 
was  true  he  had  many  hundred  times  the  value 
of  it  in  his  belt,  but  his  frugal  Latin  soul 
revolted  at  the  extravagance.  This  woe  was 
sup>erseded  by  another  quite  as  keen,  as  he 
noticed  that  his  passage  was  in  the  second 
cabin  instead  of  in  the  steerage.  He  knew  to 
the  fraction  of  a  cent  the  difference  in  cost 


between  the  two,  and  the  sum  tantalized  him 
as  though  some  one  were  holding  it  just  out 
of  his  reach. 

To  these  two  weights  on  his  mind  was 
added  a  third,  as  he  came  to  himself  after  the 
first  surprise;  and  this  was  the  perplexity,  the 
bewilderment,  the  almost  stupid  wonder 
which  overcame  him  as  he  tried  to  imagine  the 
motives  that  lay  back  of  the  astonishing 
action  of  his  benefactress.  Giuseppe’s  brother 
would  have  argued  contentedly  that  the  jores- 
tiera  was  mad  like  all  of  them,  but  Giuseppe 
was  not  his  brother.  His  black  eyes  were 
very  keen  and  set  close  together,  and  the  same 
shrewdness  and  energy  which  had  sent  him  to 
New  York  while  his  brother  remained  help¬ 
lessly  behind,  set  him  at  the  problem  of  Miss 
Middlesex’s  character. 

He  had  much  time  to  meditate  over  this 
question  and  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
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lady,  for  she  was  in  her  element  with  a  pro- 
t^^  so  constantly  at  hand.  She  called  him 
up  by  her  steamer-chair  nearly  every  day  for 
what  she  termed  “  Italian  talks  ”  with  him,  but 
which  were  more  in  the  nature  of  monologues 
on  the  part  of  the  American,  listened  to  with 
intense  respect  but  almost  complete  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  Italian.  She  made  it  gently 
apparent  to  him  that  she  was  not  of  the  herd 
of  common  givers  who  bestow  with  no 
thought,  but  that  she  really  sympathized  with 
the  Italian  longing  for  return  to  the  mother¬ 
land,  and  for  a  peaceful  life  far  from  the  roar 
and  brutal  struggle  of  America.  She  exhorted 
him  to  use  his  influence  against  the  emi¬ 
gration  of  his  friends,  as  a  step  fatal  to  their 
happiness. 

She  introduced  him  to  her  friends  and  told 
his  story — not  arrogantly,  it  must  be  at  once 
stated — but  with  an  honesty  and  modesty 
quite  captivating  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  party. 
It  has  been  said  that  Giuseppe’s  eyes  were 
keen  and  set  close  together.  It  is  al^  fitting 
to  state  that  his  hearing  was  excellent  and  his 
powers  of  observation  acute  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  He  spoke  little  and  the  lady  spoke 
much.  It  is  not  improbable  that  at  the  end 
of  the  journey  Giuseppe  and  Miss  Middlesex’s 
cousin  Ezra  had  some  convictions  in  common. 

On  the  way  up  from  Genoa  to  the  little  town 
high  in  the  hills  of  northern  Italy  which  was 
Giuseppe’s  home,  there  came  over  the  return¬ 
ing  exile  a  change  that  warmed  the  fair  philan¬ 
thropist’s  very  soul.  His  silence  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  reflective  manner,  as  of  one  who  ponders 
a  difficult  problem,  had  been  transmuted  to 
behavior  “mwcA  more  Italian,”  as  Miss  Mid¬ 
dlesex  put  it  to  her  maid.  He  had  gazed  at 
her  with  an  admiration  so  mingled  with  awe 
that  she  could  take  no  offense,  and  from  time 
to  time  had  poured  out  in  a  flood  of  musical 
Italian  his  gratitude  to  her  saint-like  qualities. 
She  could  not  understand  him  completely, 
for  in  Italian  conversation  as  in  other  affairs 
of  life  she  w’as  more  accustomed  to  giving 
than  receiving,  but  she  caught  enough  to  be 
sure  of  his  drift,  and  while  she  gently  dep¬ 
recated  his  fervor  she  did  not  close  her  nos¬ 
trils  to  the  pleasant  perfume  of  burning 
incense. 

As  they  drove  up  the  narrow,  steep  street 
and  she  noticed  Giuseppe’s  increasing  nerv¬ 
ousness,  she  became  almost  convinc^  that 
Cousin  Ezra  had  been  right — that  her  prot^g^ 
had  indeed  been  drawing  on  his  imagination 
in  the  matter  of  his  family ;  but  so  soothed  was 
she  by  the  ardor  of  his  gratitude  that  she  was 


prepared  to  forgive  everything.  He  sprang 
from  the  carriage  in  front  of  a  tall,  leproiisly 
spotted  tenement  building,  leaning  crazily  to 
one  side  and  flaunting  so  many  rags  of  various 
colors  from  every  opening  as  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  huge  box  filled  to  overflowing 
with  trash.  Toward  the  doorway  of  this 
edifice  Giuseppe  made  a  rapid  way  while  Miss 
Middlesex  waited  with  a  very  decided  quick¬ 
ening  of  her  breath.  In  one  moment  her 
faith  in  human  nature  was  either  to  be  vin¬ 
dicated  triumphantly  or  shown  to  be  pitiably 
futile. 

With  a  sense  of  victory  quite  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  circumstances,  she  beheld  an 
amazed  Italian  woman  rush  toward  Giuseppe, 
followed  by  two  little  boys  bearing  the  most 
unmistakable  likeness  to  him.  The  woman 
was  slightly  disappointing  in  her  behavior, 
which  consisted  of  a  fire  of  questions  so  rapid 
that  the  American  could  not  follow  them,  and 
she  did  not  at  once  show  that  delirious  delight 
which  was  in  Miss  Middlesex’s  program. 
However,  Giuseppe  embraced  her  fervently, 
with  a  backward  glance  toward  the  carriage, 
and  then  began  a  brief  harangue  delivei^ 
with  a  rapidity  which  made  all  previous  efforts 
seem  tame.  He  gesticulated  and  explained 
and  urged  all  in  one  breath,  and  then,  snatch¬ 
ing  up  one  of  the  boys  and  taking  his  wife  by 
the  hand,  ran  back  to  the  carriage,  apparently 
giving  a  series  of  commands.  At  once  Miss 
Middlesex  found  herself  in  the  climax  of  the 
little  drama  she  had  so  carefully  arranged. 
Seated  comfortably  in  the  carriage,  secure 
from  unpleasant  contact  with  her  beneficia¬ 
ries,  she  was  flooded  and  overw’helmed  by  a 
gush  of  gratitude  even  beyond  her  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  wife  knelt  on  the  step  and  kissed 
her  gloved  hand  again  and  again,  and  the  little 
boys  shouted  out  blessings  on  her  head  and 
invocations  to  all  the  saints  to  protect  and 
prosper  her.  Giuseppe  had  disappeared,  but 
almost  immediately  came  back  followed  by  a 
half-grown  girl  bearing  the  same  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  him  as  the  smaller  children. 
These  two  now  added  their  voices  to  the  cho¬ 
rus  of  praise  rising  about  Miss  Middlesex’s 
triumphal  chariot,  in  which  she  sat  blushing 
with  pleasure,  and  ardently  desiring  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Cousin  Ezra. 

Giusepp)e  then  called  the  wondering  neigh¬ 
bors  about  him  and  in  a  florid  speech  related 
the  wonderful  deed  of  bounty  by  which  he 
was  with  them.  Miss  Middlesex  felt  that  a 
word  from  her  was  needed  to  complete  things, 
and  summoning  her  best  Italian  she  made  a 


SHE  CAI.I.EU  HIM  FOR  “ITALIAN  TALKS"  WHICH  WERE  MORE  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  MONOLOGUES. 

little  speech  herself.  She  spoke  of  her  love  Miss  Middlese.x  spent  the  winter  in  Italy 
for  Italy  and  her  sympathy  for  Italians  exiled  and  the  summer  in  the  Alps,  and  the  winter 
to  America’s  harsh  life,  of  her  pleasure  in  again  in  Italy  before  her  admirers  in  New 
l)eing  able  to  give  to  Giuseppe  the  opportunity  York  caught  sight  of  her.  The  glow  of  her 
to  live  his  natural,  serene,  and  contented  ex-  good  deed  remained  with  her  for  long.  The 
istence.  She  wished  them  all  joy  and  thanked  thought  of  Giuseppe’s  children  growing  up 
them  with  a  sweetness  which  quite  moved  her,  and  learning  to  venerate  her  as  the  source  of 
•  for  allowing  her  to  make  them  happy,  and  their  unparalleled  position  among  their  neigh- 
then  with  a  wave  of  her  admirable  hand  she  bors  filled  her  with  a  joyous  sense  of  the  beau- 
signaled  the  driver  to  proceed  again  to  the  ty  of  philanthropy.  Every  time  that  she  told 

station.  As  the  wheels  began  to  move,  and  the  story  she  finished  by  drawing  a  little  pic- 

before  the  sound  of  grateful  blessings  was  out  ture  of  the  happy  family  sitting  out  in  the  cool 

of  her  ears,  she  was  already  composing  in  her  of  the  evening  before  the  picturesque  old 

mind  a  letter  to  Cousin  Ezra  which  she  meant  building,  while  Giuseppe  related  once  again 
to  be  read  by  Mr.  Martin.  the  story  of  the  wonderful  blonde  benefac- 
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tress  who  was  always  to  be  revered  as  a  saint,  said  Cousin  Elzra,  with  an  intonation  so 
She  made  the  picture  a  little  more  real  each  affectionate  as  to  be  almost  suspicious,  “you 
time  she  related  the  incident,  till  she  ended  by  don’t  know  how  good  it  seems  to  have  you  at 
being  almost  as  much  moved  by  it  as  the  most  home  again.  I’m  housekeeper  while  you’re 
susceptible  of  her  hearers.  gone,  you  know,  and  I  can  tell  you  I’m  glad  to 

On  her  return  to  New  York  on  just  such  have  you  here  to  take  some  of  the  thought, 
a  dreary,  slushy  day  as  she  had  left  it,  she  I. wish  you’d  just  step  in  here  with  me  and  helj) 
thought  of  her  so  eminently  successful  experi-  me  order  the  fruit  you’d  like.  This  is  a 
ment  with  a  particularly  lively  feeling  of  capital  shop,  where  I’ve  bought  my  fruit  for 
pleasure.  As  a  result  of  much  correspondence  nearly  two  years  now.” 
during  her  stay  in  Italy  she  had  decided  to  Miss  Middlesex,  wondering,  followed  her 
marry  the  admiring  Mr.  Martin,  and  she  an-  cousin  into  a  shining,  plate-glass-windowed 
ticipated  with  great  satisfaction  talking  over,  fruit-store  where  gilt  letters,  gleaming  fruit, 
with  sympathetic  comments  from  that  gentle-  and  polished  counters  gave  evidence  of  the 
man,  the  scene  of  the  return  of  the  native.  most  complete  prosperity.  Cousin  Ezra 
Her  cousin  Ezra  was  at  the  wharf  to  meet  moved  rapidly,  like  one  eager  for  a  long- 
her,  and  welcomed  her  with  a  warmth  some-  looked-for  event,  and  stepping  to  one  side, 
what  unusual  in  that  self-contained  relative,  with  a  smile  which  his  cousin  afterward  felt 
He  seemed  to  have  something  on  his  mind  to  be  diabolical,  revealed  behind  the  counter, 

and  looked  out  of  the  windows  of  the  carriage,  dressed  in  an  immaculate  shirtwaist  suit,  Mrs. 

as  they  drove  home,  with  an  absent  expres-  Giuseppe!  At  the  sight  of  the  astonished 
sion.  He  even  interrupted  her  account  of  the  lady  staring  at  her  with  incredulous  and 

voyage,  as  the  carriage  stopped,  and  his  cous-  grieved  eyes,  Mrs.  Giuseppe  vanished  into  the 

in,  looking  out,  saw  with  surprise  that  they  back  room,  leaving  the  shop  vacant  of  all  but 
were  not  at  home  but  in  a  street  given  over  to  the  two  Americans.  Miss  Middlesex  was  too 
prosperous  shops  of  all  kinds.  “Nellie,”  amazed  for  speech  at  first,  but  she  soon  rallied 
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to  her  own  defense.  “What  does  this  mean, 
Ezra?  Have  those  faithless  people  taken  the 
money  I  gave  them  to  do  this/"  Receiving 
no  answer  from  her  cousin,  who,  with  shaking 
shoulders,  was  Imking  out  into  the  street,  she 
continued,  “Well,  at  least  she  had  the  de¬ 
cency  to  be  ashamed!” 

At  this  point  the  door  to  the  back  room 
opened  and  in  came  Giuseppe — a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  Giuseppe  from  the  one  of  two  years 
before.  For  one  thing  he  had  learned  English 
and  could  cope  with  his  overwhelming  pat¬ 
roness  in  her  own  tongue.  He  interrupted 
the  reproaches  which  she  began  to  address 
to  him  in  her  pigeon  Italian,  by  speaking  in 
a  fluent  and  entirely  intelligible  English. 

“The  lady  does  not  know  how  things  are 
with  men,  nor  the  differences  between  them. 
The  lady  gave  the  money  to  bring  happines.s — 
she  said  so  many  times.  I  am  not  a  child,  a 
sick  man  or  a  Neapolitan  to  be  happy  with 
doing  nothing  all  day.  Why  am  I  different 
from  Americans  who  work  hard  to  make 
more  money  and  more  chances  for  their  chil¬ 
dren?” 

There  was  a  certain  oversure  fluency  in  his 
utterance  as  though  he  were  reciting  some¬ 
thing  which  he  had  said  to  himself  many 
times  in  preparation  for  this  very  event. 

Miss  Middlesex  interrupted  him  with 
broken,  disjointed  exclamations,  as  amazed 
at  his  arguing  with  her  as  she  would  have  been 
at  her  Saint  Bernard’s  attempting  to  show  that 
his  diet  was  not  what  he  needed.  “  But  the 
sunshine  of  Italy — the  peaceful  life — the 


horrible  struggle  here; — and  oh,  what  you 
owed  to  me!!/" 

Giuseppe  broke  in  with  the  impatient  scorn 
of  an  Italian  of  his  class  Tor  a  woman’s 
reasons: 

“The  sun  shines  in  New,  York — there  are 
schools  for  the  children  and  chances  for  them 
as  they  grow  up.  WTiat  the  gracious  lady 
wished  in  return  for  her  bounty  was  gratitude, 
and  I  am  sure”  (with  an  involuntary  accent 
of  pride),  “I  am  sure  the  gratitude  she  re¬ 
ceived  was  as  great  as  she  could  possibly  have 
desired.  As  for  the  struggle  in  business  here,” 
he  spoke  with  a  satisfaction  which  found  an 
answering  gleam  in  Cousin  Ezra’s  eye,  and 
with  an  earnestness  so  emphatic  that  for  the 
first  time  he  stumbled  in  his  careful  English, 
“  I  like  the  struggle,  for  I  can  to  went  out  on 
top!" 

Cousin  Ezra  led  Miss  Middlesex  away, 
gently  enough,  but  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 
\\  the  door  of  the  carriage  the  lady  turned  and 
surveyed  the  prosperous,  brightly  colored 
shop,  gleaming  with  fresh  paint  and  gold 
letters.  The  image  of  the  shambling  tene¬ 
ment  in  Gozzari  came  to  her  mind  and  she 
compared  its  picturesque  decay  with  the  smug 
and  uninteresting  cleanliness  before  her.  A 
little  shudder  of  disapproval  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  ran  over  her,  and  as  she  stepped  into 
the  carriage  Cousin  Ezra  heard  a  remark 
which  gave  him  much  food  for  reflection  on 
the  nature  of  philanthropists. 

His  fair  cousin  had  exclaimefl  with  a  heart¬ 
felt  sigh,  “What  a  dreadful  pity!” 


Blindness 

By  GARDNER.  WEEKS  WOOD 

NO  more  may  I  the  rolling  seasons  trace: 

For  me  in  vain  will  slender-fingered  Spring 
Unveil  the  marvels  of  her  bourgeoning. 

Or  Autumn  hang  upon  the  ancient  face 
Of  her  calm  cliffs  the  gold  and  ashen  lace 
Of  leaf  and  lifting  smoke.  The  oriole 
In  vain  will  flash  his  flaming  path  from  knoll 
To  nest  below  my  lodge.  The  sun-swept  space 
Will  limn  its  happy  visions  masked  from  me 
Who,  empty-eyed  and  stricken,  sit  alone. 

Yet  not  alone  am  I  nor  all  unblessed: 

I  know  the  soul  of  things  before  ungues.sed; 

The  thrill  of  hands  in  mine;  the  story  blown 
From  out  the  unseen  world’s  infinity. 


The  Paper  Lady's  Lodger 

By  ANNE  STORY  ALLEN 

Illustrations  by  John  Wolcott  Adams 

The  Paper  Lady  had  decided  to  rent  one  and  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets  with  a 

of  her  rooms.  Soon  after  this  decision  sigh  of  satisfaction, 

was  reached,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  sup-  “I  call  this  dam  good  luck,”  he  said  aloud, 
])ly  and  demand  there  appeared  above  her  pile  “  dam  goo<l  luck.” 

of  afternoon  papers  an  honest  face  surmount-  Pulling  an  evening  paper  out  of  his  pocket, 
ing  a  pair  of  broad  shoulders.  The  face  and  he  stretched  himself  luxuriously,  and  began 
the  shoulders  belonged  to  a  man  who  became,  to  read.  Presently  he  was  roused  from  his 
without  imnecessary  delay,  the  occupant  of  a  whispered  perusal  by  a  low  crooning  on  the 
small  room  belonging  to  the  Paper  Lady’s  flat,  other  side  of  the  partition, 
at  five  hundred  and  something,  a  few  blocks  “  Sleep,  baby,  sleep,  mother  will  rock  her  to 
north  of  the  Paper  Lady’s  place  of  business,  sleep.  Sleep,  baby,  sleep” — a  little  song  with- 

which  is  a  news  stand,  huddled  close  under  out  rime  or  meter.  Then  a  sleepy  voice, 

the  “L”  steps  at  a  West  Side  station.  “Pretty  mother!”  a  low  laugh,  and  then  the 

“  The  grocer  over  there  said  he  thought  you  crooning  again, 
had  a  room,”  the  man  had  explained;  and  a  The  new  lodger  movetl  his  heavily  shod 
little  later,  “You  can  ask  the  grocer  about  feet  carefully.  A  peaceful  feeling  stele  over 
me;  I  come  from  his  town.”  him.  He  dropped  the  evening  paper  and 

^  the  Paper  Lady  asked  the  groceryman,  leaned  his  head  against  the  faded  cushion  of 
though  she  felt  she  didn’t  need  to,  for  the  the  Morris-chair.  What  a  sweet  voice  the 
truckman — she  learned  he  was  a  tmekman  woman  had — enough  to  send  any  child  to 
— had  honest,  boyish  eyes  that  she  liked;  and  sleep,  he  thought.  “Sleep,  baby,  sleep.” 
the  very  next  night,  about  dusk,  he  drove  He  wondered  if  it  was  the  Paper  Lady.  His 
his  wagon  around  to  five  hundred  and  some-  head  drooped  more  heavily  against  the  chair 
thing,  and  in  the  wagon  were  his  trunk,  a  bat-  cushion.  He  saw  some  small  boys  playing  in  a 
tered  valise,  and  a  second-hand  Morris-chair,  yard.  He  looked  up  at  a  doorway  where  stood 
He  carted  the  things  up-stairs,  leaving  them  a  woman  with  a  parasol;  and  behind  her, 
in  the  upper  hall  while  he  drove  his  horse  to  against  a  background  of  green,  several  horses 
the  stable  for  the  night.  ,  were  leaping  over  fences.  Then  the  woman 

When  he  returned,  Nellie  Flanagan,  the  with  the  parasol  changed  into  his  mother,  and 
Paper  Lady’s  friend  and  boarder,  had  pulled  she  called,  “  Come,  little  boy,  time  for  bed,” 
the  Morris-chair  into  his  room,  the  small  oil  and  he  realized  that  he  wasn’t  a  truckman  in 
heater  was  lighted,  and  a  lamp  with  a  green  New  York  at  all,  but  a  little  boy  just  going  to 
paper  shade  burned  on  the  table  at  the  foot  of  be  put  to  bed  by  the  tire<l,  hard-worked  best 
his  iron  bed.  A  long,  low  whistle,  that  turned  of  mothers.  And  then  he  went  still  farther 
itself  into  a  popular  tune,  evinced  the  new  out  into  that  mysterious  country  that  men  call 
tenant’s  approval.  He  walked  over  to  the  sleep. 

lamp  and  gazed  closely  at  the  shade.  Nellie,  crossing  the  little  hall  to  the  kitchen, 

“Horses  jumping  the  fence,”  he  murmured,  paused  at  his  unlatched  door.  It  was  open, 
“and” — he  turned  it  about — “yes,  same  old  just  enough  for  her  to  see  the  strong,  loosely 
girl  with  the  parasol.”  He  laughed  silently,  knit  figure,  relaxed  as  a  child’s,  the  face  turned 
but  his  eyes  were  moister  than  any  one  would  from  her,  and  the  newspaper  on  the  floor, 
think  a  green  paper  shade  could  make  them,  under  a  drooping  hand.  There  was  some- 

“I’U  have  to  tell  the  old  lady,”  he  said.  thing  in  the  picture,  she  couldn’t  tell  what. 

He  lifted  his  trunk  into  the  room,  sank  into  that  brought  a  flood  of  loneliness  over  her. 
the  Morris-chair,  which  creaked  in  protest.  She  hoped  her  singing  had  not  disturbed  him. 
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With  an  unconscious  sigh,  she  closed  his  door, 
and  walked  softly  into  the  kitchen. 

The  Paper  Lady’s  lodger  took  kindly  to  his 
new  quarters.  Ever  since  that  first  night, 
when  the  slumber  song  had  lulled  him  to 
sleep  in  the  creaky  Morris-chair,  he  had  felt 
at  home  in  his  top-floor  room  at  five  hundred 
and  something.  The  days  went  swiftly  by, 
and  tnmks  and  furniture  and  parcels  became 
in  need  of  immediate  removal  from  one  point 
to  another,  and  people  learned  that  Jim 
Thompson  was  strong  and  willing,  and  rea¬ 
sonable  in  his  prices;  that  he  didn’t  gouge 
bits  of  plaster  from  the  walls,  nor  tear  the 
stair  carpets  with  trunks  naib;  that  he  didn’t 
make  them  fork  out  a  tip  when  the  trunk  or 
box  was  on  the  fourth  floor,  but  departed 
and  swiftly  returned  with  a  colored  ex-loafer. 


ALTOGETHER  HE  FELT  AS  IF  HE  HAD  STARTED  WELL, 


who  was  learning  under  this  new  truckman 
to  do  an  odd  job  now  and  then. 

Money  b^an  to  come  in,  not  in  large 
amounts,  but  a  little  here  and  a  little  there, 
and  the  first  thing  Jim  did  after  paying  his 
first  instalment  for  the  business  was  to  move 
his  horse  to  a  stable  less  drafty.  Then  he 
bought  a  heavier  blanket  for  the  animal,  after 
which  he  renamed  him  Philadelphia,  owing  to 
his  defective  ideas  of  speed,  and  called  him 
Phil  for  short. 

Altogether  he  felt  as  if  he  had  started  well. 
He  walked  and  swung  his  arms  for  warmth 
less  and  less,  and  jogged  about  for  his  custom¬ 
ers  more  and  more;  and  before  very  long  he 
had  bought  a  new  suit  and  a  long  coat  and  a 
hat  that  lifted  him  from  the  country-dressed, 
cap-wearing  toiler  to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman 
of  occasional  leisure. 

Sundays  he  looked  very  fine  indeed,  and 
walked  out  followed  by  the  admiring  eyes  of 
Sadie  Bauerman  on  the  floor  below,  the  two 
Flinkskys  under  that  flat,  and  the  sad-faced, 
tired  out,  laundry  lady  on  the  ground  floor, 
who  sat,  of  a  Sunday,  by  her  window,  too  ex¬ 
hausted  to  move,  surrounded  by  a  motley  col¬ 
lection  of  irons  and  swathed 
boards  of  various  lengths.' 

Nellie  and  the  Paper  Lady 
looked,  too,  each  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  window.  If  Nellie  ever 
thought  how  nice  it  would  be 
to  step  off  beside  him,  she 
stifled  the  thought,  not  know¬ 
ing  that  for  him  the  air  would 
have  been  more  exhilarating, 
the  sun  brighter  and  warmer, 
and  the  sky  far,  far  bluer,  if 
he  could  have  summoned 
courage  to  say,  “Won’t  you 
come  along,  Mrs.  Flana¬ 
gan?’’ 

Nellie  would  not  have  con¬ 
fessed  for  worlds  that  she 
could  hear  a  low  whistle  even 
when  no  one  was  there,  and 
that  the  tones  of  a  rather 
gruff  voice  rang  so  honest 
and  true  in  her  ears  that  she 
had  to  lower  her  eyes  some¬ 
times  for  fear  some  one  should  see  how  much, 
how  very  much,  she  approved  of  the  lodger. 

A  week  after  that  fimt  night  in  the  new 
room  he  had  been  introduced  to  her  by  the 
Paper  Lady.  Bringing  into  the  kitcfien  where 
she  sat  a  dry-goods  box  out  of  which  the 
Paper  Lady  proposed  to  evcflve  a  cupboard. 


he  had  looked  over  the  top  of  the  box  right 
into  a  pair  of  the  most  beautiful  eyes  he  Imd 
ever  seen.  The  Paper  Lady  had  spoken  the 
names  Flanagan  and  Thompson.  He  knew 
one  was  his  own  and  realized  that  the  other 
must  belong  to  this  brown-eyed  creature  who 
rose  from  the  table  and 
helped  the  Paper  Lady  make 
a  place  for  her  new  acqui¬ 
sition.  He  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  rest  the  box  on  one 
of  its  comers  long  enough  to 
snatch  his  cap  from  his  head, 
then  lifted  his  burden  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  marking  the  new  oil¬ 
cloth  that  covered  the  Paper 
Lady’s  tidy  kitchen — it  was 
these  little  caretakings  of  his  _ 

that  were  increasing  his  cus- 

After  the  box  was  placed,  ■ 

the  Paper  Lady  brought  in  ■ 

little  Margaret,  rosy  and  I 

heavy-eyed  from  sleep,  and  I 

she  went  to  Jim  without  a 
murmur.  And,  though  he 
thrilled  with  pleasure  at  the 
little  one’s  confidence,Jim  felt 
a  vague  disappointment  when 
the  baby  called  “Mamma,”  ^  f 

and  the  girl  with  the  beauti- 
ful  eyes  took  her  from  him. 

He  remembered  the  croon¬ 
ing  song  and  knew  that  she 
must  be  Mrs.  Flanagan.  So, 
when  the  Paper  Lady  said: 

“Come  in  by  and  by  and 
have  a  bite  of  supper  with 
us,”  he  refused  rather  hastily,  for  silly  and 
chumplike  though  he  might  call  himself,  he 
had  no  mind  to  meet  the  husband  of  this  girl. 

If  Nellie’s  face  showed  for  a  second  a  shade 
of  disappointment,  he  did  not  recognize  it. 

So  he  awkwardly  withdrew,  and  the  Paper 
Lady  said,  when  he  was  out  of  hearing: 

“Perhaps  it’s  just  as  well,  for  I  didn’t  bring 
in  but  three  pork-chops  and  he  looks  like  a 
hearty  eater.” 

After  that  Nellie  and  the  new  lodger  met  next  day  of  the  cozy  room  with  shades  half- 
on  several  occasions.  Once  they  reached  the  raised  and  the  lights  of  the  city  showing 
street  door  at  the  same  moment  from  opposite  through  the  window-panes  splashed  with 
directions,  and  he  carried  Baby  Margaret  up  rain;  of  the  Paper  Lady  sitting  in  unwonted 
the  stairs.  And  one  cold,  rainy  evening,  when  idleness;  and  of  Nellie  sewing  by  the  lamp, 
his  door  was  ajar  as  the  Paper  Lady  passed  it,  her  delicate  face  bending  over  some  linen 
she  poked  her  head  in  and  said:  “  Come  on  out  rufSes,  and  the  faint  smiles  coming  and  going 
in  the  kitchen  by  our  fire.”  And  what  could  at  his  and  the  Paper  Lady’s  conversation, 
he  do  but  go?  He  carried  the  picture  all  the  In  such  fashion  did  Jim  Thompson  learn 


THE  PAPER  LADY  LAUGHED.  CATCHING  HIS  MOOD.  AS 
THEY  PLODDED  ALONG. 
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There’s  a  plump  fellow  over  there,  would  fry 
up  good  and  brown.” 

“  They’re  awfully  dear.”  The  Paper  Lady 
hesitated  and  was  lost.  “I  don’t  believe  I 
ought  to  let  you.  But  it’s  her  birthday,  and  if 
you’ll  come  in  and  help  us  out  with  it - ” 

“Fine!”  exclaimed  Jim,  unhooking  the  fat 
chicken  from  its  nail. 

“I’ll  have  this  one,”  he  said  to  the  butcher. 
“Fix  it  up  all  right,  will  you?  I’ll  be  right 
back.”  He  put  down  the  price  of  the  chicken 
and  plunged  out  of  the  shop,  down  the  block, 
and  into  his  friend  the  grocer’s. 

When  he  returned,  a  few  minutes  later,  he 
found  the  Paper  Lady  with  the  bundle,  wait¬ 
ing  for  him. 

“What  on  earth — ?”  she  began. 

“ Oh,  now,”  he  exclaimed,  “just  a  few  little 
things  for  the  party.  I’ve  been  invited;  you 
can’t  take  it  back.” 

The  Paper  Lady  laughed,  catching  his 
mood,  and  they  plodded  along  the  avenue. 

“Say” — Jim’s  voice  was  more  tense  than 
he  knew — “has  Nellie  been  a  widow  long?” 

The  Paper  Lady  nearly  dropped  the 
chicken. 

“  Not  long,”  she  answered. 

“I  don’t  want  to  butt  in,  only — she’s  a 
mighty  hne  girl.  I’ve  thought  all  ^ong  there 
was  a  husband  somewhere.  And  I  just  had 
to  6nd  out.  If  there  isn’t - ” 

“There  isn’t.” 

The  Paper  Lady  thought  she  could  leave  it 
that  way,  but  something  in  the  honest,  ques¬ 
tioning  eyes  turned  on  hers  demanded  the 
truth. 

“She’s  Miss  Flanagan,”  she  heard  herself 
say. 

'•Miss?" 

The  Paper  Lady  nodded. 

“  Margaret  calls  her - ” 

The  Paper  Lady  searched  wildly  in  her 
mind  for  some  lie  that  would  save  Nellie.  Not 
being  well  stocked  in  untruths,  she  found 
none,  looked  up  into  the  honest  eyes  again 
and  saw  that  their  owner  knew. 

“You’ll  have  to  excuse  me,”  he  said;  “I 
had  no  business  being  such  a  nosenbob.” 

He  and  the  Paper  Lady  walked  the  few  re¬ 
maining  blocks  to  five  hundred  and  some¬ 
thing,  in  a  desperate  effort  at  natural  conver¬ 
sation.  Jim’s  one  desire  was  to  be  alone. 
He  would  have  given,  he  thought,  his  whole 
thriving  express  business  to  be  able  to  excuse 
himself  from  the  impromptu  party. 

But  a  fierce  determination  to  carry  out 
what  he  had  begun,  to  show  the  Paper  Lady 


that  he  was  no  curious,  meddling  fellow,  who 
pried  into  people’s  affairs  and  then  threw 
them  down,  made  him  enter  gaily  into  the 
preparations. 

Nellie  wore  that  evening  a  white  shirt-waist 
and  a  long  black  skirt  that  she  pinned  up 
carefully.  The  color  was  soft  in  her  cheeks, 
and  a  ribbon  at  her  throat  was  tied  in  a  dis¬ 
tracting  bow  just  under  her  chin.  The  Paper 
Lady  groaned  in  spirit  as  she  caught  sight  of 
another  bit  of  ribbon  in  her  hair.  Would 
Jim  think  she  had  done  it  in  coquetry?  She 
had  never  seen  Nellie  so  softly  feminine,  so 
starry-eyed  l)efore. 

As  for  Jim,  his  feelings  ranged  from  a 
jealous  anger  at  her  beauty,  the  beauty  that 
another  had  seen  and  appropriated  before  ever 
he,  Jim,  had  known  her,  to  a  protective  ten¬ 
derness,  whenever  the  brown,  childlike  eyes 
looked  into  his.  His  manner  varied  with  his 
emotions,  from  awkward  formality  to  a  slavish 
following  with  his  eyes,  and  a  watchful  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  homely  details  of  the  supper¬ 
getting. 

The  evening  passed,  and  perhaps  the  hap 
piest  one  of  the  party  at  its  close  was  Nellie, 
for  she  had  caught  certain  tones  of  his  voice 
that  made  her  heart  beat  fast,  and  she  was 
trying  (and  just  then  it  seemed  almost  pos¬ 
sible)  to  put  the  past  wholly  away  and  think 
only  of  the  present — the  present — and  per¬ 
haps  the  future. 

But  the  Paper  Lady  was  not  happy.  She 
believed  that  everybody  should  “mind  their 
own  business,”  and  the  fact  that  she  had  made 
Nellie’s  business  hers  annoyed  and  worried 
her.  She  watched  succeeding  events  with 
anxiety,  wonder,  and  finally  relief. 

For  Jim  started  in  on  his  courtship  without 
undue  delay.  Whatever  of  bitterness  he  went 
through  on  the  night  of  Nellie’s  birthday,  he 
kept  to  himself.  Nellie,  as  she  had  been  from 
the  time  he  met  her,  was  to  be  his  Nellie,  if 
she  would  only  say  the  word.  His  manner 
toward  Baby  Margaret  was  so  tender  that 
Nellie  felt  the  tears  rise  many  a  time  at  the 
sight  of  them  together. 

And  all  the  time  the  trucking  business  im¬ 
proved.  The  colored  gentleman  who  had 
never  cared  to  work  became  almost  steadily 
employed  by  Jim.  A  second  horse,  thin  and 
a  trifle  lame,  was  busily  eating  its  way  to 
strength  and  resting  its  legs  to  an  even  gait; 
a  wagon  was  having  its  wheels  tightened  and 
acquiring  a  new  coat  of  paint. 

Jim’s  letters  to  his  mother  had,  from  the 
first,  been  regular  and  were  awaited  eagerly  by 
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the  couple  left  alone  on  the  little  farm  “up 
State.”  On  arrival  he  had  written: 

“The  business  b  just  like  Jake  wrote  me,  waron 
in  good  shape,  horse  kind  of  bony,  but  will  do.  His 
room  is  on  tne  bum  and  I’m  going  to  get  another. 

“  Your  affectionate  son, 

“  James.” 

Later  he  wrote: 

“  I  got  the  room  all  right.  It  b  nearer  heaven  than 
I  thought  I’d  get  before  I  actually  started  there,  but 
you  have  heanl  tell  of  sky-scrapers,  and  the  house 
where  I  live  almost  scrapes,  not  quite.  You  must 
not  think,  old  lady,  I  am  not  a  gowl  boy  because  I 
made  that  joke  about  heaven.  I  went  to  church  on 
Sunday  like  I  told  you  I  would.  Tell  the  old  man 
trunks  b  heavy,  but  business  b  booming,  so  I  don't 
kick. 

“I  meant  to  told  you  more  about  my  room.  It  b 
a  fine  one.  An  oil  stove  to  keep  me  warm,  and  a 
shade  on  the  lamp,  green,  like  the  one  you  and  the 
old  nun  read  by.  It  nude  me  laugh  when  I  see  it. 

“There  b  a  young  woman,  Mrs.  Flanagan,  and  a 
little  girl,  Margaret.  She  b  a  dear  little  thing. 

“I  ate  supper  yesterday  with  the  folks  where  I 
room.  The  little  girl  b  awfully  cunning.  Makes 
me  think  of  Sbter  Josie’s  kid,  only  thinner.” 

“  I  send  thb  by  special  delivery  so  you’ll  be  sure  to 
Mt  the  five  inside.  Get  a  good  layout  for  you  and 
father  for  Thanksgiving.  Wbh  I  could  have  a ' 
drumstick  with  you.  W^y  not  ask  Sbter  Josie  and 
the  kid  and  Charier?” 

“They  are  mighty  fine  women  where  I  room. 
Brought  me  some  breakfast  Sunday  morning.  I 
felt  lue  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  a  vally.  Honest,  old 
lady,  they  are  the  right  sort.  The  little  one  b  aw¬ 
fully  cute.” 

“  Her  name  b  Nellie,  the  mother’s.  No,  I  haven’t 
seen  the  father.  He  don’t  show  up.  Most  likely 
she’s  a  widow.  Don’t  you  worry,  old  lady.” 

“  Mother,  she  is  not  a.  widow.  She  has  never  been 
married.  But  I  love  her,  and  if  she’ll  have  me.  I’ll 
marry  her.  Now  don’t  write,  old  lady,  till  you  have 
chewed  it  over.  I  have  cut  my  eve-teeth  and  no 
woman  b  going  to  fool  me.  God  lielp  the  man  if 
ever  I  run  across  him.  The  child  shall  be  as  my  own, 
so  help  me.  Now,  mother,  don’t  write  for  a  few 
days.  Tell  her  not  to,  father. 

“  Your  obedient  son, 

“  James.” 

Jim’s  wooing  took  the  form  of  various  in¬ 
vitations.  Proctor’s,  the  Eden  Mus^,  the 
Academy  of  Music,  all  opened  the  purse 
strings  of  the  Pai>er  Lady’s  lodger,  to  the 
limit  demanded  by  the  best  in  the  houses. 
A  grimy  little  table  d’hbte  set  before  them 
more  courses,  and  stranger  ones,  than  Jim  had 
ever  seen,  and  the  sour  red  wine  seemed  al¬ 
most  too  cosmopolitan  to  the  country-bred 
man.  During  the  evenings  spent  together 
he  watched  the  woman  he  loved,  and  listened 
to  her  with  an  ever-increasing  consciousness 


of  her  goodness  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
refinement  which  grew  under  his  unspoken 
approval.  His  own  sense  of  humor  quick¬ 
ened  and  softened.  It  was  a  delight  to  tell 
her  little  stories  of  his  home  and  his  boyhood. 
She  learned  to  know  “father”  and  the  “old 
lady.”  She  laughed  with  him,  though  with 
moist  eyes,  over  the  episode  of  the  green  lamp¬ 
shade.  She  inquired  anxiously  as  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  new  horse,  and  deckled  the  color 
of  paint  for  the  new- old  wagon. 

Nellie  was  living  in  a  new  world,  a  world 
where  a  kind,  good,  handsome — yes,  she  went 
as  far  as  that — man  was  often  by  her  side;  a 
world  where  honest  gray  eyes  looked  into  her 
own  with  genuine  admiration  that  she  could 
meet  frankly,and  a  something  deeper  and  half- 
veiled,  but  honest,  too,  that  ^e  felt  she  could 
and  would  meet  a  little  later.  It  was  a  happy 
worid  to  live  in,  and,  late  at  night,  she  would 
bend  over  little  Margaret  with  tears  of  thank¬ 
fulness  and  gratitude  dropping  on  the  small 
pillow. 

As  they  walked  home  one  evening,  Jim  was 
unusually  silent.  Nellie  wondered,  with 
quick  sensitiveness,  if  she  had  chattered  and 
laughed  too  much  when,  perhaps,  he  had  been 
tired  or  even  ill. 

So  she  stopped  talking,  and  they  walked 
quietly  along  one  of  the  side  streets.  Few 
people  were  in  sight  and  the  street  was  dimly 
lighted. 

“You’re  quiet,”  Jim  said  finally. 

Nellie  looked  up  at  him  quickly. 

“I  thought  perhaps  you  were  tired,”  she 
said  timidly. 

“Tired,  Nellie?”  he  said.  “I  can’t  be  tired 
with  you  walking  along  beside  me.  Say, 
Nellie,  don’t  you — can’t  you — aren’t  you  go¬ 
ing  to  marry  me?” 

Nellie’s  heart  beat  fast. 

“If  you’ll  marry  me,  Nellie,”  Jim  went  on, 
his  hand  clasped  over  the  fingers  on  his  arm, 
“  I’ll  be  a  good  husband  to  you.”  He  choked 
and  paused. 

The  slender  figure  by  his  side  trembled. 
The  pretty  hat  was  pushed  back  a  little,  show¬ 
ing  the  side  of  the  face  toward  Jim,  white 
and  pitiful,  and  the  Pa{>er  Lady’s  fur  collar 
came  close  about  a  chin  that  quivered  in  an 
effort  at  control. 

“Maybe  you  don’t  love  me,  Nellie;  I 
wouldn’t  want  you  to - ” 

“Oh — ”  Nellie  turned  her  full  face  toward 
him  now,  and  if  ever  a  woman’s  eyes  spoke 
love  for  the  man  they  looked  at,  Nellie’s  did 
in  that  glance  which  Jim  did  not  see. 
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Then  she  turned  away  again,  and  beyond  a 
faint  return  of  the  pressure  of  Jim’s  fingers 
made  no  reply. 

They  reaped  the  house  and  walked  up  the 
long  flints,  side  by  side.  They  went  into  the 
narrow  hall,  light^  by  a  lamp  shining  from 
the  kitchen. 

“What  is  it,  Nellie?”  asked  Jim  finally. 

There  was  no  thought  in  his  mind  of  any 
confession  from  her.  Nellie  must  have  known 
that  he  knew  about  Margaret,  must  have  seen 
that  nothing  was  to  stand  between  them,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned.  She  had  accepted 
his  attentions  and  now,  when  he  asked  her  to 
be  his  wife,  what  was  it  that  made  her  turn 
from  him,  what  kept  her  silent,  save  the  fact 
that  she  did  not  want  to  many  him,  did  not 
love  him  enough,  perhaps  did  not  love  him 
at  all?  And  Jim’s  heaut  was  very  heavy. 

Suddenly  Nellie,  with  her  hand  on  the  knob 
of  her  door,  turned  almost  vi(^ently  toward 
him,  seized  his  hand  and  pressed  it  to  her 
cheek. 

“I  can’t,  Jim,  I  can’t,”  she  sobbed  in  a 
whisper,  then  her  own  door  opened  and  closed 
upon  her. 

Jim  went  to  his  own  room.  He  sat  down 
in  the  creaky  Morris-chair,  his  overcoat  still 
on,  and  tried  to  think  clearly.  The  touch  of 
her  cheek  op  his  hand  thrilled  there  yet,  and 
he  clinched  the  hand  with  rage  at  himself 
that  he  had  not  seized  her  and  made  her  say 
why  she  “  couldn’t.” 

And  Nellie,  in  her  room,  was  sobbing  by 
her  little  white  bed,  at  times  saying  she 
couldn’t  tell  him,  and  then,  half-rising  to  risk  it 
all  for  the  sake  of  another  look  into  his  eyes 
and  another  touch  o(  the  strong,  gentle  hands. 

And  in  a  third  room  the  Paper  Lady  lay 
awake,  and  worried  and  tossed,  because  she 
had  heard  Nellie’s  agonized  whisper  and  the 
dragging  step  of  Jim  to  his  own  room.  They 
must  live  it  themselves,  she  thought,  must 
fight  it  out.  Then  she  said: 

“O  Lord  help  ’em  both,”  and  tried  to  go 
to  sleep. 

It  was  fully  an  hour  before  Jim  roused  him¬ 
self  from  his  confused  thou^ts.  He  won¬ 
dered  if  Ndlie  was  all  right  or  if  she  was  still 
upset,  maybe  crying.  He  blamed  himself  for 
being  abrupt,  for  not  noticing  more  particu¬ 
larly  whether  Nellie  had  really  seemed  to  care 


for  him  or  whether  she  was  only  glad  to  go 
about  and  have  a  good  time  once  more.  Who 
was  he,  anyway,  that  he  should  expect  a  girl 
like  Nellie  to  love  him?  And  then  he  longed 
mightily  to  know  whether  that  strange,  sud¬ 
den  seizing  of  his  hand  and  that  broken  cry 
could  have  meant  anything  other  than  the 
expression  of  regret  they  seemed  to  him  at  the 
time. 

He  tiptoed  to  his  door  and  opened  it  softly. 
If  Nellie’s  transom  was  dark,  he  would  turn 
in;  if  still  lighted,  he  would  drop  a  little  note 
over  into  her  room,  telling  her  not  to  mind, 
that  he’d  wait  till  she  was  willing  he  should 
try  again;  he  would  not  give  her  up  till  she 
told  him  to,  and  finally. 

Nellie  h»rd  his  door  open.  She  thought 
that,  perhaps,  restless  and  unhappy,  he  was  go¬ 
ing  out  into  the  streets.  She  couldn’t  let  him. 
Anything  was  better — she  would  be  a  coward 
no  longer.  She  would  tell  him — what  it  was 
right  for  him  to  know.  She  flew  to  her  own 
door,  opened  it  swiftly,  and  was  out  in  the  hall. 

Jim’s  tall  figure  was  before  her.  She  could 
not  see  his  features  clearly  in  the  dim  light. 
She  took  the  few  steps  that  separated  them, 
with  her  hands  stretched  out  b^ore  her.  He 
tried  to  take  the  hands  in  his,  but  she  drew 
them  away  and  leaned  against  the  wall. 

“  Jim,”  she  whispered  hoarsely,  “I’ve  got  to 
tell  you.  I  can’t  sleep  till  I’ve  told  you.  I’ve 
never  dared — but  now  I  must — oh,  Jim!” 

“Lord,  Nellie!”  cried  Jim,  his  whispering 
voice  penetrating  the  Paper  Lady’s  room  in  its 
sibilant  strength,  “you  don’t  need  to  tell  me 
an3rthing.  About — Margaret?  Why,  Nellie, 
I  know.  I’ve  been  trying  to  show  you  that 
didn’t  matter.  God,  Nellie,  don’t  cry  sol” 

He  had  the  shaking  figure  in  his  arms,  and 
his  own  eyes  were  wet  with  aching  sympathy. 
“I  love  you,  Nellie,”  he  whispered,  “and  if 
you  love  me,  there’s  no  more  to  be  said.  Will 
you  marry  me,  Nellie?” 

“  Jim,  oh,  Jim  1  ”  Nellie’s  arms  were  around 
his  neck,  her  breath  sobbing  close  to  his  face. 
“  I’ll  be  the  best  wife  a  man  ever  had.  I’ll — 
I’ll  slave  for  you,  Jim,  for  the  words  you’ve 
said  to  me  this  night” 

And  Jim  laughed  a  low,  rich  laugh  of  abso¬ 
lute  content. 

“Slave  nothing!”  he  cried.  “Kiss  me, 
NeUie.” 
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Some  After-Claps  of  Frenzied  Finance 

By  THOMAS  W.  LAWSON 

EDITOR’S  NOTE. — In  this  article  Mr.  Lawson  states  his  reasons  for 
withholding  his  Remedy:  That  the  people  are  wholly  unready  to  receive  it 
is  amply  proved  by  his  story  of  the  recent  Heinze-United  Copper- Amalga¬ 
mated  coalition.  With  stupendous  audacity  the  “System”  has  openly 
rigged  its  old  game,  and  the  people,  despite  twenty-three  months  of  Fren¬ 
zied  Finance,  and  numberless  other  exposures  of  the  “System’s”  crimes, 
have  rushed  as  madly  as  ever  to  be  fleeced.  Heinze’s  proposition  that 
Lawson  take  charge  of  the  marketing  of  United  Copper,  the  startling  results 
of  an  investigation  of  the  property,  the  implanting  of  the  stock  in  banks  and 
trust  companies,  and  its  manipulation  in  the  market,  make  up  a  story  in 
comparison  with  which  previous  episodes  of  Frenzied  Finance  seem  pale. 
The  article  closes  with  a  brilliant  description  of  the  court  scenes  in  Boston 
during  the  argument  of  the  Bay  State  Gas  case. 

IN  the  January  issue  of  this  magazine  I  cial  conditions,  there  was  no  hope  of  correct- 
announced  that  I  should  begin  the  ex-  ing  the  evils  without  first  educating  the  victims 
planation  of  my  Remedy  in  March.  Other  to  a  knowledge  of  their  wrongs.  I  knew  that 
matters  pressed  for  consideration  in  the  March  if  I  could  make  the  people  comprehend  the 
and  April  numbers,  and  I  have  now  con-  process  by  which  they  w’ere  being  plundered, 
eluded  not  to  give  the  Remedy  at  this  time,  they  would  stop  the  plundering  and  punish  the 
for  what  seem  to  me  good  reasons.  The  robbers;  but  to  do  so  involved  familiarizing 
statement  of  them  involves  also  a  casting  up  them  with  the  practises  and  the  inner  mys- 
and  balancing  of  my  account  with  the  public,  teries  of  a  profession  whose  technicalities  are 
At  this  point,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  considered  far  beyond  the  average  under¬ 
enter  into  a  long  exposition  of  my  intentions  as  standing.  My  own  grasp  of  the  situation  had 
to  the  fuhue.  I  have  fulfilled  the  pledges  I  been  obtained  through  a  lifetime  of  patient 
madeatthebeginningof  my  story,  have  fought  study,  yet  I  was  contracting  to  make  plain 
an  arduous  campaign,  and  if  I  do  not  regard  my  discoveries  within  a  brief  period — and 
this  time  as  the  auspicious  moment  for  ad-  that  in  the  face  of  the  most  strenuous  oppo- 
vancing  my  crowning  argument,  such  a  deci-  sition. 

sion  is  well  within  my  personal  rights.  This  I  have  gone  about  this  task  in  my  own  way. 
is  my  own  campaign,  and  as  to  its  strategic  I  have  not  heeded  the  importunities  of  those 
methods  my  judgment  must  continue  to  pre-  who  urged  me  to  tell  my  story  in  a  few  months, 
vail,  if  I  am  to  be  responsible  for  results.  Laboriously  I  have  made  my  points  and 
\^en  I  began,  twenty-three  months  ago,  to  driven  them  home,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
tell  this  story  of  “Frenzied  Finance,”  I  stated  four  months’  incessant  work  I  am  fairly  en- 
frankly  that  I  regarded  my  task  as  well-nigh  titled  to  say  that  my  readers  know  that  my 
impossible  of  successful  performance.  I  had  message  was  a  true  one  and  that  my  warnings 
undertaken  to  reveal  to  a  public  unversed  in  of  danger  were  well  advised;  I  may  also  say 
economics  or  banking  certain  fundamental  that  they  realize  what  were  the  methods  used 
abuses,  fraught  with  momentous  conse-  against  them  and  who  were  their  plunderers, 
quences,  that  had  grown  up  in  the  world’s  sys-  But  for  having  won  this  much  in  a  campaign 
tern  of  finance.  These  abuses  threatened  the  so  difficult  I  have  to  thank  the  divinity  that 
fortunes  and  eventually  the  liberties  of  all  the  presides  over  all  foriom  hopes — or  what  my 
people,  but,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  finan-  enemies  call  my  “  luck.”  Had  not  the  charges 
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I  made  remained  uncontradicted  in  the 
courts;  had  not  the  “  System ”  furnished  pub¬ 
lic  illustrations  of  my  assertions,  as  they  were 
made;  had  not  the  insurance  outbreak  flashed 
into  the  open  facts  and  conditions  far  worse 
than  those  I  had  sketched,  I  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  convinced  the  world  of  the  truth 
and  authority  of  my  revelation. 

PEOPLE  NOT  READY  FOR  THE  REMEDY 

When,  two  months  ago,  I  said  to  you,  “  My 
story  is  ended  and  I  shall  shortly  proceed  to 
set  forth  to  you  the  Remedy,”  I  was  fully 
prepared  to  fulfll  my  final  pl^ge.  I  did  not 
consider  the  time  auspicious  nor  the  people 
ready  to  accept  and  use  what  I  had  to  offer; 
still  I  had  assumed  an  obligation,  and  I  felt 
that  I  should  live  up  to  the  letter  of  it.  But 
as  I  debated  further  the  propriety  of  fulfilling 
a  pledge  at  the  cost  of  cramming  a  reform 
down  the  throats  of  a  people  unprepared  for 
treatment  so  drastic — it  came  home  to  me 
that  final  victory  was  far  more  important  than 
present  punctiliousness;  that  I  could  better 
sustain  the  gibes  of  those  who  might  say  now 
“He  has  no  Remedy,”  than  the  knowledge 
that  this  Remedy  had  fallen  unheeded  through 
premature  exploitation.  A  general  who  would 
order  “the  charge”  because  his  troops  and 
the  enemy  were  impatient  and  the  photogra¬ 
phers  and  the  reporters  were  ready,  while 
judgment  was  yet  on  the  road,  would  be  not 
only  a  weakling  but  that  most  demonstrable 
of  fools,  a  loser. 

I  have  weighed  my  Remedy  in  all  known 
economic  scales,  tested  it  with  all  business 
acids,  and  am  convinced  of  its  adequacy  to 
correct  the  errors  and  abuses  of  prevailing 
systems  of  finance.  But  its  very  nature 
requires  that  some  huge  illusti'ation  of  its 
practicability  be  given  at  the  moment  it  is 
promulgated.  I  cannot  give  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  myself.  The  people  must  be  ready  to 
apply  this  device  w’hen  I  turn  it  over  to  them. 
Without  application  it  is  no  more  a  Remedy 
than  many  an  economic  panacea  put  forth 
by  philosophic  dreamers.  My  intention  is 
to  present  simultaneously  with  my  Remedy 
a  plan  for  its  application  to  some  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  people  in  such  a  way  that, 
immediately  after  its  announcement,  it  may 
be  under  full  head  of  steam  on  its  way  to 
ultimate  success.  With  that,  the  revolution 
will  have  begun,  for  I  say  plainly  that  once 
my  invention  is  publicly  demonstrated,  its 
general  adoption  is  inevitable. 


Further,  my  Remedy  must  be  put  forth  at 
a  time  when  the  people’s  oppressors  shall 
not  be  able  successfully  to  oppose  it.  If  this 
invention  were  made  public  before  conditions 
were  ripe  for  its  application,  the  “System” 
would  safeguard  its  organization  against  it,  or 
might,  with  its  money  and  power,  even  set 
up  dummies  to  threaten  the  people  with  de¬ 
struction,  thei%by  discouraging  them  from 
attempting  to  utilize  the  Rem^y.  I  reason 
that  had  I  allowed  the  impatience,  the  im¬ 
portunities,  or  the  gibes  of  my  audience  to 
influence  me  to  crowd  into  the  first  four 
chapters  of  my  story  the  series  of  revelations 
I  had  to  present — and  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  do  so — there  would  have  been  no 
such  results  as  have  been  realized.  The 
“  System,  ”  fairly  alarmed,  would  have  nipped 
the  insurance  scandal  in  the  bud,  and  pre¬ 
vented  those  other  outbreaks  which  have  so 
richly  corroborate'’  ny  disclosures.  The  re¬ 
sult  would  have  been  the  utter  discredit  of 
my  story.*  A  similar  argument  seems  ap¬ 
plicable  in  regard  to  the  Remedy. 

Facing  these  conditions  and  considerations, 
it  seemed  the  part  of  wisdom  to  hold  back,  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  the  consequences 
of  my  caution  and  to  reserve  my  Remedy  until 
I  (the  best  judge  of  the  circumstances)  should 
feel  sure  that  the  propitious  time  for  its  reve¬ 
lation  had  arrived. 

THE  PRESCRn>TION  WITHHELD 

I  ask  my  readers  to  consider  a  little  further 
my  own  relation  to  this  work  and  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Throughout,  this  has  been  a  voluntary 
undertaking  on  my  part.  I  had  certain  dis¬ 
closures  to  make  that  seemed  to  me  of  great 
value  to  the  American  people.  I  made  them. 
To  give  them  the  widest  publicity  I  spent  my 
own  money;  millions,  literally.  The  very 
nature  of  my  undertaking  shut  off  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  profit.  It  arrayed  against  me  the 
most  powerful  Influences  in  American  finance. 
The  contest  has  not  been  one-sided.  I  have 
been  made  to  suffer  for  what  I  have  told,  as 
I  foresaw  would  be  the  case.  All  this  is 
neither  here  nor  there,  except  as  it  sheds  light 
on  my  conclusion.  But,  as  I  reviewed  my 
position  I  became  convinced  that,  though  it 
might  be  debatable  whether  or  not  the  Amer- 

•Nerer  in  the  history  of  a  like  movement  has  the  "Sys¬ 
tem  ”  been  unable  to  beg  off,  beat  off,  or,  failing  these  two, 
to  buy  off,  any  one  who  attacked  them  successfully.  It  was 
necemry  to  troll  them  along  two  years  with  the  hope  of  em¬ 
ploying  their  usual  methods,  in  older  to  get  them  to  a  place 
too  far  from  their  starting-point  for  retreat.  If  this  had  hot 
been  done,  right  here  my  work  would  have  been  balked. 
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kan  people  owed  me  anything,  it  was  unde¬ 
niable  that  I  owed  them  nothing  which  I  did 
not  care  to  give.  It  is  true  I  have  pledged 
myself  to  furnish  a  Remedy  for  the  ills  I  hare 
diagnosed,  but  my  prescription  being  of  no 
value  unless  applied,  I  am  not  bound  to 
produce  it  untU  my  patient  shall  be  ready  to 
accept  it. 

AMERICANS  LOVE  TO  BE  FLEECED 

Why  is  the  moment  unripe  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Remedy? 

Because,  in  spite  of  the  revelations  of  the 
past  twenty-three  months,  the  financial  educa¬ 
tion  <rf  the  Amwican  people  is  far  from  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  true  that  to-day  they  know  of  the 
existence  of  a  robbing  trust  with  live-wire 
connections  with  their  savings;  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  crimes  of  this  organization  in  the 
past  and  regard  it  as  a  menace  to  their  future 
existence.  They  have  got  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  recognize  the  “  System  ”  when  it  comes  into 
the  open  with  gold  bricks  to  exchange  for 
their  little  hoards,  but  to  recognize  is  not  to 
avoid  or  crucify.  During  the  past  few  months 
the  American  people  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  robbed  as  shamelessly  as  at  any  time  in 
their  history — have  literally  walked  up  to  the 
“  System’s  ”  combination  mauler-plucker-and- 
skinner,  and  submitted  to  being  fed  into  its 
hopper  and  ground  through  its  cogs  and 
crushed  between  its  rollers  just  as  though 
no  danger  signal  had  ever  been  flashed  before 
their  eyes. 

Consider  for  a  moment  recent  perform¬ 
ances  in  the  stock-market  in  the  very  face 
of  a  covmtry  apparently  awakened  to  the 
deviltries  of  Wall  Street.  Remember  that 
during  the  past  twelve  months  the  press  has 
teem^  with  exjxKures  cf  the  “System’s”  old 
and  new  crimes;  that  there  have  been  revela¬ 
tions  of  corruption  in  town  and  city  and  in 
State  legislatures;  that  railroad,  bank,  trust- 
company  and  insurance  frauds  have  been 
rising  to  the  surface  daily  like  green  scum  in 
stagnant  pods  after  a  storm.  Never  before 
has  there  been  a  national  house-cleaning  of 
such  proportions;  yet  here  are  stocks  higher 
than  ever  before  and  the  people  rushing  to  buy 
them  like  so  many  sheep  to  the  shearing-pen. 
I  knew  that  the  American  j)eople  loved  to  be 
gulled  and  fleeced,  provid^  the  gullers  and 
fleecers  make  the  green  baize  resemble  a 
communion  cloth  ai^  quote  Scripture  while 
they  shufBe  the  cards;  but  I  did  believe  the 
old  game  had  been  too  thoroughly  buoyed  and 


charted  ever  to  be  of  use  to  the  “System,”  at 
least  until  the  century-plants  sho^  bbont 
again.  With  all  my  knowledge  of  the  “Sys¬ 
tem’s”  stony  spirit  of  “(kn’t-give-«-<laim- 
for-God-man-or-the-devil,”  I  supposed  that 
when  the  Rogen-RockefeUer-StiUman-Chy 
Bank  -  Amalgamated  •  Standard  Oil  section 
should  set  out  on  another  looting  expedition, 
it  would  go  off  by  a  new  way,  or  at  least  dis¬ 
guise  itself  as  a  safeguard  against  public 
recognition.  I  was  wrong. 

Sixteen  months  ago  I  l^an  to  notify  the 
public  through  this  magazine  and  through 
great  advertisements  published  throughout 
the  worid  that  the  “Sjrstem,”  having  arti¬ 
ficially  manipulated  stocks  and  bonds  to 
prices  billions  above  what  these  had  cost  the 
manipulators,  was  arranging  to  unload  on  the 
people  again;  that  when  its  holdings  had  been 
safdy  marketed  the  “System”  would  depress 
the  prices  of  securities  to  their  former  level, 
thus  gaining  two  profits  for  the  manipulators 
and  enabling  them  to  repossess  themselves  of 
the  securities  which  had  been  the  instruments 
used  in  this  process.  To  protect  themsdves,  I 
advised  the  public  to  sell  at  once  to  the  “Sys¬ 
tem  ”  the  securities  they  were  bolding.  The 
people  sold  and  the  “  System  ”  bought.  Then 
the  “System,”  having  the  stocks  and  bonds 
at  the  inflated  prices,  met  the  emei^ency  by 
maintaining  these  prices,  even  causing  them 
to  advance  still  higher.  THAT  IS  WHY 
THE  QUOTATION  VALUE  OF  SECUR¬ 
ITIES  IS  GREATER  TO-DAY  THAN 
EVER  BEFORE. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  procedure  was 
simply  this:  “Lawson  is  on  record  as  predict¬ 
ing  that  stocks  and  bonds  must  go  down.  If 
they  go  up,  not  only  will  his  past  teachings 
be  discredited,  but  those  who  have  sold  will  be 
so  wrathful  that  they  will  discount  his  advice 
in  the  future.  Therefore,  prices  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  advance,  for  only  in  that  way  can  we 
hope  to  resell  what  we  have  been  ccunpelled 
to  buy.  Besides,  we  must  not  let  the  people 
realize  that  they  have  found  the  real  way  to 
liberate  themselves  from  our  grasp,  or  our 
day  is  done.” 

THE  “system”  B(X)MS  STOCKS 

The  course  of  the  stock-  and  money-markets 
in  Wall  Street  during  the  past  sixteoi  months 
furnishes  abundant  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
the  advice  I  have  b^  giving  the  pieople.  If 
that  advice  had  been  follow^,  if  the  public 
had  kept  away  from  the  stock  exchanges,  then 
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all  I  predicted  would  have  been  on  our 
door-st^.  Sooner  or  later  the  votaries  of 
the  “Sj^eiii”  would  have  begun  quarreling 
among  themselves,  as  they  did  in  the  Northern 
Pacihc  comer,  and  in  their  endeavors  to  sell 
out  on  bne  another,  prices  must  have  crashed 
to  splinters.  Instead,  this  is  what  occurred: 
stocks  have  advanced  billions — ^ftx'  instance, 
Reading  Railroad  from  38  to  160,  Amalga¬ 
mated  from  33  to  1 18,  and  others  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Though  crops  were  good  and  business 
was  prospering,  nothing  had  happened  to 
justify  such  an  advance,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  the  “System” 
was  paying  as  high  as  135  per  cent,  per  annum 
for  the  use  of  the  people’s  savings  in  banks 
and  trust  companies,  whereas  the  usual  rate 
is  from  three  to  five  per  cent. 

THE  UNHOLY  ALLIANCE 

To  perform  such  a  miracle  as  the  “Sys¬ 
tem’s  ”  in  maintaining  prices  involved  the  use 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  To  sus¬ 
tain  a  financial  structure  high  above  bed-rock 
requires  the  exchanging  of  millions  daily. 
Where  does  this  money  come  from?  Do  you 
imagine  the  “System”  keeps  its  own  gold  in 
safe-deposits  for  such  emergencies?  No,  in¬ 
deed.  The  dollars  used  to  pyramid  Amalga¬ 
mated,  Reading,  and  the  rest  are  your  very 
own  savings,  out  of  the  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies  where  you  have  anchored  them  to  earn 
three  and  four  per  cent,  per  annum.  Frc«n 
these  institutions,  your  institutions,  that  you 
fondly  imagine  are  impregnably  safe,  the  giant 
gamblers  “borrow”  your  money.  And  with 
your  gold  they  send  j)rices  soaring  until  you 
look  on  in  wonder.  Blind  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  to  yoursdves  of  this  mighty  boost¬ 
ing  of  prices,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  every 
dollar  oi  this  rise  means  a  higher  tax  on  your 
necessities  and  luxuries,  you  watch  admiringly 
the  exhibition  of  the  “  System’s  ”  power.  You 
read  in  the  papers  <rf  the  marvdous  activity 
in  Wall  Street,  and  that  money  rates  arc 
soaring,  but  it  does  not  occur  to  you  that  it  is 
for  your  gold  that  the  thirty,  fifty,  even  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  paid, 
while  no  matter  what  your  banker  makes,  he 
pays  you  only  the  old  three  or  four  per  cent. 
You  hear  that  the  rise  in  the  maiicet  has 
“turned  the  laugh  on  Lawson,”  and  yoo  say 
casually:  “It  d^  kxA  as  though  they  had 
the  laugh  on  Lawson — guess  thin^  must  be 
better  than  he  toW  us  they  were.”  And  some 
of  you — many  of  you — begin  eagerly  as  of 


yore  to  inspect  the  gears  and  wheels  and  cogs 
of  the  “System’s”  grist  machine,  and  very 
soon  Wall  Street  is  as  of  old — selling  a  million 
to  two  million  shares  a  day;  the  incandes- 
cents  burning  till  dawn  in  the  banks  and  trust 
companies;  in  the  brokers’  offices  the  cleiks 
eating  their  limches  and  dinners  at  their  desks, 
and  sleeping  standing  up;  their  chiefs  bemoan¬ 
ing  a  return  of  the  almost  forgotten  ailment, 
money-coimting-thumb-  and-finger-  paralysis. 
And  the  chimes  of  old  Trinity  are  again  peal¬ 
ing  forth  the  long-hushed  anthem: 

“  The  suckers  are  coming  to  town,  to  town, 

Coveied  with  fleece  and  golden  down.” 

When  such  performances  as  these  I  have 
described  can  go  on  without  protest  from 
those  most  intimately  concern^,  I  realize 
that  the  people  have  not  yet  learned  their 
lesson.  I  have  reiterated  time  and  again  that 
so  long  as  the  unhdy  alliance  between  the 
stock-gambling  fraternity  of  Wall  Street  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies  on  the  other,  is  allowed  to  exist,  there 
can  be  no  real  reform  in  financial  or  business 
conditions  in  this  country.  So  long  as  you 
permit  your  banker  to  loan  your  savings  to 
Wall  Street,  so  long  will  the  stock  gamblers 
chivy  you  out  of  them  and  tax  you  unneces¬ 
sary  millions  annually  for  your  food,  your 
clothes,  and  yoUr  traveling. 

I  propose  to  go  farther  now,  and  though 
it  involves  adding  another  chapter  to  my 
story,  to  review  some  incidents  in  frenzied 
finance  which  have  occurred  during  the  few 
wedcs  since  the  last  chapters  of  my  story 
were  written,  in  December. 

A  WELL-ADVISED  WARNING 

As  I  write  this  chapter  in  the  early  days  of 
March,  I  recall  a  passage  from  the  December 
instalment — a  passage  of  warning  which  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events  and  future 
contingencies  is  well  worth  reading  over: 

CHAPTER  XXX 

THE  END  or  AUALGAMATED 

Right  here,  before  beginning  to  tie  the  fag  ends 
of  my  tale  into  die  knot  with  which  all  such  skdns 
should  terminate,  briefly  and  concisely  I  will  run 
Amalgamated  out  to  a  finish  and  leave  it. 

After  die  first  cut  of  the  dividends  from  dght  to  six 
per  cent.  Mr.  Rogers  continued  to  rain  blows  on  our 
unfortunate  structure.  Standing  at  each  (firec- 
tors*  meeting  with  his  one-mM-rule  ax,  he  relentless¬ 
ly  smashed  at  H.  Dividends  were  dropped  from  six 
to  five,  then  to  four,  diree,  and  even  two  per  cent. 
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At  that  low  point,  the  rumor  machine  prophesied 
that  after  the  next  meeting  there  would  be  no  further 
returns  to  stockholders.  Nor  were  reasons  ever 
assigned  for  these  autocratic  actions  of  the  directors. 
Never  until  a  few  months  ago  was  there  published  a 
statement  of  even  the  resources  of  the  corporation. 
Its  earnings  or  expenditures,  the  returns  from  its 
subsidiary  companies,  have  never  been  disclosed. 
Under  the  compulsion  of  this  brutal  policy.  Amalga¬ 
mated  declined,  steadily  falling  until  it  reached 
After  every  man  and  woman  owning  a  share  of  tl^ 
cursed  stock  had  been  tortured  to  the  last  turn  of  the 
screw — to  the  last  vibration  of  the  rack — after  the 
last  victim  had  dropp>ed  his  last  share  into  the  re¬ 
lentless  maw  of  26  Broadway,  the  siren  song  began 
again  to  be  heard. 

The  rumor  machines  megaphoned  throughout  the 
land  that  Amalgamated  had  recovered  its  old  strength , 
that  new  ore  had  been  discovered  in  its  mines,  that 
its  earning  capacity  had  been  increased  through  new 
processes  of  ore  extraction,  and  that  those  who 
wished  to  make  money  had  better  get  aboard.  To 
add  reality  to  these  reptorts,  dividends  were  gradually 
increased — to  three  per  cent,  first;  then  four;  now 
five.  As  I  write,  the  press  and  the  army  of  Wall 
Street  touts  provided  by  the  Boston  “  News  Bureau  ” 
are  busily  engaged  in  a  new  campaign,  the  slogan  of 
which  is  that  Amalramated  is  really  earning  seventeen 
per  cent  Under  this  stimulus  the  stock  bias  shot  up 
until  it  is  now  quoted  at  84  or  thereabouts  and  has 
even  been  manipulated  to  The  siren  voices  are 
whispering  that  it  will  shortly  jump  to  150  or  200. 
While  all  this  has  been  taking  place  the  price  of  the 
metal  has  been  steadily  push^  up  from  its  low  level 
of  eleven  cents  until  it  is  now  again  seventeen  cents, 
and  the  same  touts  are  biisy  with  assurances  that  the 
metal  is  on  its  way  to  twenty — even  to  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound. 

Stop  there,  my  reader — you  are  about  to  say  that 
all  this  b  incredible!  What  incredible?  That  the 
people  should  allow  themselves  to  be  hocused  by  such 
obvious  flim-flamming;  that  the  flim-flammers  ^ould 
dare  repeat  their  tricks,  or  that  the  press  and  the 
authorities  should  sit  silently  by  while  such  a  bare¬ 
faced  fraud  b  being  exploited  ?  How  little  you  know 
the  temper  of  a  countiy  that  consumes  annually  gold 
bricks  enough  to  furnish  gilt  paving  for  a  new  Jeru¬ 
salem!  Perhapis,  you  say,  the  black  hull  has  been 
dbguised  under  white  paint,  and  a  new  crew  mans  the 
old  pirate.  Not  so — the  “Jolly  Roger”  flies  at  the 
mizzen  peak  and  it  b  Captain  ^dd — I  mean  Rogers 
— on  the  bridge.  Chief  Mate  William  Rockefeller 
stands  handy  by,  and  all  the  other  cutthroats  are  at 
their  familiar  stations.  Unaccountable,  you  repeat, 
that  any  wary  merchantman  should  peep  out  of 
harbor  while  thb  buccaneer  b  in  the  offing.  Mv 
dear  readers,  it  b  a  credulous  and  a  cruel  world. 
As  long  as  some  men  have  that  which  other  men  want 
there  will  be  spoilers  and  victims;  and  dead  flies  tell 
no  tales  of  spider-webs.  The  file  b  ever  an  entice¬ 
ment  to  the  unbumed  child  and  even  blbtered 
finger-tips  are  not  proof  against  a  I-must-tiydt-once- 
more  fascination.  Amalgamated  spreads  ib  toib 
for  new  hordes  of  doUar-owners,  relymg  on  the  lures 
that  have  proved  so  efficient  in  the  past  to  bait  its  trap. 
These  lures  are  the  old  stories  of  surplus  millions 
gleaned  by  good  management  to  be  dbtributed 
among  the  public  by  Rogers  and  Rockefeller,  or 
noble  dividends  to  be  conferred  on  faithful  stock¬ 
holders  by  these  philanthropbts  who  are  in  the  cop¬ 
per  business  only  for  the  benefit  of  their  generation. 


Read  the  Wall  Street  gossip  and  the  “  News  Bureaus” 
for  other  inducements.  Sims  multiply  that  Jugger¬ 
naut  b  at  hand.  Already  uie  shrewdest  Wall  Street 
men  are  asking,  “Who  b  the  mysterious  seller  of 
Amalgamated?” — for  on  strong  days  when  buyers 
appear  in  the  market  there  b  ever  a  plentiful  supply 
of  the  stock  from  some  mysterious  source.  Again 
one  learns  in  the  haunts  of  finance  that  all  who  care 
to  buy  Amalgamated  can  borrow  on  it  close  to  the 
market  at  the  National  City  Bank. 

But  the  coming  disaster  will  differ  in  one  salient 
feature  from  that  which  I  have  so  fully  described — 
it  has  been  fully  flagged  and  red-lanterned.  For 
eighteen  months  past  1  have  advertised  the  coming 
slaughter,  and  those  who  are  caught  cannot  claim 
sympathy  on  the  ground  that  they  nave  run  into  an 
open  switch. 


RIGGING  THE  NEW-OLD  GAME 

In  the  course  of  my  story  I  have  told  you 
of  tricks  and  devices  which  made  you  6rst 
smile  and  then  frown  that  any  one  should  be 
so  imj)ertinent  as  to  foist  on  you  fictions  so 
palptable.  This  narrative  of  mine  has  been 
laughed  out  of  court  as  a  fairj’  story  one  day, 
and  a  bit  later  a  sensational  incident  has  been 
corroborated  by  a  revelation  even  more  start¬ 
ling.  Yet  all  these  things  that  I  told  you 
w'ere  of  the  past.  I  am  about  to  show  you 
now  some  of  the  events  that  have  been  hap¬ 
pening  under  your  veiy  noses  during  recent 
months,  events  which  for  boldness  and  au¬ 
dacity  make  even  the  Amalgamated  perform¬ 
ance  look  like  honest  jack-knife  swapping 
by  comparison.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  the  loaded-dice  flipflopping  of  the 
Rogers-Rockefeller-“  System ’’-crowd  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Amalgamated  was  done  while 
the  thimble-riggers  were  ignorant  that  any 
one  was  to  expose  them,  whereas  the  flim¬ 
flam  game  I  am  now  about  to  describe  was 
put  through  out  in  the  open,  in  full  view  of 
the  authorities. 

In  the  summing-up  chapters  about  Amal¬ 
gamated  I  showed  you  Rogers,  Rockefeller, 
etc.,  having  broken  Amalgamated  to  33  and 
shaken  out  those  who,  relying  on  the  “Sys¬ 
tem’s”  pledges,  had  bou^t  at  100  to  130, 
loading  up  with  it  for  the  purpose  of  again 
dumping  it  on  the  public  at  to,  100,  or  higher. 
As  they  were  about  to  perform  this  trick  I 
spoiled  their  game  by  exposing  them  and 
their  blackjack  method.  Being  balked  in 
unloading,  they  bought  all  that  the  public 
sdd,  and  then,  instead  of  talking  low  prices 
for  the  metal  and  no  dividends  for  the  stock, 
as  they  had  when  the  shaking-out  process  was 
on,  they  began  by  manipulation  and  fraud 
to  bid  up  the  metal  to  the  neighborhood  of 
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twenty  cents,  and  to  mcrease  the  dividends 
until  they  went  from  two  up  again  to  five 
(now  six)  per  cent. 

I  had  previously  shown  you  that  of  the 
Anaconda  stock  of  1,200,000  shares,  the 
Amalgamated  treasury  held  600,000  odd,  the 
balance  having  been  imloaded  by  Rogers, 
Rockefeller,  etc.,  upon  the  public  at  about 
300  per  cent.  ($75).  And  that  when  the 
shake-down  was  over.  Anaconda  was  selling 
at  less  than  sixty  per  cent.  ($15). 

If  you  remember  the  details  I  presented  in 
regard  to  Heinze’s  properties,  you  will  recall 
that  his  “United  Copper”  consisted  of  450,000 
shares  of  stock  which  were  being  kicked 
around,  a  drug  upon  the  market,  at  $4  per 
share.  In  addition,  he  had  50,000  of  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  and  a  lot  of  bonds  and  debts. 
You  will  recall,  too,  that  Rogers  had  indig¬ 
nantly  refused  to  pay  five  millions  for  the 
whole  outfit  and  that  uix)n  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  occasions  he  had  imqualifiedly 
stated  that  the  common  stock  representing 
the  Heinze  outfit  was  not  worth  the  paper 
upon  which  it  was  printed;  that  it  would 
require  more  than  all  the  Heinze  property 
would  bring  to  pay  Amalgamated  the  dam¬ 
ages  the  courts  must  award  for  the  ore  Heinze 
had  stolen  from  its  property.  Moreover, 
both  Rogers  and  Heinze  had,  scores  of  times, 
publicly  and  privately,  pledged  their  sacred 
honors  that  the  other  was  the  lowest  thief, 
thug,  and  murderer  in  existence,  and  that 
in  no  circumstances  or  conditions  would 
either  have  anything  to  do  with  the  other 
or  his  property  save  in  the  endeavor  to  send 
him  to  State  prison  or  the  gallows,  and  his 
property  to  the  auction  block. 

THE  CURTAIN  RISES  IN  MONTANA 

With  these  elements  in  the  situation  you  are 
familiar.  Before  the  recent  action  can  be  ex¬ 
plained,  two  or  three  more  factors  must  be  in¬ 
troduced.  One  is  a  small  no-account  mine  in 
Butte  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Marcus  Daly, 
which  Mrs.  Daly  was  willmg  to  sell  for  from 
$350,000  to  $500,000;  another  is  a  second  old 
mine  that  was  held  at  from  $3,000,000  to 
$4,000,000,  but  which  Rogers  and  Amalga¬ 
mated  had  always  refused  to  take  into  their 
combination. 

About  this  same  time  there  was  m  Butte 
a  bright,  strenuous  young  mining  man  named 
John  D.  Ryan,  otherwise  known  as  “  Johnnie” 
Ryan,  and  in  Duluth  was  another  bright 
Continued  on  page  65  of 


mining  man  named  Thomas  F.  Cole,  gen¬ 
erally  called  plain  “Tom”  Cole.  These  two 
men  were  of  that  “a-coming”  make-up 
which  is  very  attractive  to  “Standard  Oil” 
and  the  “System” — men  absolutely  blind 
to  all  just-ahead  road  obstacles,  from  forty- 
foot  ditches  to  broken-glass-top-no-hole  stone 
walls — men  who  go  through  the  world  upon 
the  principle  of  burning  up  every  foot  of  plank 
road  pass^  over,  that  they  may  not  be  tempted 
to  retreat. 

You  now  have,  as  the  stage  folks  say,  “the 
setting”;  let’s  up  with  the  curtain: 

Scene  i.  Rogers  hires  “Johnnie”  Ryan 
as  the  head  of  Amalgamated  and  announces 
in  Butte  that  henceforth  he  will  have  full 
swing.  Heinze  announces  that,  having  no 
quarrel  with  “Johnnie”  Ryan,  he  will  “do 
business  ”  with  him.  Thereupon  both  sides 
suspend  ore-stealing,  dynamiting  each  other’s 
miners,  and  lawsuits. 

WAR  SETTLEMENT  IN  BUTTE ! 

The  scene  changes  to  the  East.  Barron,  of 
the  “  News  Bureau,”  and  his  affiliated  touts 
fill  the  press  with  screamings  of  “War  Settle¬ 
ment  in  Butte!”  With  a  great  show  of 
activity  Amalgamated  moimts  to  100  and 
United  Copper  to  30.  This  represents  manip¬ 
ulation  on  the  Boston  and  New  York  Stock 
Exchanges.  Heinze  sends  agents  into  New 
England,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  financial  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  Middle  West  to  make  bargains  with 
banks,  trust  companies,  and  brokers  at  any 
rates  of  interest  and  to  give  bonuses  to  “  carry 
United  Copper  share  for  share.”  This,  being 
interpreted  into  the  people’s  language,  means 
that.  United  Copper  being  quot^  at  $30  per 
share  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  curb,  any 
one  who  can  be  tempted  by  big  rates  of  interest 
and  commissions  to  take  an  order  to  buy  it 
upon  margin  or  to  make  a  loan  upon  it,  has 
turned  over  to  him,  in  stock,  margin  for  the 
purchase  or  loan  to  the  amount  of  what 
he  buys  or  loans  upon.  For  instance, 
“A,”  the  dummy  agent  of  Heinze,  says 
to  “B,”  the  broker:  “I  think  United  Cop¬ 
per  is  a  great  purchase.  I  hear  it  is  going 
up.  I  own  a  thousand  shares.  Buy  me  an¬ 
other  thousand,  and  I  will  put  up  the  thou¬ 
sand  1  own  as  margin  and  will  pay  you,  in 
addition  to  the  regiilar  commission  of  12^ 
cents  a  share,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  purchase 
price  for  ‘carrymg’  it  six  months.”  Af¬ 
ter  “B”  has  swallowed  the  bait,  the  trans- 
the  AdrertMng  Section. 
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May  Madness 

By  Aanc  O'Hacan 

IT  was  a  sUvery  light  that  fell  upon  the 
two  women  at  their  nightly  game  of 
piquet.  The  low-set  lamps  were  shaded  in 
pale  silk,  the  yellow  luster  of  the  candles 
borrowed  a  moonlight  purity  from  their  sQver 
sconces.  In  the  polished  surface  of  the  tables 
hyacinths  and  mignonette  repeated  them¬ 
selves,  bell  for  bell,  feathery  stalk  for  feathery 
stalk.  The  Sheraton  davenpmt  was  covered 
in  old  brocade,  green  of  a  wonderful,  cool 
clarity.  The  sweeping  curtains  at  the  broad 
doors,  the  valances  at  the  long  windows  were 
of  the  same  a^r.  The  dark  luster  of  ma¬ 
hogany,  the  deep  tones  of  the  rugs,  the  ruddy 
gleam  the  portraits  on  the  walls,  even  the 
red  embers  burning  down  to  ash  beneath  the 
white,  colonial  mantel  seemed  merely  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  prevaUing  colorlessness,  to  accen¬ 
tuate  a  bkxxlless  refinement  of  taste. 

Only  the  counting  of  the  two  women  at  their 
old-world  game,  the  occasional  fall  of  a  stick 
in  the  fire^ace  and  the  distant  murmur  of 
the  bay,  lapping  the  breakwater  at  the  foot  of 
the  orchard,  brc^e  the  evening  stillness.  The 
Webster  house  stood  too  remote  from  the 
vulgar  region  of  traffic  to  be  penetrated  by 
the  shrill  of  trolley  or  of  whikle,  and  was 
too  deeply  set  in  its  old-fashioned  garden  for 
voices  and  laughter  from  the  street  before  it 
to  be  blown  through  its  windows.  But  sud¬ 
denly  Mrs.  Webster  broke  the  peace. 
“Antoinette,”  her  voice  was  a  little  sharp, 

“if  you  are  too  distraite  for  the  game - ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  mother,”  ^itoinette 
apologized  for  an  absent-minded  play;  “that 
was  very  stupid  of  me.” 

Mrs.  Webster,  though  slightly  moilified  as 


to  her  daughter’s  intentions,  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  set  at  rest. 

“You  have  scarcely  seemed  yourself  for 
several  days,”  she  said  with  some  asperity. 

“It’s  t^  weather,  perhaps,”  Antoinette 
acquiesced.  “I’ve  fdt  a  little  languid.” 

She  leaned  against  her  inlaid,  fiddle-backed 
chair — a  tall,  slim  woman  nearing  forty. 
Grace  redeemed  her  body  from  angularity; 
the  distiiKtion  of  delicate  breeding  gave 
interest  to  her  face.  It  had,  too,  something  of 
the  wistfulness  of  waiting  inexperience  and 
something  of  the  melandioly  of  unfulfilment 
to  lend  it  quality.  Her  mother,  of  a  more 
imperious  type  of  the  aristocrat— dark,  alert, 
domineering,  erect,  and  lynx-eyed  for  all  her 
seventy  yeajs — frowned  as  she  spoke  again. 

“I  wi^  that  you  might  have  a  change,”  she 
said  with  a  sort  of  thwarted  impatience, 
“but - ” 

“  Dear  mother,  don’t  speak  of  such  a  thing. 
To  change  from  New  Weymouth  must  be  to 
change  for  the  worse.  Shan’t  we  go  on  with 
the  game?” 

“  Not  to-ni^t.  I  think  that  I’ll  go  at  once 
to  my  room.  Antoinette,  what  is  that  odor?  ” 
Mrs.  Webster  was  suddenly  on  her  foet, 
startled,  outraged.  Antoinette’s  delicate  nos¬ 
trils  widened — a  Webster  could  not  be  said 
to  sniff.  Certainly  a  whiff  of  something  pun¬ 
gent,  acrid,  sharpened  the  air  that  had  been 
foindy  sweet  wiffi  hyacinth  and  mignonette. 

“It’s  some  one  smoking,”  declared  Mrs. 
Webster,  without  waiting  fm*  Antoinette  to 
define  the  olfactory  crime.  “Some  one  smok¬ 
ing  a  very  vile  tt^cco  in  a  nauseous  pipe.” 
Antoinette’s  eyes  could  not  reflect  dte  in¬ 
dignation  of  her  moffierS;  discreetly  she 
vefled  them. 

“It  can’t  be  Heppy,”  pursued  Mrs.  Web¬ 
ster,  whereat  Antoinette  laughed  unguarded- 
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ly.  “  Don’t  be  silly,  Antoinette.  Of  course  I 
mean  tiiat  it  is  not  Hepzibah  who  is  entertain¬ 
ing  a  man  at  this  how  of  the  n^t — ”  It 
was  nearing  nine  o’clock. 

“No,  mother,”  agreed  Antoinette.  “I 
don’t  think  it’s  Heppy.  Heppy”— her  tone 
ladled  bitterness,  “is  as  crfd  as  I  am.” 

“It’s  that  bold  little  Nora  whom  you  would 
insist  upon  having.  Antoinette,  I  have  kept 
house  for  nearly  ^y  years  and  I  have  always 
insisted  that  the  maids  should  not  have 
followers.  You  must  send  Hepzibah  out — 
that  tobacco  is  being  smoked  in  the  yard — 
to  tell  Nora  to  get  rid  of  that  man  at  once. 
At  once.  And  it  must  not  occtir  again.  You, 
my  dear,”  her  voice  softened,  “you  have  been 
too  carefuHy  guarded  against — unseemly 
knowledge — to  be  aware  of  the  way  such 
people  as  Nora  act  when  they  are  what  they 
call  in  love.  And  as  for  your  being  as  old  as 
Hepzibah” — her  voice  hardened  again  as 
though  she  replied  to  an  accusation,  “that’s 
a  foolish  remark.  Hepzibah’s  fifty  and 
always  was  a  very  plain  female.  If  you  mean 
to  reproadi  me  for  your — your  sin^eness — I 
can  only  say  that  I  am  sorry  we  have  never 
had  the  means,  since  you  have  been  grown  up, 
to  mingle  in  the  society 
where  you  might  have 
married  without — de¬ 
basement.” 

She  paused.  Antoinette 
colored  uneasily  and  shy¬ 
ly.  Her  mother  went  on, 
half-musin^y: 

“After  all,  I  don’t 
know.  You  are  a  wcanan 
of  the  most  delicate  sensi¬ 
bilities,  Antoinette  —  of 
the  most  exquisite  refine¬ 
ment.  And  men,  even  the 
best  of  them,  are  inher- 
entljr — coarse.  Have  that 
person  put  off  the  grounds 
at  once,  please.  Good 
night.” 

She  offered  Antoinette 
her  withered  cheek,  whidi 
burned  siAoedy  with  the 
exckeinent  of  her  little 
oration,  and  marched  out 
of  the  room,  quite  regal 
in  her  soom  of  the  lower 
dasses  and  her  defiance 
of  mere  nature. 

Antoinette,  left  in  the 
room  so  seldom  pcAuted 


by  the  presence  of  coarseness,  stood  still  for 
a  second,  her  arms  hanging  Imp  by  her 
side,  her  troubled  eyes  unseeingly  bent  upon 
the  flowers,  her  lips  parted  in  a  si^.  Of 
course  it  would  have  been  a  disgrace — of 
course — she  roused  herself  wkh  a  li^e  shake. 
Debasement,  her  mother  had  said.  Yes, 
that  was  what  it  would  have  been  for  a 
Webster  of  New  Weymouth  to  think  even  of 
marrying  a  man  like  that!  His  mother  had 
kept  a  little  truck-farm  at  the  edge  of  the  town; 
he  had  brought  vegetables  to  the  kitchen  door 
— a  serious-faced,  absorbed  lad  of  ei^teen  or 
nineteen  when  she,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  was  pre¬ 
paring  under  Hepzibah ’s  tutelage  to  become 
the  dMrough  housewife  the  Webster  tradition 
demanded  her  to  be.  She  had  talked  whb 
him  on  the  kitchen  porch — he  used  her 
language,  she  had  been  patronizin^y  amazed 
to  discover.  Ah,  be  had  talked  a  better 
language  than  hers — courageous,  determmed, 
big  with  ambitions  and  plans !  What  a  square 
chin  he  had  had,  what  high  cheek-bones,  what 
a  rough  thatch  of  mahogany-red  hair,  what 
dog’s  eyes  for  color  and  faithfulness!  Ar 
Irish  setter  her  father  had  owned  in  those 
more  opulent  days  had  alwa]«  reminded  her 
of  poor  Bernard  Moran. 
Her  father  was  a  judge; 

•  Bernard’s  had  been  killed 

in  an  accident  in  the  shoe- 
shops  where  he  worked. 
Her  mother  had  been 
quite  right! 

But  ^e  grew  hot  again 
with  the  recollection  of 
the  afternoon  when  her 
mother  had  ordered  him 
from  the  house.  He  had 
be«i  to  college  then,  he 
had  worked  his  way 
through  —  what  had  he 
not  done  for  the  sake  of 
education,  that  poor  wmn- 
an’s  son !  He  was  twenty- 
two  or  three,  and  he  had 
worn  a  dreadful  collar — 
too  large,  too  low,  with 
his  long,  sunburned  neck 
showing  grotesque  above 
k.  Ah,  it  would  have 
been  impossilde — dread¬ 
ful!  But  was  it  not  al¬ 
most  more  dreadful  to  be 
nearing  forty  with  no 
more  U^er  readlection 
than  that — the  memory  of 
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the  insulted  boy  who  had  stumbled  out  of 
the  prim,  pretty  room,  his  dog’s  eyes  turned 
upon  her  in  piteous  appeal  and  forgiveness? 

“Antoinette!”  Over  the  stair  rail  came 
the  imperious  voice  of  her  mother;  “Have 
you  sent  Hepzibah  out 
yet?  That  to^cco  stench 
fills  the  rooms  on  the  east 
side.” 

“Right  away,  mother!” 

She  hurried  to  the  kitchen. 

The  great  clock  ticked,  the 
gray  cat  purred,  the  big, 
nickel  lamp  beamed 
brightly.  But  Hepzibah 
did  not  sit  in  her  gingham- 
cushioned  rocker. 

“Of  course.  It’s  Fri¬ 
day.  She’s  gone  to  prayer¬ 
meeting,”  Antoinette 
reminded  herself.  “I’ll  tell 
Nora  myself.” 

She  stepped  out  into  the 
miracle  of  the  spring  night. 

When  before  had  she  been 
out  of  doors  after  even- 
fall?  When  had  she  seen 
the  moon  save  from  her 
chamber  window  ?  Even 
on  summer  nights  her 
mother  preferred  the  re¬ 
tired,  spacious  coolness  of 
the  house  to  the  piazza. 

She  drew  a  deep  breath — 
not  of  air,  but  of  moonlight,  of  wide,  cloud¬ 
less  sky,  of  dim,  blossoming  orchard,  of 
flower-scents,  of  the  sweeter,  more  stinging 
odor  of  earth  upturned  for  planting.  The 
erring  Nora  was  forgotten.  Her  whole  being 
relaxed  to  the  caress  of  the  spring.  She 
threw  back  her  head  to  feel  it  upon  her  throat, 
she  opened  wide  her  arms  that  it  might  flow 
about  her,  her  parted  li(>s  besought  it.  It 
was  an  ecstasy,  soft  and  painfully  keen — the 
surge  of  departing  youth  to  greet  the  ageless 
wonder  of  the  world. 

She  could  not  tell  whether  she  trod  air  or 
dewy  grass  or  fragrant  mold  as  she  floated 
down  the  garden  to  the  orchard.  She  could 
scarcely  t^  whether  it  was  the  moon,  high 
and  white  in  the  serene  sky,  that  diffus^ 
light,  or  the  billowy  masses  of  the  trees  that 
glimmered  before  her.  She  scarcely  knew 
whether  it  was  the  sea — all  its  turbulence 
spent  upon  the  line  of  islands  out  beyond  the 
harbor — that  lapped  the  gently  curved  arm 
of  the  inlet  with  soft,  monotonous  murmurs. 


Moon  and  sea,  waiting  earth  and  seed  and 
blossom,  night  and  sweetness  and  mystery, 
and  the  sudden  joy  of  her  own  heart,  were  siU 
one. 

Then  she  became  aware  of  another  sound, 
harmonious  with  the 
spring  evening — a  laugh 
that  was  a  blossom,  a  sigh 
that  was  a  moonbeam,  a 
word  that  was  as  gentle 
as  the  spent  wave  upon 
the  beadi.  She  paused 
abruptly — she  had  come 
to  the  arbor-vitae  hedge  at 
the  end  of  the  grounds. 
Outside  lay  the  highroad 
above  the  beach.  She  lis¬ 
tened.  The  tender  murmur 
went  on.  The  keen  odor 
of  tobacco  stole  through 
the  air.  The  shameless 
Nora — no,  the  happy,  the 
blessed  Nora! 

Her  feet  slipped  from 
the  sound-subduing  grass 
to  the  gravel  path.  There 
was  a  start  in  the  shrub¬ 
bery,  a  sibilant  warning, 
a  disentangling  of  arms. 

“O  Miss  Antoinette!” 
cried  Nora  guiltily,  “is  it 
me  that  ye’re  lukin’  for?” 

“Is  that  you,  Nora?” 
said  Miss  Antoinette  tran¬ 
quilly.  “No,  I  wasn’t  looking  for  you.  I’m 
only  taking  a  little  walk.  Ah!”  she  made 
a  courteous  pretense  of  just  then  seeing  the 
other  figure  against  the  hedge.  “Good 
evening.” 

“It’s — it’s  my  cousin,  ma’am,”  faltered 
Nora. 

“Yes?  I’m  glad  Nora  has  fiiends  m  New 
Weymouth  to  keep  her  from  being  home¬ 
sick,”  the  descendant  of  the  Websters  re¬ 
marked  with  serene  insanity.  She  heard  the 
gasp  of  Nora’s  incredulity  as  she  passed 
through  the  opening  in  the  shrubbery  and  out 
on  to  the  bea^-ro£^. 

Moonlight  and  the  long,  shining  crests  of 
the  waves,  moonlight  and  Ae  earth  one  great 
blossom,  moonlight  and  young  love!  She 
went  on,  wrapp^  in  these  things.  Some 
new  houses  fac^  this  road,  she  remembered; 
not  all  the  owners  of  the  old  estates  had  held 
so  rigorously,  so  religiously,  so  thriftlessly,  to 
undivided  possession  as  had  her  mother. 
New  streets  had  been  cut  through,  and 
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wonderful  structures,  tiureted,  gabled,  faced 
the  bay.  Of  coiurse  the  Websters  did  not 
know  who  lived  in  them — shoe-shop  poten¬ 
tates,  the  big  grocer,  and  such  persons,  her 
mother  had  said,  dismissing  them  all.  Into 
one,  she  knew — Hepzibah  had  told  her — Sen¬ 
ator  Moran  had  lately  moved.  Strange  how 
that  gawky  youth  had  forged  ahead!  He 
owned  the  mill  in  which  he  used  to  work,  he 
owned  the  shop  in  which  his  father  had  died 
— they  talked  of  him  for  governor.  Why,  she 
wondered,  had  he  never  married  —  some 
woman  of  his  own  class? 

In  one  house  the  shades  were  up  clear  to 
the  top  of  the  windows,  after  the  careless  way 
of  men  in  housekeeping.  A  big,  green- 
shaded  lamp  cast  an  all-revealing  glare  upon 
the  contents  of  the  room — rather  tasteless, 
expensive  things.  Only  the  desk  at  which  a 
man  was  bent  in  work  had  the  look  of  fitness 
which  use  gives.  The  man’s  face  was  strong 
and  ugly,  big-boned,  deep-eyed.  His  hair 
was  thick  and  rough. 

He  rose  and  yawned,  stretching  his  arms 
high  above  his  head.  From  a  jar  on  the  desk 
he  filled  a  pipe.  Then  he  passed  through  a 
door  and  out  of  her  vision.  But  she  stood 
still,  staring  into  the  room  across  the  slope 
of  lawn  that  separated  her  from  the  house. 
In  her  ears  was  Nora’s  laugh,  Nora’s  whis¬ 
per  of  love,  Nora’s  sigh  of  surrender — and 
confused  with  these  was  the  recollection  of 
the  hurt  look  in  a  boy’s  eyes  twenty  years 
before. 

It  was  the  strong  odor  of  tobacco  that 
aroused  her.  She  heard  a  slow,  sauntering 
step  in  the  road.  A  man  strolled  toward  her, 
smoking.  She  shrank  back  a  little.  He 


eyed  her  keenly,  a  householder  eying  a 
loiterer.  Then  he  gave  an  exclamation. 

“Miss  Webster!” 

“Mr.  Moran.”  Her  voice  was  miserable. 
They  stood  silent.  “I  came  out  for  a  breath 
of  air,”  she  explained.  “1  did  not  know  I 
had  come  so  far.  I — I  had  not  seen  your 
hoase  before.  I  did  not  know  it  was  yours. 
The  light — I  must  be  returning.” 

“You  will  let  me  walk  back  with  you?” 

“Thank  you,  yes,”  said  Antoinette.  He 
made  a  movement  to  empty  his  pipe,  for¬ 
gotten  in  his  fingers  until  that  moment. 

“No,  don’t,”  she  begged  quickly.  “Please 
don’t  let  me  spoil  your  smoke.  I  like  it.  I’m 
particularly  fond  of  it.”  He  stared  at  her  and 
then  asked  awkwardly: 

“Won’t  you  take  my  arm?  It’s  rough — 
and  dark.”  Antoinette,  who  had  found  the 
road  smooth  and  white  in  the  moonlight,  laid 
her  hand  shyly  upon  his  sleeve.  They  walked 
slowly  and  silently  along,  too  embarrassed, 
too  unfamiliar,  for  talk.  It  was  he  who 
finally  broke  the  spell. 

“I’ve  no  gift  of  small  talk,”  he  said.  “Miss 
Antoinette — I’ve  never  gotten  over  the  way 
your  mother  ordered  me  out  of  your  house — 
a  boy’s  a  sensitive  thing.  But  I’ve  never 
gotten  over  the  feeling  that  brought  me  there 
— the  feeling  that  I  wanted  to  tell  you  what 
I  was  doing.” 

“I  have  always  thought  myself  much  to 
blame” — Miss  Antoinette  heard  with  aston¬ 
ishment  the  words  her  lips  framed — “not  to 
have  asserted  myself  at  that  time.  But — I  was 
young;  my  mother — ah.  well,  Mr.  Moran, 
we  both  ow’e  you  great  apologies!  But  I’m 
afraid  it  is  only  I  will  make  one.  Mother — 
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her  generation — her  standards — ”  distoyally 
she  admitted  her  mother’s  liability  to  err 
and  to  keep  on  in  error. 

“I  can  make  shift  without  an  apology  from 
yoar  mother,”  declared  Bernard  Moran  with 
youthful,  irreverent  cheerfulness.  He  dashed 
the  hot  ashes  from  his  pipe  and  stuck  it  into 
his  pocket.  Then  his  1^  hand  lifted  hers 
closer  to  the  hollow  of  his  right  arm.  It 
fluttered  at  his  touch.  Then  H  dung  con¬ 
tentedly  where  he  fdaced  it  and  hdd  it. 

She  was -quite  mad — she  knew  it.  She 
only  prayed  that  she  might  dare  be  mad  by 
sunlight  also. 


The  Triumph  of  Will  Hen 

By  Alice  Lvuiec  I.«e 

There  had  been  a  wedding  in  the  Pack¬ 
ard  farm-house.  The  only  daughter 
had  been  married.  In  the  early  evening  she 
escaped  up  the  front  stairs  and  her  husband 
up  the  back  stairs,  while  the  rioting  wed¬ 
ding-guests,  laden  with  rice  and  old  shoes, 
guarded  the  doors  below  and  awaited  their 
victims. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  twide  threw  herself 
into  her  aunt’s  arms  and  sobbed :  **  O  Aunt 
Peailie,  it  just  seems  as  if  I  can’t  leave  you 
all.”  Whereupon  her  aunt  gave  her  a  re¬ 
sounding  kiss  and  an  amiable  "S-shucks!” 
and  pushed  her  away. 

In  the  adjoining  room  the  bridegroom 
wrung  his  uncle’s  hand  and  exdaim^  ab¬ 
sently:  “By  the  way,  I  forgot  to  explain 
about  the  carriage  and  horses.  You’ll  see 
how  it  is,  though.” 

Then  this  wise  bridal  pair  swiftly  and 
silently  descended  a  ladder  from  the  bride’s 
window,  crept  through  a  hedge,  and  slid  into 
a  carriage  awaiting  them  down  the  road; 
while  the  bride’s  aunt  and  the  groom’s  uncle 
pulled  the  ladder  cautiously  up  through  the 
window,  and  the  defeated  wedding-guests 
laughed  and  departed. 

The  minister  was  among  the  last  to  leave. 
As  he  picked  up  the  reins,  he  remarked  to 
the  groom’s  uncle:  “Well,  Will  Hen,  such 
occasions  as  these  ought  to  be  suggestive  to 
you.  Time  flies  and  delays  are  dangerous.” 

Will  Hen,  standing  on  the  horse  block, 
surveyed  the  minister  through  half-shut  eyes, 
whose  expression  was  inscrutable.  There 
was  some^ing  exasperatingly  non-committal 


about  Will  Hen.  The  miniater,  tacking  his 
lap-cloth  securely  around  him,  condunri  in 
mildly  admonish^  tones :  “  It’s  scarcely  fair 
to  keq)  a  woman  waiting  ten  yearsi,  is  it, 
WiU  Hen?” 

Will  Hen's  square  chin  descended  in  silent 
amusement  into  the  midst  of  his  broeid  red 
rie.  As  soon  as  the  minister’s  back  was 
turned,  he  walked  toward  the  bam  chuckling 
repeatedly.  “Wouldn’t  he  be  mighty  sur¬ 
prised  if  he  knew  the  shoe  pinched  on  the 
other  foot?”  he  asked  himself  as  he  swung 
open  the  big  doors. 

He  groped  his  way,  through  the  darkness, 
to  the  end  of  die  thrashing-floor,  where  he 
had  tied  his  horses.  They  did  not  whinny 
as  usual  at  his  voice.  “Jerusalem  to  cripes  I” 
he  exclaimed,  his  hands  on  their  heads,  “if 
that  fool  hain’t  taken  my  horses  and  left  me 
hisn.”  By  “that  fool”  he  meant  die  happy 
bridegroom. 

Then  Will  Hen,  widi  eyes  becoming  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  darkness,  glanced  at  the 
carriage.  “  Je-rw-sa-lem!”  he  ejaculated, 
and  stopped. 

After  a  few  moments  his  stocky  form  was 
silhouetted  against  the  bam-door  outside. 
“  Peariie,”  he  called. 

A  woman  standing  on  die  door-step  am¬ 
bled  forward,  saying,  “W-weU?” 

“  I’m  all  ready,  Pejriie,”  called  WiD  Hen. 
“We’ll  jest  load  up  here  in  the  bam,”  he 
added  with  a  queer  note  of  apprdiension  in 
his  voice. 

The  note  was  lost  on  Pearhe,  tired  and  in¬ 
different,  after  the  excitement  of  her  niece’s 
wedding.  Guided  gallandy  by  Will  Hen’s 
hand,  she  found  the  carriage  and  “loaded 
up”  in  the  darkness.  A  moment  later  the 
vehicle  rolled  out  into  a  flood  of  moonlight 
and  down  the  road. 

They  sat  of  necessity  snugly  in  the 
broad  seat.  “Peariie”  Packard,  christened 
wbdeyet  a  rosy,  dimpled  baby.  Pearl  Dia¬ 
mond,  and  called  Peariie,  had  outgrown 
rosiness  and  dimples  but  not  her  baby  name. 
She  was  “  Peariie”  still  at  forty  years  of  age, 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of 
weight  and  an  incurable  stammer. 

She  sat  beside  Will  Hen  placidly  and 
picked  out  imaginary  bastings  from  her  hand¬ 
some  new  gray  silk  dress  made  for  the  wed¬ 
ding.  She  adjusted  her  becoming  gray 
bonnet  and  drew  off  her  new  gloves,  blow¬ 
ing  vigorously  into  the  fingers  preparatory  to 
smooAing  them  out.  Will  Hen,  himself  re¬ 
splendent  in  a  new  black  suit  and  high  collar. 
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glanced  at  her  sidewise.  Her  chin  rounded 
decidedly  over  her  boimet-ribbons,  but  to 
Will  Hen  it  was  still  dimpled  as  in  girl* 
hood. 

“Jerusalem  to  cripes,  Peariie,**  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  “You  look  more  like  it  than  she 
did! "  By  his  pronouns  he  referred  respect¬ 
ively  to  Inidehood  and  to  Pearlie’s  niece. 

Peariie  merely  sniffed  and  said  emphatic¬ 
ally:  “S-shucks!”  “Shucks”  was  the  only 
word  she  was  sure  of  producing  when  she 
opened  her  mouth ;  hence  its  frequency. 

Will  Hen  accepted  her  retiuu  for  his 
compliment,  as  he  always  did  such  returns, 
with  meekness.  He  viewed  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  and  said  meditatively:  “That 
shower  this  momin*  made  all  natur*  wiggle, 
didn’t  it?” 

There  was  no  repJy.  None  was  expected. 
Will  Hen  was  hardened  to  the  practise  of 
conversing  alone  and  in  detached  sentences. 

The  horses  sped  down  the  river-road  on 
the  five-mile  stretch  which  lay  between  Will 
Hen’s  village  home  and  Pearlie’s.  Suddenly 
Peariie,  having  first  got  her  w(»'ds  well  to¬ 
gether  in  her  mind,  spoke : 

“W-what  was  that  preacher  a-s-sayin’  to 
you?  ” 

Win  Hen  chuckled.  “  He  was  givin’  me 
some  p’inters  I  should  take  if  it  wa’n’t  fer 
some  other  people  I  know,”  and  he  dug  an 
elbow  facetiously  into  her  side. 

Pearlie’s  expansive  face  expressed  disgust 
even  in  the  moonlight.  She  did  not  attempt 
a  comment  at  once,  but  brought  some  tissue- 
paper  from  her  pocket  and  carefuUy  wrapped 
her  gloves'  in  it.  Then,  as  WiU  Hen  contin¬ 
ued  to  laugh,  she  gathered  her  speech  to¬ 
gether  again.  “  D-don’t  act  like  a  f-fool,”  she 
candidly  advised. 

“The  preacher  and  I  agreed  fer  once,” 
Wfll  Hen  went  on  with  sudden  gravity. 
“  He’s  got  one  idee  in  his  head  that’s  worth 
lettin’  out!” 

Peariie,  stiU  at  work  with  her  gloves, 
showed  no  curiosity. 

Win  Hen  touched  his  horses  with  the 
whip.  “He  thought  it  was  high  time  that 
he  got  a  job  in  our  direction.  So  do  I,” 
added  Will  Hen  boldly. 

No  comment. 

“  He  had  the  idee — most  folks  has — that 
it's  my  fauk,”  slyly;  “that  I  ain’t  treatin’  you 
well  to  keep  company  so  long  and  not 
marry  you.” 

Peariie  emitted  a  sound  something  akin  to 
a  snort.  Even  this  thrust  did  not  move  her. 


Will  Hen  gathered  up  the  reins  frmly  in 
one  hand  and  raised  the  whip  threateningly 
over  the  hmses.  “I  tell  you,  Peariie,”  he 
said  impressively,  “I  don’t  ca’c’late  to  hang 
around  ferever.” 

Pearhe  smiled.  It  was  a  large,  comforta¬ 
ble  smile,  full  of  amusement  and  toleration. 
“W-who’s  asked  you  to  h-hang?”  She 
never  used  one  woid  more  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  her  meaning  clear.  Articula¬ 
tion  was  too  difficult  for  her. 

Will  Hen  wisely  ignored  the  question. 
He  began  slowly:  “Now  see  here,  Peariie, 
here  you  live  alone  and  I  live  alone.  You’ve 
no  one  to  look  after - ” 

“Y-you  want  m-me  to  look  after  y-you,” 
stuttered  Peariie  and  then  she  laughed. 

Hers  was  a  laugh  which  rolled  and  rol¬ 
licked  and  infected  her  hearers  with  her  own 
good  namre.  But  it  did  not  infect  Will  Hen. 
He  had  heard  it  too  often  on  these,  to  him, 
trying  occasions. 

“Peariie,”  he  insisted  solemnly,  “why 
not?” 

Peariie  comfortably  loosened  her  bonnet- 
strings  and  settled  back  on  the  cushions. 
She  could  not  speak  then,  so  Will  Hen 
patiently  bided  his  time.  Meanwhile  he 
turned  his  face  away  and  a  curious  smile 
crept  over  it,  a  smile  which  Peariie  herself 
could  not  have  interpreted  had  she  seen  k. 
But  she  did  not  see  it. 

Presently  she  drove  her  ideas  together  into 
a  brief  reason :  “  A  m-man  brings  dirt.  I 
c-can’t  have  one  a-m-messing  around.” 

Wfll  Hen  turned  quickly.  “I’ll  always 
leave  my  boots  and  overalls  in  the  'wood¬ 
shed, "  he  said  earnestly,  his  face  divested  of 
its  smile  and  wearing  an  anxious  expression. 
Will  Hen  was  curiously  nervous.  He  tipped 
his  hat  far  back  on  his  head  and  wiped  his 
forehead,  and  ran  his  handkerchief  carefully 
around  inside  his  collar. 

All  the  reply  vouchsafed  by  Peariie  to 
his  ardent  declaration  was  a  hearty  “S- 
shucks!” 

Will  Hen  made  another  pass  inside  his 
collar,  saying  desperately  at  the  same  time, 
“What  would  fetch  ye,  Peariie?” 

Peariie  was  saved  the  trouble  of  collect¬ 
ing  words  for  a  reply  to  this  pointed  question 
by  a  sudden  noise  just  behind  them.  Both 
were  startled.  Peariie  leaned  out  and  craned 
her  neck  around  her  side  of  the  carriage. 
Win  Hen  did  the  same  on  his. 

Close  behind  them  came  two  horsemen, 
their  horses  breathing  hard  and  pounding  the 
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road,  while  their  riders  gave  breathless,  inar¬ 
ticulate  yells  to  the  effect  that  some  one  or 
something  was  caught  at  last,  and  better 
hold  up. 

Nothing  held  up. 

Will  Hen’s  horses,  startled  at  the  noise, 
bounded  forward  and  Pearlie’s  bonnet  was 
jerked  askew.  Before  she  had  time  to 
draw  it  in,  something  descended  on  it  with 
a  crackling  thud  which  drove  it  firmly 
over  her  left  ear.  She  shrieked,  seizing  its 
ribbons  with  one  hand  and  Will  Hen’s  arm 
with  the  other. 

But  Will  Hen  was  busy  managing  the 
horses.  They  had  bent  their  bodies  low  to 
their  task  and  left  the  shouting  horsemen 
far  behind.  They  were  fairly  skimming  over 
the  road.  Pearlie  gazed  open-mouthed  at 
the  fleeing  animals  and  at  the  slack  reins. 
Fence-posts  and  trees  flew  past,  and  yet 
Will  Hen  appeared  to  be  merely  guiding  the 
horses,  not  checking  them. 

She  pressed  a  question  on  his  arm  with  her 
fingers.  He  understood,  but  chose  not  to 
reply.  He  took  time  to  glance  at  her  once, 
and  the  one  glance  seemed  to  satisfy  him. 
He  ducked  his  chin  into  his  tie  and  grinned 
broadly. 

They  came  to  the  forks  in  the  road.  One 
branch  turned  to  the  left  up  a  short,  steep 
hill,  at  the  summit  of  which  lay  a  village. 
The  other  branch,  along  the  river,  led  to 
Pearlie’s  home.  To  her  unbounded  sur¬ 
prise,  Will  Hen  turned  the  running  horses 
sharply  to  the  left. 

“Stop!”  she  cried  violently;  she  objected 
to  going  through  town.  Will  Hen  made 
no  reply,  and  the  horses,  pulled  down  to  a 
trot,  climbed  the  short  hill  and  traveled 
through  the  village  square  up  to  that  meet¬ 
ing-place  for  the  entire  neighborhood — the 
post-office. 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  a  crowd  of 
men  lounged  on  the  post-office  porch  and 
occupied  the  barrels  and  boxes  scattered 
along  the  board-walk.  The  balcony  over 
the  porch  was  filled  with  women,  Pearlie’s 
friends,  who  hung  over  the  railing,  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  youthful  brass  band,  tuning  up 
for  a  last  serenade  before  leaving  their  stand 
in  the  square. 

Opposite  the  pmst-office  Will  Hen  stopped, 
just  at  the  point  where  the  strongest  light 
fell  across  his  carriage  and  its  occupants. 
His  “Whoa!”  arrested  not  only  his  horses, 
but  the  attention  of  every  one  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity.  The  band  held  their  instruments  sus¬ 


pended  and  stared.  The  men  removed  their 
pipes  and  forgot  to  close  their  mouths.  The 
women  caught  their  breath. 

Pearlie  felt  the  strained  silence  which  had 
fallen  on  her  neighbors.  In  awkward  self- 
consciousness  she  seized  her  bonnet  to  right 
it,  when  from  it  in  showers  fell — rice.  She 
shook  herself,  and  her  ample  figure  showered 
rice;  every  fold  of  her  dress  was  full  of  it. 
Then  she  recollected  the  horsemen,  and  re¬ 
solved  the  sounds  attendant  on  that  strange 
blow  to  her  bonnet  into  the  explosion  of  a 
paper  bag.  For  the  first  time  she  noticed 
that  the  black  horses  were  not  Will  Hen’s 
blacks,  nor  was  the  carriage  his.  She 
glanced  at  the  back  wheels  and  saw  there  a 
sight  which  froze  her. 

Will  Hen  laid  down  the  reins  and  slowly 
swung  one  foot  over  the  side,  but  got  no 
further.  The  silence  which  possessed  the 
onlookers  proved  but  momentary.  When 
they  saw  the  rice,  recognized  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  vehicle,  and  fully  comprehended 
the  meaning  of  the  white  rear  decorations  of 
the  carriage,  its  streamers  and  swinging  old 
shoes  and  big  wooden  spoons,  they  arose 
with  one  accord  and  made  themselves  heard 
and  felt.  Will  Hen  was  literally  held  in  and 
down  and  bombarded  with  noisy  congratu¬ 
lations. 

“At  last.  Will  Hen,  at  last!”  some  one 
howled. 

An  urchin  climbed  a  cracker-box  set  on  a 
sugar-barrel  close  by.  “  Three  cheers  for  W ill 
Hen,”  he  cried  vociferously. 

“A  speech,  a  speech,”  yelled  the  post¬ 
master. 

“Here!  Bring  out  the  mail  for  Mrs.  W. 

•  H.  West,”  cried  a  feminine  voice. 

“  On  yer  weddin’  tower,  are  ye.  Will  Hen  ?  ” 
asked  the  blacksmith,  edging  nearer. 

The  members  of  the  band  leaped  the  rail¬ 
ings  and  added  to  the  uproar.  They  pounded 
the  drum  and  blew  the  horns  and  squeaked 
the  fife. 

As  for  Will  Hen,  he  swung  his  free  foot 
and  looked  as  sheepish  as  though  he  were 
really  guilty.  He  looked  everywhere  ex¬ 
cept  at  Pearlie’s  dumbly  accusing  eyes.  He 
seemed  alive  to  every  touch  save  her  grip  on 
his  arm. 

The  women  whom  the  balcony  disgorged 
gave  Pearlie  no  opportunity  to  straighten 
her  bonnet.  Every  one  liked  her;  every  one 
knew  of  her  vocal  difficulty  and  therefore  no 
one  expected  her  to  speak.  They  seized 
her  hand.  They  climbed  up  and  planted 
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kisses  at  random  on  her  face,  every  line  of 
which  protested  in  vain. . .  '  .  ■  •  -  • 

“  Cigars  for  the  crowd!  ’*  yelled  a  band-boy  ' 
suggestively. 

Will  Hen  seized  eagerly  at  the  remark. 
He  noticed  apprehensively  that  Pearlie  was 
getting  speech  under  headway.  He  could 
tell  this  by  the  beating  of  her  feet  on  the 
carriage  floor. 

“Will  ye  let  us  go  if  I’ll  treat?"  he  asked. 

“Yes,  yes,”  yelled  the  boys. 

He  flipped  a  ten-dollar  bill  into  the  hand 
of  the  nearest  man  and  picked  up  the  reins. 
The  boys  at  the  heads  of  the  prancing  horses 
stood  aside  and  let  them  spring  forward. 

As  the  carriage  rolled  back  down  the  hill 
everyone  shouted  good  wishes  and  the  band 
tuned  up  and  played  a  wedding-march  force¬ 
fully. 

“S-shucks!”  said  Pearlie  in  an  awful  tone 
of  concentrated  emotion. 

Will  Hen  shook,  but  firmly  set  his  teeth 
and  turned  the  horses’  heads  up  the  river- 
road  and  not  down  toward  Pearlie’s  home. 

She  seized  his  arm  again  and  shook  it. 

“W-why?”  she  gasped. 

Will  Hen  elevated  his  chin  obstinately. 

“  I’m  goin’  back  to  the  preacher’s,”  he  mut¬ 
tered. 

Pearlie  gave  external  signs  of  great  inter-  • 
nal  upheavings,  while  her  fingers  on  Will 
Hen’s  arm  made  him  wince.  “W-what 
preacher?” 

“  Mine.” 

“W-what  for?” 

“What  fer?”  asked  Will  Hen,  excitedly. 
“Jerusalem  to  cripes!  We’re  goin’  to  git 
married.  What  doggoned  fools  we’d  be  not 
to,  after  what  went  on  up  there,"  jerking  his 
whip  townward,  “and  we  not  denyin’  it.” 

“W-why  didn’t  y-you?"  wailed  Pearlie. 

Will  Hen  turned  his  face  away  to  conceal 
the  grin  he  could  not  repress.  “I  got  some 
flustered,  I  expect,”  he  said  sheepishly,  “but 
wa’n’t,  and  you  didn’t  stop  ’em.” 

At  this  manifestly  unjust  accusation,  Pear¬ 
lie  began  to  weep.  “Y-you  know  I  couldn’t 
s-say  a  word!” 

Then  Will  Hen  tried  reason:  “We  jest 
can’t  back  out  now.  I  ca’c’late  if  we  come 
back  to  my  preacher’s  instid  of  goin’  to 
yours,  no  one  in  that  consamed  mess  back 
there  will  know  they  got  in  their  licks  an 
hour  too  early.” 

Pearlie  gradually  became  calm.  Her  sobs 
died  away  and  she  smoothed  her  hair  and 
straightened  her  bonnet:  Will -Hen,  follow¬ 


ing  her  movements  apprehensively,  felt  his 
spirits  rise.  He  became  jubilant  when  she 
drew  on  her  gloves  carefully,  as  the  lights 
of  the  minister’s  house  dawned  through  the 
fog. 

He  touched  his  horses  again  and  spoke  to 
her  with  tender  encouragement :  “  Chirk  up, 
Pearlie.  We  won’t  never  have  it  to  go 
through  with  again,  that  is,  not  together  at 
least.” 


A  River  Hero 

By  Theodore  Waters 

The  scene  was  East  River  Park,  which 
is  situated  on  the  bluff  that  overlooks 
the  waters  of  Hell  Gate,  and  the  day  was 
one  bright  Sunday  morning  in  the  summer 
of  ’98.  The  walks  under  the  trees,  about 
the  historic  Gracie  House,  were  crowded 
with  East-siders  who  had  come  for  their 
weekly  whiff  of  pure  air  and  the  ever-refresh¬ 
ing  view  of  the  river.  The  press  was  so 
great  that  every  park  bench  was  occupied  and 
many  wanderers,  disregarding  the  printed 
prohibitions,  lounged  on  the  grass.  It  was 
an  orderly  crowd,  however ;  the  peace  of  the 
Sabbath  hung  over  everything.  Suddenly 
came  a  single  warning  cry  from  below  the 
bluff ;  every  seat  was  deserted,  every  lounger 
rose  from  ^e  lawn,  every  promenader  tinned 
and  made  for  the  railing  that  guarded  the 
bluff.  In  a  moment  it  held  a  living  rampart 
of  people,  ten  deep. 

“  What  is  it  ?  What  is  it  ?  ”  asked  those  in 
the  rear. 

“  Man  in  the  river,”  replied  those  at  the 
front.  “  Look  !  There  he  is.  No !  There 
he  goes  down  !  Ah !  He’ll  drown !  ’’ 

Over  in  the  swirl  of  waters  between  the 
Manhattan  shore  and  the  rugged  spit  called 
Mill  Rock  could  be  seen  the  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  of  a  man.  How  he  came  to  be  there 
no  one  seemed  to  know,  but  there  he  was, 
churning  the  water  into  foam  and  exhausting 
himself  in  a  frantic  effort  to  keep  above  the 
surface.  The  current  was  carrying  him  rap¬ 
idly  out,  and  when  he  went  down,  the  crowd 
on  the  bluff,  looking  upon  the  scene  as  from 
a  huge  amphitheatre,  was  sure  he  would  not 
come  up  again. 

“  He’s  gone  !  He’s  gone !  ” 

“  Poor  soul !  ” 

“  Will  no  one  save  him  ?  ” 

“Yes,  yes!  Look!  There  comes  a 
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Everybody’! 

steamer  J  They  will  lower  a  boat.  No,  by 
Jove,  there  goes  a  fellow  after  him !  ” 

S(TO  enough.  They  had  been  so  intent 
on  watching  the  stnig^es  of  the  drowning 
man  that  they  had  not  noticed  the  approach 
of  a  mall  steamer  in-bound  throu^  the 
Gate.  Shewasthe  Connotquot,  a  city  boat, 
and  her  crew  had  evidendy  seen  the  man, 
for  her  bells  were  ringii^  and  her  pilot  was 
stepping  the  wheel  furiously  in  a  great  en¬ 
deavor  to  bring  her  about,  while  the  rest  of 
her  crew  leaned  out  of  her  cabin  windows 
and  stood  in  her  doorways,  pointing  to  the 
man  in  the  water.  At  the  boat’s  stem  a 
deck-hand  waited  with  one  foot  upon  her 
rail,  and  when  she  came  up  opposite  where 
the  man  had  gone  down  he  suddenly  dived 
off  into  the  foam  that  followed  her  pro¬ 
peller.  The  steamer,  swept  on  by  the 
strong  ebb  tide,  tried  to  circle  slowly  in  the 
treacherous  waters  of  the  Gate,  but  she  was 
carried  nearly  to  Blackwell’s  Island  be¬ 
fore  she  succeeded  in  turning  her  nose  up¬ 
river  again.  Meanwhile  the  crowd  on  the 
bluff  was  quivering  with  excitement,  and 
when  the  deck-hand  reappeared  at  last  with 
the  drowning  man,  it  gave  vent  to  a  pro¬ 
longed  cheer. 

“  Hold  on  to  him !  Hold  on  to  him !  ” 

“  Good  boy !  ” 

“  Tliere’s  a  hero  for  you !  ” 

“  He’ll  get  a  medal  for  this.” 

But  the  cheering  presently  died  away,  to 
be  succeeded  by  groans,  when  it  was  seen 
that  in  place  of  the  rescuer  grasping  the  res¬ 
cued,  the  latter  had  the  former  tightly 
clinched  around  the  neck. 

“  Good  Heavens  !  He’s  got  him  by  the 
throat !  ” 

“  Now  both  will  drown !  ” 

“Why  don’t  he  hit  him  in  the  face? 
Hiat’s  the  way  to  break  that  strangle- hold!  ” 

“  No !  He  should  hold  him  under  until  he 
suffocates.” 

And  so  on.  It  was  wonderful  how  many 
things  they  would  have  done  had  they  been 
the  deck-hand — he  in  the  river  with  a  death- 
hold  on  his  throat;  they  far  up  on  the 
bluff  where  the  trees  were  green  and  life 
fresh  and  glad. 

“  Look !  He’s  fighting  him.” 

It  seemed  so.  The  men  in  the  river,  tight 
in  each  other’s  arms,  were  churning  the  water 
into  foam  and  rolling  over  and  over. 

“No,”  said  one  on  the  bluff.  “They Ye 
not  fighting.  He’s  pin-wheeling  him !  ” 

“  \^at’s  pin-wheeling?  ” 
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“  Why,  when  a  fellow  grips  you  like  that 
in  the  water,  you  turn  ovor  and  over  him  like 
the  acrobats  at  Bamum’s.  It’ll  break  any 
strangle-hold.  You  watch  him.” 

Every  one  was  doing  that,  and  presently 
when  t^  two  in  the  water  stopped  their  ro¬ 
tary  motion,  it  was  seen  that  the  deck-hand 
had  the  other  by  the  collar  and  was  swimming 
quietly  toward  the  shore.  Again  the  cheer 
went  up  and  again  it  died  away  as  the  deck¬ 
hand  stopped  swimming  and  called  famtly 
over  the  water. 

“  Sh — h  !  What’s  he  saying  ?  ” 

“  Send  out  a  boat !  ” 

Good  gracious,  yes  1  The  idiots !  Why 
hadn’t  some  one  thought  of  it  before  ?  Per¬ 
haps  because  it  was  Sunday.  Men  ran  along 
the  pier  below  and  in  a  minute  half  a  dozen 
boats  were  on  their  way  to  the  two  in  the 
water.  They  were  picked  up  and  brought 
in  while  the  crowd  on  the  bluff  rushed  down 
the  rear  side  of  the  hill  into  Ninety-second 
Street  in  a  wild  scramble  to  get  near  that 
mighty  deck-hand  and  do  him  personal  honor. 
But  the  way  down  and  around  was  long,  and 
before  the  mob  could  reach  the  |Mer  the  Con¬ 
notquot  had  come  in  and  taken  him  away,  and 
all  that  was  left  to  see  was  an  ambulance 
surgeon  working  hard  over  the  limp  form  of 
the  rescued  man,  who  seemed  to  have  swal¬ 
lowed  a  ton  of  water. 

“  Who  was  he  ?  What  was  his  name  ?” 

“Who,  the  deck-hand?  Why,  that  was 
Harry  Daniels.  That  makes  over  a  hundred 
persons  he  has  saved  from  drowning.” 

“Pshaw!  I  don’t  believe  it”  And  the 
crowd  went  back  to  its  park  benches  shaking 
its  worldly  bead  skeptically. 

Nevertheless  the  statement  was  absolutely 
true.  Harry  Daniels,  now  captain  of  the 
city  steamboat  Wickham,  has  probably  saved 
more  lives  unaided  than  any  other  living  per¬ 
son.  He  has  actually  lost  count  of  the  ex¬ 
act  number.  He  had  at  one  time  new^iaper 
clippings  to  show  that  he  bad  pulled  ninety 
persons  from  the  river,  but  the  fire  that  de¬ 
stroyed  his  home  in  1892  consumed  those 
excerpts,  and  since  then  he  has  not  kept  the 
newspaper  accounts.  But  he  can  remember 
saving  over  f(Hty  persons  since  1892,  so  that 
his  estimate  of  “  between  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  and  one  hundred  and  forty” 
should  be  within  bounds.  His  friends  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  medal  when  he  had  saved 
thirty-six  lives,  and  again  another  medal  when 
he  had  saved  twenty4our  more.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Humane  Society  gave  him  a  medal  for 
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particiilar  bravery.  Altogether  he  has  had 
ten  medals. 

Again  and  again  Daniels  has  placed  his 
life  in  jeopardy,  frequently  for  ^e  saving 
of  persons  who  in  return  have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  even  to  mention  their  names  to 
him.  He  admits,  however,  that  in  some  of 
these  cases  he  did  not  wait  for  the  unconscious 
ones  to  revive  to  thank  him,  having,  as  he 
says,  his  living  to  get  and  no  time  to  wait  for 
such  incidentals  as  thanks,  once  the  task  of 
getting  folks  ashore  is  accomplished.  The 
very  fact  that  he  should  have  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  save  so  many  persons  from  drowning 
is,  apart  from  any  question  of  bravery,  highly 
interesting.  Most  heroes  are  content  with  a 
life  or  two,  but  fate  seems  to  have  been  throw¬ 
ing  drowning  persons  in  Daniels’s  way  ever 
since,  at  sixteen,  he  made  his  hrst  rescue. 
On  a  ride  up  the  river  that  the  writer  once 
took  with  him,  the  mere  pointing-out  of  the 
places  where  he  had  made  rescues  kept  him 
busy. 

His  simple  account  of  those  rescues  would 
make  an  Odyssey  of  strange  power.  Some 
of  them  were  thrilling.  There  was  the  in¬ 
cident  of  the  boy  who  fell  off  the  dock  at 
Seventy-first  Street  and  was  carried  out  into 
the  river.  Daniels,  who  was  on  a  boat  near 
by,  jumped  in  and  swam  after  him.  When 
he  got  near  the  youngster  the  latter  sank 
and  Daniels  dived  for  him.  The  boy  was  a 
long  way  down  when  Daniels  reached  him, 
so  clasping  him  around  the  body  with  his 
legs,  he  paddled  up  to  the  surface.  Once  up, 
he  took  the  boy  by  the  collar  and  started  for 
the  shore.  While  he  was  under  water,  how¬ 
ever,  someone  on  a  passing  tug  had  thrown 
over  a  ring-buoy  to  which  was  fastened  a 
long  line.  Daniels  did  not  see  this  when  he 
came  up,  and  the  current  carried  it  down  the 
river  with  the  loose  end  of  rope  floating 
after  it.  Somehow  or  other  that  rope  got 
coiled  around  the  swimmer’s  legs,  binding 
them  tightly  together.  And  there  he  was  in 
a  strong  tide,  a  senseless  boy  on  his  shoulders, 
his  legs  bound,  and  the  buoy  holding  him 
back  like  a  sea-anchor  on  a  rudderless  ship. 
How  he  ever  made  the  200  feet  to  shore  is 
a  mystery  to  him  to  this  day,  but  somehow 
or  other  he  did  it,  although  onlookers  had  to 
drag  him  up  the  face  of  the  dock,  so  ex¬ 
hausted  was  he  by  the  time  he  reached  it. 

That  incident  occurred  in  July  when  the 
water  was  warm,  but  on  the  night  of  No¬ 


vember  14,  1902,  he  jmnped  off  Ninety- 
third-Street  wharf  to  get  a  man  who  had 
been  fishing  and  had  fallen  overboard.  The 
night  was  black  and  Daniels  dived  on  gen- 
erd  principles  in  the  spot  where  the  man  had 
gone  down.  He  found  him  a  few  feet  be¬ 
neath  the  surface,  tangled  up  in  the  fish-lines, 
which  had  to  be  cut  before  the  man  could  be 
rescued. 

On  the  night  of  January  3,  1903,  a  wait¬ 
ress  fell  off  the  city  tug  Wickham,  on  which 
Daniels  was  deck-hand.  It  was  zero  weather 
and  the  woman  had  fallen  between  the  boat 
and  the  dock  to  which  the  Wickham  was  be¬ 
ing  moored.  Nevertheless  Danielsdived  after 
her  and  brought  her  to  the  surface.  Again,  he 
saved  an  insane  woman,  who  tried  to  com¬ 
mit  suicide  by  jumping  from  the  sea-wall  of 
Blackwell’s  Island.  That  was  another  case 
of  death-clasp  around  the  neck,  but  the  crew 
of  the  Wickham  managed  to  reach  Daniels 
with  a  launch  before  the  woman  could  drag 
him  down. 

Once  near  North  Beach,  L.  I.,  he  saved 
five  men  at  once.  A  boat  containing  six  men 
capsized.  Daniels  rowed  out  from  shore  in 
his  own  boat  and  hauled  three  of  the  drown¬ 
ing  men  aboard.  The  other  three  had  sunk. 
He  dived,  got  one  and  brought  him  up.  He 
dived  again,  got  another  and  brought  him 
up.  He  dived  the  third  time,  but  the  sixth 
man  was  gone. 

Harry  Daniels  is  a  good  type  of  the  best 
class  of  rivermen,  honest  and  outspoken, 
with  an  abiding  faith  in  his  ability  to  cope 
with  any  merely  physical  difficulty  the  river 
may  present  for  his  consideration.  He  is 
in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  is  married,  and  has  a 
very  proper  pride  in  the  eight- year-old  Henry 
Daniels,  Jr. 

“  There  he  is,”  he  said,  indicating  the  pho¬ 
tograph  of  a  little  towhead  tuclced  into  the 
paneling  of  his  room  on  his  boat.  “He’ll 
be  a  life-saver  some  day.  Why,  he’s  be¬ 
gun  already.  Had  him  down  to  the  dock 
one  Sunday  when  he  was  three  years  old. 
Some  one  threw  a  cur  dog  overboard,  and 
what  does  the  kid  do  but  dive  over  after  it, 
to  save  it,  mind  you.  Well,  you  bet,  I  was 
after  him  quick!  Could  he  swim?  Sure. 
Taught  him  before  he  was  able  to  walk. 
But  accidents  will  happen  sometimes,  you 
know,  and  I  can’t  afford  to  lose  him.  He’s 
the  only  one  I’ve  got.  No,  sir,  not  for  the 
whole  hundred  and  forty  of  them.” 


WITH  THE 
PR_OCESSION 


HIGH  THINKING  AND  LONG  LIVING 

According  to  a  writer  in  a  medical  jour¬ 
nal,  probably  one-third  of  the  English  agri¬ 
cultural  laborers  who  siu^^ive  the  age  of  thirty 
or  thirty-five  die  of  paresis.  The  figures  look 
exaggerated,  but  the  intellectual  barrenness 
of  those  laborers  is  almost  incredible,  and  the 
monotony  of  their  lives  is  peiiiaps  not  the 
least  of  their  hardships  and  misfortunes.  It 
is  well  known  that  brain  workers  live  long  as 
a  class.  And  it  has  not  yet  become  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  draw  the  “dead-line”  against  them  at 
forty-five,  as  is  the  case  in  many  occupations 
at  present.  The  brain  must  have  blood  to  be 
hedthy.  Thinking  gives  it  free  circulation. 
The  American  farmer  in  the  presen>  day  is  a 
reader  and  a  thinker,  in  touch  with  all  the 
movement  of  the  world.  Telephone,  trolley, 
rural  delivery  keep  him  from  isolation  and 
monotony;  and  his  outdoor  life,  with  his  men¬ 
tal  and  social  activity,  should  give  him  a  better 
chance  of  long  life  than  the  merely  sedentary 
brain  worker  has. 

THE  GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION 

The  present  New  York  Central  station  in 
New  York  is  a  derision.  The  company  has 
at  last  waked  up.  It  is  making  terminal 
improvements,  which  will  cost  in  all  $40,000,- 
000.  The  station  itself  will  be  a  $17,000,000 
job.  It  will  cover  eight  acres,  and  include 
the  general  office,  a  post-office,  and  express 
offices.  The  ticket  lobby  will  be  300  by  90 
feet,  and  on  the  express  traffic  level  ffiere 
will  be  a  “grand  concourse,”  470  by  160  feet. 
Glorious  news  for  suburbanites,  the  subrnban 
trains  will  turn  around  and  go  out  without 
breaking  bulk,  on  their  own  separate  level, 
thirty-five  feet  below  the  street,  and  will  be 
serv^  by  a  separate  station,  independently 
connected  with  the  subway  and  the  street. 


The  upper  level  will  be  for  the  express  trains. 
The  capacity  of  the  Park  Avenue  tunnel  will 
be  greatly  enlarged;  electricity  will  be  the 
motive  power;  trains  can  be  run  on  close 
headway.  Improvements  long  needed  and 
devoutly  to  be  wished. 

RETRIBUTION  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

The  moralists  have  drawn  affecting  lessons 
from  the  fall  of  some  of  the  greater  gods  of 
life-insurance.  John  A.  McCall,  more  sen¬ 
sitive  than  his  associates  in  the  New  York 
Life,  died  imder  the  stress  of  exposure,  sur¬ 
prised  to  the  last  that  anybody  should  object 
to  his  methods.  McCurdy,  long  a  major 
god  of  high  finance  and  Morristown,  is  a 
broken  exile.  James  W.  Alexander,  the 
type  and  representative  of  respectability,  the 
^ory  of  the  Princeton  Club  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Club,  is  a  crushed  man.  Young  Mr. 
Hyde,  whom  he  betrayed  and  sought  to  ruin, 
is  the  least  smirched  and  ruined  figure  in  the 
lot.  But  he  has  missed  the  career  for  which 
he  was  brought  up  to  believe  himself  bom. 
He  has  been  ridiculed  and  abused  unmerci¬ 
fully.  It  is  still  faintly  possible  that  he  may 
be  prosecuted  criminally.  But  what  has  the 
public  got  by  the  displacement  of  these  once 
eminent  persons?  _ 

The  rebater  Morton  gets  $80,000  for 
knowing  nothing  about  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness — except  the  rebate  habit — and  shame¬ 
lessly  defends  at  Albany  the  interests  of  the 
milkers  and  bilkers  of  the  policy-holders. 
The  great  Tarbell — some  say  the  evil  genius 
of  Alexander  and  the  chief  conspirator  against 
Hyde — the  great  Tarbell,  his  mouth  full  of 
suggestions  as  to  the  reform  of  life-insur¬ 
ance  and  his  pockets  full  of  rebates — has 
anything  happened  to  him?  No,  he  knows 
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too  much  about  the  business;  he  controls  too 
large  an  army  of  agents;  his  views  on  com¬ 
missions  are  liberal.  The  virtuous  Harri- 
man,  does  anybody  interfere  with  him  ?  Why, 
he  was  an  honored  guest  of  Speaker  Cannon 
the  other  night.  Young  Mr.  Hyde  is  replaced 
by  the  tender  altruist,  Ryan. 


Peabody,  of  the  Mutual,  is  eager  for  reform, 
isn’t  he?  See  some  of  his  trustees  fighting 
to  cover  up  their  tracks  and  keep  control  of 
the  swag.  New  York  Life,  ditto.  The  New 
York  Life  pays  $50,000  a  year  for  a  set  of 
whiskers;  and  the  whiskers  go  to  Albany  and 
repeat  the  loathsome  cant  about  life-insur¬ 
ance  as  a  “philanthropic”  institution.  Phi¬ 
lanthropy  at  $50,000  a  year!  Perky  Perkins 
is  still  the  greatest  man  in  the  world,  and 
will  make  a  stump  speech  on  the  value  of 
his  services  and  read  you  pa’s  letter  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  The  downtrodden  agents 
have  made  their  wrongs  heard  at  Albany. 
They  will  be  able  to  make  a  living  and  to 
spread  the  light  of  life-insurance.  “This 
thing  will  all  blow  over  in  a  year  or  two.” 
And  it  will;  and  the  policy-holders  will  be 
plucked  as  usual.  Retribution!  Contribu¬ 
tion  is  the  policy-holder’s  specialty.  Pay  up 
and  shut  up! 

HEROES  IN  MAINE 

The  Trull  Homeopathic  Hospital  in 
Biddeford  was  afire.  A  clinic  was  going  on 
in  the  operating  room.  An  operation  was 
half  done.  Fire  or  no  fire,  it  must  be  finished. 
The  patient  was  removed  to  another  room. 
The  hall  outside  was  blazing.  Water  was 
dripping  from  the  ceiling.  Umbrellas  were 
held  over  the  patient.  The  operation  was 
completed,  the  surgeons  working  imper¬ 
turbably,  the  nurses  assisting  imperturbably. 
The  mu-ses  and  the  pupils  of  the  training- 
school  hospital  were  absolutely  brave  and 
cool.  They  got  the  patients  out.  They 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  patients.  These 
surgeons  and  nurses  are  heroes  and  heroines 
of  the  real  sort  and  “stuff” — not  candidates 
for  Carnegie  medals. 

THE  SUN  SHINES  BRIGHT  ON  MY 
OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME 

“Old  Home  Week,”  which  has  become 
an  institution  in  New  England,  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Kentuckians.  Founders  of 
States,  dauntless  pioneers,  great  by  many 


names  and  in  many  ways — it  would  be  paint¬ 
ing  the  lily  to  praise  the  sons  of  Old  Kaintuck; 
and  the  loveliness  of  the  Kentucky  women  is 
beyond  all  praise.  Land  of  colonels  and 
rivers  and  mountains  and  blue  grass;  raiser 
of  horses  swifter  than  the  wind  and  mint 
juleps  inimitable;  rich  in  statesmen,  big, 
fertile;  she  of  the  kind  heart  and  the  “glad 
hand” — come,  come,  we  shall  be  dropping 
into  poetry  next,  and  Kentucky  has  poets 
enough  of  her  own.  This  is  to  say,  “home¬ 
coming  for  all  Kentuckians  who  have  wan¬ 
dered  to  other  lands  or  foreign  shores”  is 
scheduled  for  Louisville,  June  13th,  14th, 
15th,  i6th,  17th.  Judges  and  governors  by 
the  mile  will  be  on  hand.  Henry  Watterson 
is  to  make  the  main  speech  of  welcome. 
June  14th  will  be  “Foster  Day”  in  memory 
of  the  author  of  “  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,” 
who  is  to  be  variously  honored  and  cannot 
be  honored  too  much.  “  Don’t  you  want  to 
come  home  and  see  the  folks?”  You  bet! 

ANOTHER  “RECORD”  BROKEN 

For  a  time  Raul  Munder,  of  New  York, 
held  the  world’s  typewriting  record,  3,830 
words  an  hour.  Too  slow  for  the  West.  In 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  Ray  Vanetisch  typewrote  4,917 
words  in  an  hour;  in  the  first  half-hour,  2,600. 
Lightning  on  the  keys;  the  5,000-mark  will 
soon  be  passed.  We  are  living,  we  are 
moving,  in  a  mighty  rapid  time. 


BRITISH  LABOR  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS 

Fifty-four  Labor  M.  P.’s,  all  with  hope¬ 
lessly  bagged  trousers  and  some  with  caps! 
The  fashionable  tailors  tear  their  hair. 
“Society”  shudders.  The  young  Tories 
take  even  more  strenuously  to  polo  and 
whisky-and-soda.  Fifty-four  working  menl 
And  they  are  hard  at  work.  They  want  pen¬ 
sions  for  the  aged  poor.  According  to  Keir 
Hardie,  nine-tenths  of  the  Liberal  members 
made  ante-election  promises  about  old-age 
pensions.  A  deputation  of  the  Trade-Union 
Congress  calls  on  the  Prime  Minister  to 
urge  such  a  pension  system.  The  Prime 
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Minister  conveys  his  “sympathy,”  but  there 
is  no  money  for  old-age  pensions.  The  cost 
of  these  is  put  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  millions  a 
year.  No  money?  Ah,  says  Mr.  Hardie, 
in  effect,  that  is  what  we  were  tdd  in  1894! 
Since  then  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
have  gone  up  to  the  tune  of  some  $200,000,000 
a  year;  and  nearly  half  of  that  increase  has 
been  spent  on  the  army  and  the  navy.  Mil¬ 
lions  enough  for  possible  man-killing;  nothing 
to  help  people  to  live.  Well,  the  British  Labor 
Party  will  continue  to  demand  old-age  pen¬ 
sions;  payment  of  M.  P.’s  (though  that,  too, 
is  dish^  for  the  present) ;  hi^er  wages;  work¬ 
ingmen’s  trains;  inspection  of  railroads  and 
factories;  clearer  determination  of  the  rights 
of  trade-unions ;  a  free.  State-supported, 
secular  system  of  education;  and  a  free  meal 
once  a  day  for  all  school  children.  The 
Labor  Party  is  now  the  most  interesting,  and 
may  yet  be  in  results  the  most  fruitful,  of 
British  parties.  It  is  the  real  piX>gressive 
democracy,  the  future  party. 


THE  GLORY  OF  ICELAND 

They  say  that  Iceland  has  one  policeman, 
no  jail,  no  intoxicating  liquor,  domestic  or 
imported,  and  not  one  illiterate  past  the 
age  of  ten.  A  poor  country;  and  yet  what 
country  is  richer  in  the  ridies  that  do  not 
have  wings  and  fly  away? 

A  CONSTITUTION  FOR  PERSIA 

The  popular  character  of  priesthoods  has 
often  be^  doubted  or  attacked.  A  priest¬ 
hood  must  think  and  act  for  its  own  interests, 
ideas,  and  supremacy.  In  this  age  of  curious 
things  the  grant,  by  the  Shah  of  Persia,  of  a 
national  assembly,  at  the  demand  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  or  so  of  mollahs,  or  Mohammedan  priests, 
is  not  the  least  curious.  To  be  sure,  to  be  a 
mollah,  one  needs  only  to  read  the  Koran  and 
interpret  its  law.  In  short,  the  mollahs  are 
an  essentially  popular  priesthood.  Imbued 
with  popular  ideas,  they  have  imp>osed  them 
on  the  Shah,  traditionally  an  autocrat  who 
had  rather  cut  off  your  head  than  eat.  The 
army  is  more  faithful  to  the  mollahs  than  to 


the  Shah.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
this  revolution  of  the  mollahs  may  be  essen¬ 
tially  an  antiforeign  movement,  even  though 
it  takes  the  form  of  an  introduction  of  a  foreign 
institution.  At  any  rate,  the  mollahs  are  the 
real  rulers  of  Persia. 

SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING 

Mr.  Andru  Carnagy  has  bestowed  a 
little  money  for  the  expenses  of  a  Simplified 
Spelling  Board,  an  association  of  scholars  that 
will  try  to  use  and  popularize  simpler  and 
more  phonetic  forms  of  spelling  certain  words. 
The  omission  of  silent  letters  is  the  main  pres- 
ent'work  of  the  simplifiers.  Thus :  “  cigaret,” 
“<^uet,”  “deth,”  “welth,”  “infinitiv,”  “def- 
init,”  “thru,”  “wisht.”  International  copy¬ 
right  stands  in  the  way  of  any  sudden  changes 
and  makes  American  sp)elling  conform  with 
English  in  many  books  and  some  magazines. 
Domestic  spelling,  however,  can  go  as  it 
pleases,  to  a  certain  extent.  Magazines, 
newspapers,  printers,  publishers  can  give 
their  customers  and  clients  as  much  or  as 
little  “simplified”  spelling — observe  and  be 
thankful  that  the  simplifiers  are  not  seeking 
to  “reform”  spelling — ^as  their  public  wifi 
stand;  and  the  public  is  essentially  conserva¬ 
tive  and  will  not  stand  a  great  d^.  Those 
of  us  who  have  mastered  or  partially  mas¬ 
tered  the  present  system  at  great  expense 
may  not  take  kindly  to  attempts  to  change  it; 
but  individual  feeling  and  even  associated 
efforts  like  those  of  the  simplifiers  do  not  count 
for  much  at  any  time.  Spelling  is  always 
changing  as  the  language  is,  as  pronunciation 
is.  Almost  imperceptibly  new  forms  conquer. 
And  it  is  as  futile  to  object  to  them  as  it  was 
to  obj^  to  “mob”  or  “reliable.”  We 
open  at  random  North’s  translation  of 
Plutarch  (1579)  and  find:  “Although  from 
the  beginning  of  their  youthe  they  dyd  use 
to  weare  longe  heares,  yet  were  they  never 
so  carefull  to  combe  and  brushe  their  heades 
as  when  they  should  to  the  battell.”  Doubt¬ 
less  every  superfluous  letter  that  time  has  cut 
off  was  as  precious  once  in  the  proof-reader’s 
eyes  as  the  final  “me”  in  “programme”  is  to 
good  old  hunker  spellers  now. 

GREAT  CHURCHES  OF  THE  WORLD 

A  Rohan  journal  gives  a  list  of  the  great 
churches  of  the  world.  The  estimate  afiows 
four  persons  to  every  square  yard  of  space 
available.  Milan  Cathedral  stands  at  the  head. 
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with  capacity  for  37,000;  St.  Peter’s  holds 
32,000;  St.  Paul’s,  25,600.  The  capacity  of 
San  Petronio,  Bologna,  the  Florence  Cathedral, 
and  the  Antwerp  Cathedral  is  about  24,000 
apiece;  that  of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  is 
23,000;  that  of  St.  John  Lateran,  Rome,  about 
the  same  (22,900) ;  that  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
21,000.  These  are  the  nine  great  chtirches 
of  the  world.  The  Pisa  Cathedral  comes 
tenth  with  a  capacity  of  13,000.  The  cathe¬ 
dral  of  the  City  of  Mexico  and  that  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Montreal  are  the  two  largest  churches 
in  North  America,  though  they  belong  to  the 
second  class  with  St.  Stephen,  Vienna  (i  2,400), 
and  St.  Dominic,  Bologna  (12,000). 

dfV 

PEDDLING  COMPRESSED  AIR 

The  air-meter,  which  measures  air  as  a 
gas-meter  measures  gas  —  or  pretends  to 
measure  it — has  been  on  sale  for  tw’o  or 
three  months.  This  invention  makes  it 
possible  to  buy  and  sell  compressed  air, 
distributed  from  a  central  plant,  at  so  much 
a  cubic  foot.  Mine  owners  thus  purchase 
air  for  their  miners,  and  it  is  predicted  that 
some  very  deep  abandoned  mines  will  be 
worked  again.  The  compressed-air  business 
is  new.  Wonderful  things  may  yet  be  done 
with  it.  One  interesting  proposition  is  the 
ventilation  of  the  New  York  Subway  by  means 
of  highly  compressed  air,  stored  in  a  central 
reservoir  and  distributed  in  pipes.  Is  the 
millennium  so  near? 


INNOCENT  MONGOLIAN  OBLIQUITY 

What  can  you  expect  of  a  race  that  has  its 
eyes  set  at  an  angle?  Can  its  view  of  things 
be  other  than  absurd?  So  says,  or  might 
have  said,  Pierre  Loti.  But  divers  German 
scientists  have  looked  at  the  Chinese  more 
closely.  Ah  Sin’s  eyes  are  straight  in  his 
skull.  They  look  oblique  because  the  upper 
eyelid  is  oblique,  and  the  eyebrow  takes  an 
oblique  direction.  The  lids  are  thin;  the  eye 
has  an  air  of  being  imperfectly  open,  a  sort 
of  narrow  slit;  and  at  the  side  of  the  nose  the 
upper  eyelid  forms  a  fold,  hiding  the  angle 
where  the  lacrymal  gland  is.  Does  this 


make  it  hard  for  Ah  Sin  to  weep?  At  any 
rate,  he  is  acquitted  of  obliqui^  as  to  his 
eyes.  How  do  the  orbs  of  barbarians  look 
to  him?  Absurd,  no  doubt. 

THE  AUTOMATIC  BOOTBLACK 

The  automatic  restaurant,  common  among 
many  other  automatic  devices  in  Germany, 
has  examples  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  is,  perhaps,  an  old  story.  New,  though 
also  known  in  New  York,  is  the  automatic 
bootblack,  essentially  a  platform  with  a  kind 
of  cylinder  wherein  are  brushes  revolving  in 
various  directions.  You  drop  your  nickel  in 
the  slot,  insert  your  foot  m  the  proper  place, 
and  your  “shine”  proceeds.  Very  fine.  Still 
you  stand  and  hold  on  by  a  hand-rail  during 
the  operation.  Not  luxurious.  But  what  the 
heart  of  the  world  seeks  unsleepingly  is  an 
automatic  tipless  Pxdlman  car  porter. 


MOVING  THE  LIGHT 

Auchthouse  near  Hamburg,  Germany, 
had  to  be  moved  because  the  channel  was 
always  filling  up  with  sand.  The  light  must 
not  be  put  out  during  the  moving  process. 
The  job  was  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  for  the 
ground  surface  is  sandy  and  the  lighthouse 
tower  is  1 15  feet  high  and  weighs  sixty  tons. 
Thirty  feet  from  the  old  site  a  new  foundation 
was  built  and  moored.  Thither  slid  the 
tower  on  steel  rollers  running  on  a  track  of 
iron  girders.  A  hand-driven  winch  in  front 
pulled  the  tower  with  wire  ropes.  There 
was  a  winch  in  the  rear  to  keep  the  tower 
from  getting  out  of  place  if  a  storm  should 
come  up.  Wire  ropes  fixed  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  and  attached  to  a  winch  in  front  and 
another  at  the  rear  guarded  against  oscilla¬ 
tions.  The  winches  kept  time.  The  work 
was  done  in  perfection.  And  the  contrac¬ 
tors’  charge  for  the  moving  was  only  $1,750! 

THE  WORKHOUSE  BROTHERHOOD 

In  a  Cleveland  apartment-house  live 
twenty-three  graduates  of  the  workhouse. 
They  are  working  for  themselves,  and  not  the 
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city,  now.  They  are  trying  to  support  one 
another  in  the  resolve  to  lead  better  lives  and 
be  useful  and  decent  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Whatever  they  have  been,  they  are 
now  working  manfully.  Their  brotheibood 
is  run  on  the  cooperative  jdan.  The  mem¬ 
bers  pay  its  expenses.  The  plan  is  excellent. 
There  should  be  more  of  sudi  brotheriioods; 
and  not  too  much  public  attention  should 
be  turned  toward  them.  There  is  a  certain 
offensive,  pitying,  patronizing  air  on  the  part 
of  the  “  unco  guid  ”  toward  the  unfortimate 
and  the  found-out  criminal.  One  of  the  rules 
of  the  Cleveland  house  seems  to  us  more  than 
a  little  unreasonable.  Every  member  must 
promise  not  only  to  be  a  tot^  abstainer,  but 
not  to  use  tobacco.  The  latter  part  of  the 
prohibition  is  all  right,  if  these  men  have  an 
aversion  to  tobacco.  If  the  rule  is  thrust 
upon  them  by  excellent  outside  philanthro¬ 
pists,  it  is  all  wrong.  Tobacco  is  not  a  hanging 
matter.  It  makes  a  great  many  persons  more 
comfortable  and  contented,  especially  after  a 
good  day’s  work.  A  man  trying  to  reform 
ought  not  to  be  made  to  feel  that  “the  devil 
has  all  the  good  tunes,”  and  that  he  nuy  go  to 
the  devil  if  he  won’t  give  up  his  pipe.  Make 
the  crook  straight,  if  you  can;  but  don’t  insist 
upon  making  him  better  than  many  better 
citizens  are. 

STONES  OP  GWANDU 

There  is  no  asphalt  trust  in  Gwandu.  No 
woolly  reformers  investigate  or  suppress  pav¬ 
ing  scandals  in  Gwandu.  In  that  happy 
African  settlement  the  pavements  of  the 
approaches  to  the  gates  look  like  ivory,  worth 
stealing.  They  are  skulls,  some  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  in  all,  white  as  an  African’s  teeth  and 
shining  as  his  eyes.  Long  use  has  put  a 
beautiful  polish  on  them.  When  repairs  are 
needed,  the  Paving  Board  sallies  out  and 
“slugs”  the  necessary  number  of  its  enemies 
and  neighbors.  So  large  is  the  world;  some 
walk  on  Belgian  blocks  and  some  on  Ethio¬ 
pian  blockheads. 

THE  STATEHOOD  BILL 

At  this  writing  Speaker  Cannon  is  on  his 
high  horse,  inclined  to  “defend  the  prestige 
of  the  House,”  and  to  insist  upon  the  House 
bill  admitting  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian 
Territory  as  one  State  and  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  as  one  State.  The  position  of  the 
Senate  as  to  the  bill  is  sound  and  popular. 


Arizona  and  New  Mexico  should  not  be 
united  unless  a  majority  of  the  people  of  both 
Territories  are  in  favor  of  such  unbn.  The 
Foraker  amendment,  passed  by  the  Senate, 
directs  that  a  vote  be  taken  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  separately,  in  regard  to  the 
double-State  proposition.  That  is  fair  and 
square.  The  Burrows  amendment,  also 
passed  by  the  Senate,  eliminates  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  from  the  Statehood  bill.  Popu¬ 
lar  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  admitting  Okla¬ 
homa  and  the  Indian  Territory.  To  keep 
those  Territories  from  joint  Statehood  because 
the  House  cannot  have  its  way  and  impose 
joint  Statehood  upon  New  Mexico  and  Ari¬ 
zona,  is  more  like  the  pique  of  a  spoiled  child 
than  like  statesmanship.  Mr.  Cannon  and 
the  House  will  not  make  any  friends  or  gain 
reputation  by  blindly  kicking  against  the 
Senate  when  the  Senate  happens  to  be  right. 
Probably  “Uncle  Joe”  is  just  “bluffing,” 
and  “  saving  his  face,”  but  the  performance 
has  not  been  edifying. 

AUTOMOBILE  SKATES 

The  automobile  skate,  a  French  invention, 
consists  of  four  rubber-tired  wheels,  on  which 
rests  a  little  platform  beneath  which  is  the 
mechanism.  The  one  horse-power  motor 
weighs  some  fourteen  pounds  and  makes  from 
1,000  to  2,500  revolutions  a  minute,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  sp>^  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  The 
front  wheels  nm  on  the  guiding  axle;  the  back 
wheels  are  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  motor. 
The  speed  is  regiilated,  among  other  waj's, 
by  lifting  the  wheels  with  the  heels.  It  is 
said  that  motor  skating  is  great  fun.  The 
speed  is  not  up  to  this  quick-paced  age,  but 
the  invention  is  young.  When  the  residence 
streets  an^  country  roads  are  thronged  with 
automobile  skaters  at  100  miles  an  hour,  then 
the  exercise  will  be  lively  enough  for  this  age. 

ALASKA 

Ten  years  ago  even  professional  geogra¬ 
phers  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
knew  little  of  the  interior  of  Alaska.  Few  of 
the  passes  were  mapped.  Of  the  mountains 
only  those  of  the  coast  were  known;  the  two 
mighty  inland  ranges,  from  one  of  which 
jut  the  loftiest  peaks  of  North  America,  were 
not  set  down,  or  were  vaguely  and  mcorrectly 
set  down,  on  any  map.  Most  heights  were  not 
determined.  Even  the  large  rivers  were  not 
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sxirveyed.  Now  all  but  two  of  such  rivers  have 
been  surveyed;  and  if  not  all  the  mountains 
have  been  explored  carefully,  at  least  there  are 
no  unknown  ranges  to  discover.  Geologically 
even  greater  progress  has  been  made;  and  in 
view  of  the  golden  hoard  of  Alaska,  this  geo¬ 
logical  work  is  especially  important.  There  is 
plenty  to  do  yet  in  that  immense  area,  more 
than  half  of  which  is  still  virgin  even  of  recon¬ 
naissance  maps,  and  detailed  surveys  of  every 
mineral-producing  district  are  needed.  But 
the  Geological  Survey  has  made  a  report  on 
every  mining  district.  Ask  the  Survey  about 
the  minerab  of  any  dbtrict  in  Alaska  and  you 
will  get  a  printed  report  with  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  about  that  dbtrict. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  COLONY 

On  Rainy  River,  Ontario,  is  “  the  Christian 
Colony,”  a  Land  of  Promise  in  what  is  still 
largely  a  wilderness,  but  fertile  and  developing 
rapidly.  Mr.  R.  A.  Burriss,  who  has  lived 
on  rented  farms  in  the  West,  b  the  founder. 
The  Canadian  Government  gave  him  20,000 
acres  at  first.  He  gave  that  away  and  got 
300,000  acres  more.  He  writes  us  that  he 
“wants  tenant  farmers,  poor  men  who  have 
families,  who  wbh  to  b^ome  freeholders”; 
that  he  “will  make  them  freeholders;  will 
make  them  better  husbands,  better  fathers, 
better  Christians”;  that  he  has  “already 
helped  2,000  families  to  help  themselves.” 
He  will  help  “deserving  families”  to  get  to 
the  Rainy  River  country,  “give  them  a  free 
temporary  home  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
help  them  to  get  a  free  160  acres  to  call  their 
own.”  There  will  be  the  inevitable  hardships 
of  pioneer  life.  It  b  not  a  country  or  career 
for  weaklings.  To  men  of  pluck  it  offers  in¬ 
dependence.  There  are  churches,  schoob, 
many  beautiful  homes.  Mr.  Burriss’s  ad¬ 
dress  b  Port  Arthur,  Ontario.  He  will  be 
glad  to  tell  anybody  interested  how  to  get 
cheap  transportation  to  hb  colony  and  all 
about  the  colony  itself. 

ELECTION  REFORM 

The  conference  on  election  reforms  which 
was  held  in  New  York  City  at  the  instance 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation  dbcussed 
ballot  laws,  primary  laws,  and  laws  for  the 
prevention  of  corrupt  practises.  The  con¬ 
ference  resolved  that  a  special  department 
should  be  establbhed  in  the  Federation  to 


take  charge  of  these  three  matters.  The 
conference  also  averred  that  there  b  no 
adequate  provbion  in  the  present  criminal  laws 
to  prevent  or  punbh  vote-buying,  and  that 
legblation  against  corrupt  practbes  must 
prescribe  the  publication  in  detail  of  receipts 
and  expenditines  for  political  and  campaign 
purposes,  prohibit  campaign  contributions  by 
corporations,  direct  judicial  investigation  of 
election  expenditures  and  corrupt  practises, 
give  any  citizen  the  right  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  inquiry,  and  increase  the  penalties  for 
corrupt  practbes  by  adding  dbfranchbement 
and  disqualification  to  fine  or  imprisonment. 
These  are  admirable  suggestions  in  the  main. 
Imprisonment,  however,  should  not  be  an 
alternative.  Imprisonment  and  disqualifica¬ 
tion  should  be  the  punbhment.  The  persons 
engaged  in  corrupt  election  practises  will  not 
be  frightened  by  fines.  Only  some  poor 
devil  of  a  henchman  would  care  for  fines; 
and  he  might  know  enough  of  hb  superior’s 
secrets  to  make  that  superior  pay  the  fine. 
For  the  principals,  the  real  and  head  crimi¬ 
nals,  good  long  terms  in  prison.  What  other 
crime  b  so  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth 
as  a  crime  against  the  purity  of  the  franchise? 


THE  MOTOR  ARMCHAIR 

Anybody  who  has  had  a  good  case  of  sea¬ 
sickness  must  have  felt  that  he  would  welcome 
the  electric  chair  as  a  relief.  Now  an  electric 
chair  for  seasickness  has  been  tested  in  an 
Englbh  Channel  steamer  and  an  ocean  liner. 
You  sit  in  a  snug  armchair.  A  motor  under 
the  seat  is  connected  with  the  ship’s  electric 
current.  You  sit  and  take  vibratory  treat¬ 
ment.  Up  and  down  and  crosswise  you  are 
shaken.  Most  sitters  need  but  one  treatment. 
Their  tendency  to  seasickness  b  vibrated  out 
of  them.  Some  need  a  second  sitting.  A 
few  are  seasick  as  soon  as  their  treatment 
ends.  It  b  a  preventive,  mark  you,  not  a 
cure.  The  theory  b  that  seasickness  b 
essentially  a  nervous  malady  and  that  vibra¬ 
tion  reduces  the  nervousness.  Certainly  im¬ 
agination  and  expectation  have  much  to  do 
with  the  disorder.  Blessings  on  the  new  arm¬ 
chair  if  it  can  block  quick-coming  seasickness. 
But  many  believe  and  many  doubt. 
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“THE  JUNGLE” 

Carlyle,  who  thought  that  Scott’s  novels 
(fulfilling  romances  in  the  opinion  of  some) 
ought  to  have  been  supplied  with  a  “  message,” 
would  have  had  no  fault  to  find  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  with  Upton  Sinclair’s  remarkable 
story  of  “The  Jimgle”  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.).  Here  is  a  message,  about  as  doleful 
and  disturbing  as  it  could  well  be,  concerning 
the  state  of  society  in  Chicago.  In  no  story 
that  we  remember  has  there  been  presented 
a  more  painful  picture  of  economical  condi¬ 
tions. 

The  author  follows,  in  an  overflowing 
abundance  of  detail,  the  fortunes  of  a  Russian 
laborer  in  this  preposterously  approved  and 
thoroughly  unhappy  country.  Jurgis  Rud- 
kus,  from  Lithuania,  was  a  massive,  powerful 
man,  with  mighty  hands  and  beetling  brows. 
He  could  neither  read  nor  write.  It  is  told 
how  he  came  from  the  Lithuanian  forests 
with  his  father,  his  sweetheart,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  family  of  his  sweetheart’s  relations; 
how  he  went  to  work  in  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards;  how  he  was  fleeced  and  oppressed  on 
every  hand;  how  his  pocket  was  squeezed  and 
his  heart  was  wnmg  on  the  occasion  of  his 
wedding-feast;  how  his  little  boy  was  drowned 
in  a  puddle  in  the  scandalously  unpaved  street; 
how  his  wife  died  in  childbed  in  horrible  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  want  and  neglect;  how  his  old 
father  died;  how  his  wife’s  little  foster-brother 
was  eaten  by  rats;  how  he  assaulted  with 
hands  and  teeth  the  “boss”  who  had  forced 
his  wife  to  sell  herself;  how  he  went  to  jail; 
how  he  became  a  “hobo,”  a  highwayman,  a 
political  “heeler,”  a  socialist. 

Until  he  found  the  socialists  Jurgis  did  not 
encoimter  in  all  his  wide  experiences  anybody 
who  had  a  heart  in  his  bosom,  except  only 


Duane,  the  cracksman,  whom  he  met  m  jau, 
and  Freddie  Brown,  son  of  the  “magnate”  at 
the  head  of  the  beef  trust,  who  happened  to 
be  drunk,  and  who  gave  him  a  hundred-dollar 
bill  and  took  him  home  to  the  palatial  and 
castellated  Brown  residence  to  a  champagne 
supper.  This  seems  one-sided;  if  there  had 
been  no  socialists  in  Chicago  we  do  not  see 
why  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  should 
not  have  overtaken  it;  but  no  doubt  the  evils 
of  our  social  condition  need  to  be  strongly 
represented.  Let  us  read  just  briefly  at  page 
212  to  see  how  strongly  represented  they  are: 

“  Jurgis  could  see  all  the  truth  now — could 
see  himself,  through  the  whole  long  course  of 
events,  the  victim  of  ravenous  vultures  that 
had  tom  into  his  vitals  and  devoured  him;  of 
fiends  that  had  racked  and  tortured  him, 
mocking  him  meantime,  jeering  in  his  face. 
Ah,  G^,  the  horror  of  it,  the  monstrous, 
hideous,  demoniacal  wickedness  of  it  I  He 
and  his  family,  helpless  women  and  children, 
struggling  to  live,  ignorant  and  defenseless 
and  forlorn  as  they  were — and  the  enemies 
that  had  been  lurking  for  them,  crouching 
upon  their  trail  and  thirsting  for  their  blood! 
All  the  tricks  of  the  packers,  their  masters, 
the  t)Tants  who  ruled  them — the  shut-downs 
and  the  scarcity  of  work,  the  irregular  hours 
and  the  cruel  speeding-up,  the  lowering  of 
wages,  the  raising  of  prices!  The  merciless¬ 
ness  of  the  city,  of  the  country  in  which  they 
lived,  of  its  laws  and  customs  that  they  did 
not  tmderstand!  All  of  these  things  had 
worked  together  for  the  company  that  had 
marked  them  for  its  prey  and  was  waiting  for 
its  chance.” 

Victor  Hugo  would  have  excused  Jurgis  in 
the  circumstances  for  knocking  down  way¬ 
farers  and  taking  their  money.  “  The  fault  of 
society,”  he  would  have  said,  as  he  did  say  in 
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the  case  of  his  own  thief  in  “  Les  Mis^rables,” 
who  walked  off  with  the  bishop’s  candle¬ 
sticks.  Regarding  the  strike  with  which 
President  Cleveland  interfered,  the  author  of 
this  story  has  a  succinct  statement  to  make. 
He  says: 

“Ten  years  before  there  had  been  in  Chi¬ 
cago  a  strike  of  150,000  railroad  employees, 
and  thugs  had  been  hired  by  the  railroads  to 
commit  violence,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  sent  in  troops  to  break  the 
strike  by  flinging  the  officers  of  the  union  into 
jail  without  trial.”  He  says  of  Eugene  Debs, 
the  strike  leader,  that  when  he  went  about 
afterward  as  a  proselyting  socialist  “the  tears 
of  stiff ering  little  children  pleaded  in  his  voice.” 
Socialism  is  expounded  and  commended  at 
considerable  length  in  the  book.  Rather  cu¬ 
riously,  there  is  also  what  appears  to  be  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  philosopher  Nietzsche, 
friend  and  custodian  of  the  Overman.  Mr. 
Horace  Fletcher  is  another  who  is  approved — 
the  New  Orleans  gentleman  who  says  that 
we  should  eat  one  meal  a  day,  chewing  each 
morsel  until  it  disappears  by  imperceptible 
absoqition  without  any  act  of  swallowing. 
The  story  in  its  conclusion  does  not  report  or 
picture  the  actual  redemption  of  the  social 
world,  but  it  quotes  jubilantly  the  statistics  of 
the  socialist  vote,  and  leaves  us  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  a  better  time  is  pretty  surely  coming. 
We  will  add  that  only  a  wicked  reader  could 
wish  for  a  continuation  of  the  state  of  things 
represented  in  this  remarkable  and  most  de¬ 
pressing  chronicle. 

“THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANAAN” 

The  novel  reader  may  not  often  read  of  a 
finer  moral  triumph  than  the  one  that  was 
achieved  by  the  yoimg  hero  of  'Booth  Tar- 
kington’s  story  of  “  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  ” 
(Harper  &  Brothers).  Time  at  last  sets  all 
things  even.  So  Byron  declared  in  the  forci¬ 
ble  poem  of  “  Mazeppa,”  and  we  should  think 
that  any  doubter  would  need  to  wait  until 
the  end  of  time  in  order  to  disprove  him. 
Certainly  time  evened  matters  very  happily 
for  young  Joe  Louden  in  this  ingenious  and 
readable  tale.  We  all  remember  how  the 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo  watched  the  hoxxr,  and 
demonstrated  that  never  yet  was  human 
power  that  could  evade,  if  unforgiven,  the 
patient  search  and  vigil  long  of  him  who 
treasures  up  a  wrong.  The  coimt  remains, 
with  little  doubt,  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
operators  under  this  strong  theory;  never¬ 


theless  Joe  is  to  be  credited  with  a  distinctly 
lively  and  interesting  performance. 

We  hasten  to  say,  however,  that  Joe  did 
not  treasure  up  wrongs.  He  was  different 
from  the  count — a  gentle,  humorous  fellow, 
with  a  quaint,  pathetic  droop  of  mouth  and 
eye,  and  a  habit  of  tilting  his  head  on  one 
side,  much  like  an  amiable  puppy,  the  story 
says.  How  the  whole  resi>ectable  part  of 
the  city  of  Canaan  could  have  come  to  dis¬ 
like  Joe,  to  snub  him,  to  persecute  him  by 
word  and  act,  is  not  easily  to  be  understood. 
This  offense  of  a  community  against  a  child 
speaks  ill  for  Indiana  charity.  It  will  both 
pain  and  puzzle  the  reader.  It  will  also  in¬ 
terest  him;  and  here  doubtless  we  have  the 
author’s  reason  for  letting  it  be  known  to  the 
world. 

The  story  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
ancient  men  who  used  to  foregather  in  the 
National  House  to  exchange  views  of  abstract 
philosophy  and  word  of  their  neighbors. 
The  account  is  entertaining,  the  humor  ef¬ 
fective,  though  at  times  a  little  too  laboriously 
and  intricately  built  up.  The  grand  scamp 
of  the  tale  makes  a  brief  and  truculent  ap¬ 
pearance — Judge  Pike,  the  “magnate”  of 
Canaan,  a  fat  monster  of  oppression  and 
guile,  a  reincarnation  of  Henry  VIII,  father 
of  Mamie  Pike,  a  pretty  girl  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Eugene  Bantry,  Joe’s  foster- 
brother.  Eugene  sails  down  the  street  pres¬ 
ently,  a  lordly  and  bewildering  figure  on  a 
vacation  from  college.  He  is  the  petted 
son.  His  clothes  are  magnificent.  He  has  a 
silver  cigarette  case.  It  is  plainly  the  aim  of 
the  story  to  make  the  reader  understand  that 
a  comet  in  the  main  street  of  Canaan  would 
have  excited  no  more  interest  and  surprise. 
We  follow  the  blinding  Eugene  past  the  Pike 
“mansion,”  where  it  is  the  happy  fortune  of 
Mamie  to  be  on  hand  to  behold  him,  to  his 
home.  There,  in  the  front  yard,  we  see  him 
kick  Joe,  who  seems  to  be  almost  thankful 
for  the  rude  attention.  At  the  same  time  we 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Ariel  Tabor,  the 
heroine  of  the  tale.  Ariel  just  now  is  im¬ 
mature  and  not  pretty,  but  she  grows  into 
much  loveliness  a  little  later.  She  is  ragged, 
but  she  comes  to  be  an  heiress. 

It  is  told  how  Joe  sneaked  into  the  Pike 
“mansion”  on  the  occasion  of  a  party;  how 
he  possessed  himself,  uninvited,  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  share  of  the  scalloped  oysters  and 
other  refection;  how  he  was  discovered  and 
smitten  by  Judge  Pike  with  a  poker;  how  he 
ran  away  from  Canaan;  how  he  returned  and 
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opened  a  law  office;  how  he  was  the  defender 
and  the  friend  of  the  disreputable  and  the  op¬ 
pressed;  how  he  drank  and  stopped  drinking; 
how  he  triumphed  in  the  great  Corey  murder 
trial;  how  popular  opinion  turned  in  his  favor 
when  Respectability,  his  little  mongrel  dog, 
was  almost  hunted  to  death;  how  he  discov¬ 
ered  Judge  Pike  in  the  misappropriation  of 
trust  money;  how  he  was  nominated  for 
mayor;  how  he  learned,  long  after  the  reader 
hacl  done  as  much,  that  Ariel  loved  him. 

All  this  is  very  readably  set  forth.  Only  in 
places  do  we  find  a  rather  too  laborioas  effort 
for  effect.  At  page  1 19,  for  instance,  we  have 
Judge  Pike  waving  Joe  away  from  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  “  mansion.”  The  story  describes 
his  gesture: 

“It  was  a  magnificent  gesture;  it  excluded 
the  young  man  from  the  street.  Judge  Pike’s 
street,  and  from  the  town.  Judge  Pike’s  town. 
It  swept  him  from  the  earth,  abolished  him, 
denied  him  the  right  to  breathe  the  common 
air,  to  be  seen  of  men ;  and,  at  once  a  heads¬ 
man’s  stroke  and  an  excommunication,  de¬ 
stroyed  him,  soul  and  body,  thus  rebuking 
the  silly  Providence  that  had  created  him,  and 
repairing  Its  mistake  by  annihilating  him. 
This  hurling  Olympian  gesture  smote  the 
street;  the  rails  of  the  car  track  sprang  and 
quivered  with  the  shock;  it  thundered,  and, 
amid  the  dumfounding  uproar  of  the  wrath  of 
a  god,  the  Will  of  the  Canaanite  Jove  wrote 
the  words  in  fiery  letters  upon  the  ether: 

‘CEASE  TO  BE!’” 

That  reminds  us  of  something  that  a 
schoolmaster  of  temperate  mind  once  wrote 
upon  a  composition  of  ours.  He  wrote: 
“WTiew!” 

We  note  further  that  more  than  once  in 
this  story  the  word  “  expect  ”  is  used  as  though 
it  had  no  significance  of  futurity.  That  not 
a  few  English  novelists  of  the  day  are  given 
to  this  inaccuracy  is  not  an  excuse  for  it.  But 
we  have  no  mind  to  find  much  fault  with  so 
entertaining  and  good  a  story. 

“THE  STRUGGLE” 

The  trusts  are  vigorously  assailed  in  the 
notable  story  entitl^  “The  Struggle,”  the 
enviable  work  of  Sidney  C.  Tapp,  Ph.B.  (A. 
Wessels  Company).  Monopoly  indeed  is 
overturned  and  made  an  end  of  in  this  book, 
juries  all  over  the  country  convicting  the  mag¬ 
nates  and  the  captains  of  industry  in  short 
order,  and  Judge  Snodgrass  and  his  fellow 
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judges  consigning  them  to  State  prison  until 
not  a  magnate  and  not  an  industrial  captain 
remains  outside  the  bars.  But  interesting 
and  instructive  and  proper  as  this  part  of  the 
story  is,  we  must  confess  to  having  felt  an  in¬ 
terest  even  greater  in  the  part  telling  of  Grace 
Shelton,  beautiful  daughter  of  Colonel  John 
Shelton  of  the  Kentucky  tobacco  belt,  and  of 
the  young  lady’s  “suit”  of  auburn  hair.  At 
page  49  it  may  be  read: 

“  She  was  dressed  and  ready  to  receive  him. 
Her  queenly,  solid,  and  compact  form  wore  a 
white  silk  dress  with  the  usual  evening  parlor 
trail,  with  short  sleeves  and  low  neck.  Care¬ 
fully  adjusted  was  the  bunch  of  roses  resting 
at  the  proper  place.  Her  heavy  suit  of 
auburn  hair  seemed  to  hang  a  little  loose  here 
and  there.  Her  cheeks  were  so  fair  that  they 
were  creamy,  and  as  her  young,  warm  blood 
coursed  through  her  veins  she  glowed  with 
vitality  and  life,  and  when  she  extended  her 
hand  to  welcome  him  his  very  heart  leaped 
within  him.  The  moon  was  shining  beauti¬ 
fully.” 

Because  we  know  the  limits  of  magazine 
space,  and  because  we  feel  that  people  in¬ 
terested  in  the  work  of  an  author  ought  to  buy 
his  book,  we  refrain  from  quoting  further; 
but  from  so  much  it  will  surely  be  understood 
why  the  judgments  of  Judge  Snodgrass  and 
the  incarceration  of  the  captains  of  industry 
did  not  seem  to  us  the  most  interesting  of  the 
matters  that  Mr.  Tapp  has  here  generously 
communicated. 

“THE  IDLERS" 

As  readable  a  story  as  has  come  to  us  in  a 
lorig  time  is  “The  Idlers,  ”  the  very  happy  ac¬ 
complishment  of  Mr.  Morley  Roberts  (L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.,  Boston).  Mr.  Roberts  is  a 
competent  humorist  and  a  capable  wielder  of 
irony.  He  knows,  too,  how  to  construct  dia¬ 
logue  and  how  to  establish  a  strong  dramatic 
situation.  That  he  has  exceptional  insight 
and  ingenuity  in  these  particulars  of  story 
manufacture  is  proved  abundantly  in  this 
vigorous  and  satisfymg  tale. 

The  hero  here  is  a  new  Tom  Jones,  what  is 
called  a  “human”  person,  a  little  weak  in  the 
flesh  but  sound  in  the  heart.  We  imagine 
that  Fielding’s  Tom  was  rather  more  gifted 
in  his  intellectual  part  than  Jack  Bexley  here, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  are  satisfied  that  he 
did  not  measure  as  much  around  the  chest 
and  that  he  was  no  handsomer  or  more  ami¬ 
able.  Tom  Jones’s  Sophia  was  unquestion- 
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ably  lovely.  She  had  a  suitable  talent  for 
music,  her  conversation  was  engaging,  and 
though  a  temperate  and  modest  person  she 
was  capable  of  interesting  emotions.  But  so 
much  is  also  true  of  Jack  Bexley’s  Cecilia, 
except  that  it  does  not  appear  that  she  played 
the  piano.  If  she  did  not  play  it  her  charm 
is  no  less  in  our  eyes.  She  knew  of  Jack’s 
wickedness  and  refused  to  make  much  of  it. 
She  did,  however,  despise  the  females  who 
cast  their  snares  for  Jack.  The  author’s 
power  of  irony  is  very  keenly  employed  when 
it  comes  to  a  consideration  of  Cecilia’s  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Jack  in  the  time  of  his  indis¬ 
cretions. 

Some  highly  interesting  characters  figure  in 
the  story.  There  is  a  dramatic  part  which 
rises  to  tragedy  and  which  is  very  ingeniously 
and  effectively  handled.  Altogether  this  is  a 
tale  which  the  reader  will  find  himself  fol¬ 
lowing  not  only  without  indifference  but  with 
eagerness  and  avidity. 

“IN  PERIL  OF  CHANGE” 

We  are  unable  to  make  up  our  mind 
whether  the  world  should  be  optimistic  or 
pessimistic.  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  liter¬ 
ary  editor  of  the  London  Daily  News,  in  his 
book  of  essays  entitled  “In  Peril  of  Change” 
(B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York),  devotes  one  of 
his  chapters  to  a  searching  and  comprehensive 
rebuke  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  a  brother  es¬ 
sayist  operating  with  much  fluency  in  London, 
whose  optimism,  jubilant,  copious,  irrepress¬ 
ible,  and  not  to  be  doubted,  seems  to' his 
critic  to  be  contrary  to  good  judgment,  un¬ 
warranted  by  facts,  and  unfounded  in  any 
normal  and  proper  feeling  of  the  insides.  “  It 
is  time,”  Mr.  Masterman  declares,  “for  some 
dull  person  to  raise  the  banner  of  protest, 
however  sober  and  grave,  against 'the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life  which  Mr.  Chesterton  is 
steadily  hammering  into  the  brain  of  the 
English  householder.” 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  of  any  use. 
We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  any  ban¬ 
ner,  no  matter  how  sober,  no  matter  how 
grave,  will  be  powerful  to  avail  against  Mr. 
Chesterton  and  against  his  halcyon  and  vo¬ 
ciferous  ways.  He  will  continue  to  overflow 
Fleet  Street  and  inundate  the  mind  of  the 
British  householder.  The  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  will  continue  to  favor  its  readers  with 
frequent  specimens  of  his  optimistic  and  nu¬ 


merous  remarks.  We  find  ourselves  unable 
to  be  imhappy  in  the  prospect  that  this  will  be 
the  case.  It  is  our  feeling  that  Mr.  Master- 
man  may  properly  disapprove  of  Mr.  Kipling, 
who  occasioned  the  Boer  War,  and  approve  of 
Mr.  Watson,  a  poet  who,  to  the  surprise  of 
everybody,  was  unable  to  stop  it;  but  Mr. 
Chesterton,  we  are  satisfied,  is  a  rock  to  with¬ 
stand — likewise  a  rock  that  some  Moses  has 
smitten  in  a  number  of  places. 

A  clever  and  interesting  book,  but  it  cannot 
stop  the  rivers  and  the  sun  and  the  dicky 
birds  and  the  constellations. 

“  MOSCOW” 

We  are  easily  suited.  We  like  all  sorts  of 
things.  We  like  vaguenesses  and  riddles. 
They  interest  us.  If  we  cannot  determine 
them  we  suffer  no  fever.  We  like  also  a  plain 
tale.  We  have  it  in  “Moscow:  a  Story  of  the 
French  Invasion  of  1812,”  by  Fred  Whishaw 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.).  Here  the  events 
fall  unembellished  before  us,  leaving  us  to 
interpret  them  as  we  please.  We  cannot 
help  but  think  that  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
flattering  permission.  A  curious  modesty 
prevails  here.  There  is  no  obvious  effort  to 
direct  us  or  impress  us.  There  are  no 
preachments.  With  the  fetters  off,  we  feel  a 
certain  buoyancy.  Not  that  we  rejoice  too 
much.  We  have  a  pride  in  our  sturdy  power 
to  endure.  Still  this  is  gratifying.  We  read 
along.  We  are  not  hindered.  We  are 
pleasantly  hurried.  A  good  story.  We  are 
glad  that  it  came  our  way. 

“RHYMES  OF  LITTLE  BOYS” 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  send  to  us 
Burges  Johnson’s  book  of  “Rhymes  of  Little 
Boys.”  This  is  a  handsome  book  with  a 
plaid  cover.  It  is  also  a  clever  and  amusing 
book.  A  world  of  philosophy  is  expressed  in 
this  verse: 

What’s  the  use  o’  growin’  up  ? 

You  can’t  paddle  with  yer  toes 
In  a  puddle — you  can’t  yell 
■WTien  yer  feelin’  extra  well — 

Why,  every  feller  knows 
A  grown-up  can’t  let  loose. 

I  don’t  want  to  be  no  older — 

What’s  the  use  ? 

What  indeed  is  the  use?  Possibly  if  we  had 
our  way  there  would  be  none  of  it. 


Under  tKe  Spreading^ 
Cliestnut  Tree 


Editor’s  Note. — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  read¬ 
ers  can  assist  us,  if  they  will,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  good.  Though  the 
sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred  by  its  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shall  gladly  pay 
for  available  ones.  Address  all  manuscripts  to  The  Chestnut  Tree.” 


Little  Bartholomew’s  mother  overheard  him 
swearing  like  a  mule-driver.  He  disf^yed  a  flu¬ 
ency  that  overwhelmed  her.  She  took  him  to 
task,  ex{daining  the  wickedness  of  profanity  as 
well  as  its  vulgarity.  She  asked  him  where  he 
had  learned  all  tho%  dreadful  words.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  announced  that  Cavert,  one  of  his  playmates, 
had  taught  him. 

Cavert’s  mother  was  straightway  informed  and 
Cavert  was  brought  to  bmk.  He  vigorously 
denied  having  instructed  Bartholomew,  and 
neither  threats  nor  tears  could  make  him  confess. 
At  last  he  burst  out: 

“I  didn’t  tell  Bartholomew  any  cuss  words. 
Why  should  I  know  how  to  cuss  any  better  than 
he  does?  Hasn’t  his  father  got  an  automobile, 
too?” 

“Buck”  Kilgore,  of  Texas,  who  once  kicked 
open  the  door  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  Speaker  Reed  had  all  doors  locked  to 
prevent  the  minority  from  leaving  the  floor  and 
thus  escafung  a  vote,  was  noted  for  his  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  forms  and  rules.  Speaker  Reed,  annoyed 
by  members  bringing  lighted  cigars  upon  the  floor 
of  the  House  just  before  opening  time,  had  signs 
conspicuously  posted  as  follows:  “No  smoking  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.”  One  day  just  before  con¬ 
vening  the  House  his  eagle  eye  detected  Kilgore 
noncl^antly  puffing  away  at  a  fat  dgar.  Calling 
a  page,  he  told  him  to  give  his  compliments  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  ask  him  if  he  had  not 
seen  the  signs.  After  a  while  the  page  returned 


and  seated  himself  without  reporting  to  the  Speak¬ 
er,  and  Mr.  Reed  was  irritated  to  see  the  gende- 
man  from  Texas  continue  his  smoke.  With  a 
frown  he  summoned  the  page  and  asked: 

“Did  you  tell  the  gentleman  from  Texas  what  I 
said?” 

“I  did,”  replied  the  page. 

“What  did  he  say?”  asked  Reed. 

“Well — er,”  stammered  the  page,  “he  said  to 
give  his  compliments  to  you  and  tell  you  he  did 
not  believe  in  signs.” 

nr 


.  Along  in  the  sixties  Pat  Casey  pushed  a  wheel¬ 
barrow  across  the  plains  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
to  Georgetown,  Colo.,  and  shordy  after  that  he 
“struck  it  rich”;  in  fact,  he  was  crated  with  hav¬ 
ing  more  wealth  than  any  one  else  in  Colorado. 
A  man  of  great  shrewdness  and  ability,  he  was 
exceedingly  sensitive  over  his  inability  to  read  or 
write.  One  day  an  old-timer  met  him  with: 

“How  are  you  getting  along,  Pat?” 

“Go  ’way  from  me  now,”  said  Pat  genially, 
“me  head’s  bustin’  wid  business.  It  takes  two 
lid-pincils  a  day  to  do  me  wurruk.” 

30 


Into  a  general  merchandise  store  in  North 
Carolina  went  a  mountaineer  with  his  litde  son, 
who  had  never  been  in  a  town  before.  Many 
wondrous  things  that  boy  looked  upon,  and  when 
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the  proprietor  saw  his  eyes  sparkle  at  right  of  the 
open  hogshead  of  brown  sugar,  he  placed  a  high 
chair  beside  the  hogshead  and  told  the  lad  to  help 
himself,  to  eat  all  he  wanted. 

The  boy  entered  upon  this  exquisite  delight 
with  indescribable  avidity.  He  ate  and  ate, 
rested,  and  ate  again.  Presently  the  proprietor 
saw  his  guest  had  stopped  eating,  while  he  looked 
regretfully  into  the  great  depth  of  sweetness. 

“What’s  the  matter,  sonny — have  you  got 
enod^?” 

“No,  sir,”  with  a  deep  sigh,  “I  ain’t  got  enough, 
but  I’ve  got  down  to  where  it  ain’t  good  no  more.” 


Andrew  Lang  once  wrote  to  Israel  Zangwill  to 
ask  him  to  take  part  in  an  authors’  reading  for  the 
benefit  of  a  charity,  and  received  in  rejJy  the  fol¬ 
lowing  laconic  message:  “If  A.  Lang  will — 1. 
Zangwill.” 


The  stage-coach  that  carries  the  mail  between 
Kent’s  Hill  and  Readfield  Station  in  Maine  drew 
up  along  the  roadside  and  the  driver  accosted  a 
little  old  man  working  in  a  field. 

“  Do  you  know  who  Mrs.  Abby  B.  Brown  is  and 
where  ^  lives?” 

The  old  man  considered.  “  Brown,  Abby  B. 
Brown?”  he  repeated.  “You  don’t  mean  Mrs. 
Polly  Brown,  do  you?” 

“No,  Mrs.  Abby  B.  Brown;  we’ve  got  a  letter 
for  her.” 

“  B,  you  say  the  middle  letter  is  B,  do  you  ?  I 
know  a  whole  lot  of  Browns  that  live  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  but  there  ain’t  any  Abby  B. 
among  them.  You  don’t  mean  Abby  B.  Smith, 
do  you?  She  lives  over - ” 

“No,  it’s  Abby  B.  Brown.  We’ll  find  her 
somehow.  Thanks.” 

The  stage-driver  started  his  horses,  *but  before 
the  corner  was  reached  a  faint  “Hello”  caused 
the  passengers  to  turn  around.  The  old  man,  hoe 
in  hand,  was  pursuing  the  stage. 

“Brown,  Mrs.  Abby  B.  Brown,  did  you  say? 
Why,  I  know  her.  She’s  my  wife.” 


When  Frank  Stockton  started  out  with  his 
Rudder  Grange  experiences  he  undertook  to  keep 
chickens.  One  old  motherly  Plymouth  Rock 
brou^t  out  a  brood  late  in  the  fall,  and  Stockton 
gave  her  a  good  deal  of  his  attention.  He  named 
each  of  the  chicks  after  some  literary  friend, 
among  the  rest  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Mrs. 
Dodge  was  visiting  the  farm  some  time  later,  and, 
happening  to  think  of  her  namesake,  she  said: 


“By  the  way,  Frank,  how  does  little  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge  get  sdong?” 

“The  funny  thing  about  little  Mary  Mapes 
Dodg?,”  said  he,  “is,  she  turns  out  to  be  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich.” 

A  young  Northern  woman  once  went  out  to 
visit  the  famous  old  chapel  and  cemetery  of 
St.  Roch,  near  New  Orleans.  The  eccentric  old 
Frenchman  in  charge  was  delighted  to  show  her 
about,  and  when  they  came  to  one  of  the  “sta¬ 
tions”  where  hung  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion, 
wishing  to  make  sure  of  a  firm  foundation  for  her 
appreciation  of  the  subject,  he  inquired: 

“Madame  is  an  artist?” 

“No,”  modestly  replied  “madame,”  “only  a 
student.” 

The  old  man  was  visibly  disappointed,  but, 
taking  new  courage,  he  tried  again: 

“Madame  has  traveled  much.  Perchance  to 
Paris?” 

“No,”  replied  the  lady,  with  proper  regret,  “I 
have  never  been  to  Paris.” 

Increased  disappointment,  almost  reaching  the 
point  of  disapproval,  but  followed  by  another 
brave  attempt  at  establishing  mutual  interest  and 
understanding: 

“Madame  is  a  good  Catholic?” 

“No,”  sadly  replied  the  unfortunate  woman,  a 
trifle  uncomfortable,  although  amused. 

“Well,”  in  desperation,  “this  painting  is  by  a 
great  artist — a  French  artist  who  lives  in  Paris. 
It  represents  the  Christ  who  long  ago  was  cruci¬ 
fied  upon  a  cross.  You  have  heard  of  Him?” 

An  automobilist,  speeding  along  a  country  road 
at  a  rapid  clip,  ran  over  and  killed  a  chicken. 
When  he  returned  the  same  way  an  hour  later, 
a  man  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
signaling  excitedly  for  him  to  stop.  He  brought 
the  machine  to  a  standstill,  and  there  lying  on 
the  roadside  was  the  poor  chicken  whose  life  had 
been  snuffed  out.  He  was  prepared  for  the  worst, 
when  the  following  dialogue  took  place: 

“May  I  ask,  did  you  run  over  this  chicken?” 

“Yes,  I’m  the  gi^ty  party,  but  I  am  willing  to 
pay  for  the  damage.  How  much  do  you  want  ?  ” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  You  see,  before  I  took 
the  chicken  home,  I  wanted  to  make  sure  how  it 
had  been  killed.  If  your  automobile  ran  over  it, 
I  guess  it’s  good  to  eat.” 

A* 

The  subject  for  the  regular  missionary  prayer¬ 
meeting  was  “The  North  American  Indian,”  and 
after  the  pastor  had  enlarged  upon  the  oppression 
of  the  noble  red  man,  especially  the  manner  in 
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which  his  lands  were  taken  from  him,  he  called 
upon  a  deacon  to  lead  in  prayer.  That  worthy 
promptly  responded,  and,  after  the  usual  prelimi¬ 
naries,  delivered  himself  thus: 

“O  Lord,  we  pray  for  the  poor  Indian.  We 
have  taken  away  his  land.  Help  us,  O  Lord,  to 
give  him  the  Christian  religion,  which  is  much 
better.” 

Mrs.  M.’s  patience  was  much  tried  by  a  servant 
who  had  a  habit  of  standing  around  with  her 
mouth  open.  One  day,  as  the  maid  waited  upon 
table,  her  mouth  was  open  as  usual,  and  her  mis¬ 
tress,  giving  her  a  severe  look,  said: 

“Mary,  your  mouth  is  open.” 

“Yessum,”  refJied  Marj’,  “I  opened  it.” 


The  four-ycar-old  daughter  of  a  clergyman  was 
ailing  one  night  and  was  put  to  bed  early.  As 
hef  mother  was  about  to  leave  her  she  called  her 
back. 

“Mamma,”  she  said,  “I  want  to  see  my 
papa.” 

“No,  dear,”  her  mother  replied,  “your  papa  is 
busy  and  must  not  be  disturb^.” 

“But,  mamma,”  the  child  persisted,  “I  want  to 
see  my  papa.” 

As  before,  the  mother  replied:  “No,  your  papa 
must  not  be  disturbed.” 

But  the  little  one  came  back  with  a  clincher: 

“Mamma,”  she  declared  solemnly,  “I  am  a 
sick  woman,  and  I  want  to  see  my  minister.” 

“Uncle  Joe”  Cannon  has  a  way  of  speaking  his 
mind  that  is  sometimes  embarrassing  to  others. 
On  one  occasion  an  inexperienced  young  fellow 
was  called  upon  to  make  a  speech  at  a  banquet  at 
which  Speaker  Cannon  was  also  present. 

“Gentlemen,”  began  the  young  fellow,  “my 
opinion  is  that  the  generality  of  mankind  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  general¬ 
ity  of - ” 

“Sit  down,  son,”  interrupted  “Uncle  Joe.” 
“You  are  coming  out  of  the  same  hole  you  went 
in  at.” 


During  the  Civil  War  a  Mr.  Wertenberger  kept 
a  restaurant  in  a  central  Indiana  town.  As  all 
commodities  were  high  at  that  period,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  inflated  currency,  his  pie  crust  had  no 
more  shortening  in  it  than  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  lard  costing  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  and 


more.  One  day  a  transient  customer  came  in 
and  called  for  pie,  which  was  served  him,  and  he 
set  out  to  devour  it  forthwith.  But  the  crust  was 
so  short  of  shortening  that  he  could  not  get  his 
fork  through  it.  He  struggled  with  it  manfully 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  laid  down  his  knife 
and  fork  in  despair. 

“Mr.  Landlord,”  he  declared  at  len^h,  “I’d 
like  to  know  who  in  thunder  tans  your  pies!  ” 

While  dining  with  friends  in  Cambridge,  Phil¬ 
lips  Brooks  d^ribed  with  much  enthusiasm  a 
college  service  he  had  recently  attended. 

“It  was  an  inspiration  to  see  all  those  young 
men  singing  so  heartily.  Especially  they  seemed 
to  throw  their  whole  souls  into  the  hymn: 

‘Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  cross, 

A  follower  of  the  Lamb?  ’ 

Even  Dr.  X.,  the  president  of  the  college,  sang 
as  if  he  felt  the  contagion  of  inspiration.” 

“Dr.  X.  sang  that?”  broke  in  an  incredulous 
listener.  “Do^  Dr.  X.  believe  that?” 

“Oh,  no,”  replied  Bishop  Brooks  quickly,  “he 
was  merely  asking  for  information.” 

Oliver  Herford  once  entered  a  doubtful-looking 
restaurant  in  a  small  New  York  town  and  ordered 
a  lamb-chop.  After  a  long  delay  the  waiter  re¬ 
turned,  bearing  a  plate  on  which  reposed  a  dab 
of  mashed  potatoes  and  a  much  overdone  chop 
of  microscopical  proportions  with  a  remarkably 
long  and  slender  rib  attached.  This  the  waiter 
set  down  before  him  and  then  hurried  away. 

“See  here,”  called  Herford,  “I  ordered  a  chop.” 

‘Yessir,”  replied  the  man,  “there  it  is.” 

“Ah,  so  it  is,”  replied  Herford,  peering  at  it 
closely.  “I  thought  it  was  a  crack  in  the  ^ate.” 

At  the  International  Sunday-school  Conven¬ 
tion,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  answer  to  the  roll-call 
of  States,  reports  were  verbally  given  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  State  chairmen.  When  the  Lone  Star  State 
was  called,  a  brawny  specimen  of  Southern  man¬ 
hood  stepped  out  into  the  aide  and  with  strident 
voice  exclaimed:  “We  rejMesent  the  great  State 
of  Texas.  The  first  white  woman  bom  in  Texas 
is  still  living — she  now  has  a  fwpulation  of  over 
three  millions.” 

There  was  a  pause  of  bewilderment  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  a  voice  from  the  galleries  rang  out 
clear  and  distinct: 

“Send  that  woman  out  to  Wyoming — we  need 
her!” 


WitK  “Everybody’s**  PublisKers 


WE  are  especially  complimented  in  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  hundreds  of  letters  of  which  the 
one  below  is  typical.  The  fact  that  people  all 
over  the  count^  are  writing  to  us  in  this  con- 
hdential  way  about  things  intimately  personal 
to  them  is  not  only  an  evidence  that  our  readers 
believe  in  us,  and  trust  us,  but  it  is  an  evidence 
also  that  they  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
purpose  back  of  our  work.  Our  intense  de¬ 
sire  is  to  be  of  some  little  help  to  the  helpless, 
to  carry  some  message  of  hope  to  the  hopeless, 
to  do  what  we  can  to  show  up  wrongs  that 
have  made  so  much  misery  possible,  to  do 
what  we  can  to  help  discover  some  practical 
way  to  right  the  wrongs,  to  distribute  more 
evenly  the  blessings  of  our  national  abund¬ 
ance,  to  make  America  in  very  truth  “  the  land 
of  the  free.” 

We  are  not  discouraged;  far  from  it.  We 
cannot  but  believe  that  when  so  many  honest 
people  ^t  out  to  improve  things  as  has  been 
the  case  recently,  some  big  and  splendid  re¬ 
sults  are  bound  to  follow.  You  can  do  a  lot 
of  good  work  right  in  your  own  section.  What 
is  being  done  in  your  community  for  the 
people  who  toil?  No  self-respecting  man 
wants  charity.  Give  him  opportunity. 

To  THE  Editor: 

Sir;  My  little  boys  and  I  are  great  admirers  of 
Everybody’s  Magazine.  Although  poor  in  pocket, 
we  are  all  three  mat  readers,  and  when  the  time 
comes  that  it  is  a  (^ice  between  candy  and  Every¬ 
body’s,  even  Lester,  aged  nine,  declares  for  the  m.ag- 
azine.  We  have  all  had  a  hard  time  this  winter,  and 
reading  your  article  on  “Housekeeping  on  Half-a- 
Million  a  Year,”  I  determined  to  write  and  ask  you 
and  your  readers  if  you  had  ever  thought  of  writing 
on  Housekeeping  on  $200  a  year? 

Now,  Mr.  Exlitor,  my  heart  is  very  full,  and  no 
doubt  this  epistle  will  go  into  the  waste-paper  basket, 
but  here  am  I  up  in  tlm  comer  with  two  little  boys  of 
nine  and  twelve,  no  friends,  tubercular,  our  whole 
income  *40  a  quarter.  Last  spring  my  youngest 
boy  lost  his  leg  in  a  railway  accident.  I  am  English 
and  consequently  somewhat  reserved.  We  live  in  a 
tiny  shack,  rent  S2  a  month.  We  don’t  live;  we  exist, 
except  in  the  summer  when  God’s  sun  and  fresh  air 
brighten  me  and  I  grow  a  few  vegetables  to  help 
us  on. 

I  wish  you  would  write  or  get  some  one  to  write, 
“  How  People  Exist  on  Little.”  If  I  had  the  money 
I  should  go  home  where  at  least  I  could  learn  to  know 
some  kind  folks  and  renew  old  friendships.  Here  in 
this  comer  we  know  no  one  and  attend  no  church. 
Because  we  are  very  poor,  few  trouts  us.  If  we  have 
money  we  eat;  if  we  don’t  happen  to  make  the  cents 
spin  out  we  exist  on  dry  bread  and  berries  we  pre¬ 
served  last  summer.  Why  do  I  write?  Because  my 


heart  aches  for  my  boys.  The  waste  that  goes  on  in 
the  house  where  a  girl  of  fourteen  has  perhaps  ten 
courses  for  luncheon  would  feed  us  and  make  me 
strong  again.  Because  I  have  no  friends  and  cannot 
get  nounshment  I  must  eke  out  a  life  lived  merely  out 
of  love  for  a  crippled  boy.  Could  I  end  it  I  would, 
but  I  may  not  “  turn  my  back,  but  must  march  breast 
forward.” 

Mr.  Editor,  I-am  a  thinker  and  no  Socialist;  nei¬ 
ther  do  I  envy  the  rich,  but  I  long  for  enough  to  clothe 
my  boys,  fe^  their  bodies  and  minds.  I  may  not 
teach.  I  am  tubercular  and  infectious.  Every  door 
is  therefore  closed  to  me,  and  my  boys  may  not  even 
have  a  book  from  a  public  library  for  fear  that  I 
might  infect  it  with  the  germs  of  phthisis. 

Yours  faithfully,  Mrs.  C.  G.  M. 

ANOTHER  GLOAT 

We  are  proud  of  this  May  number.  Just 
thumb  it  through  and  judge  for  yourself  if  it  is 
not  the  livest  thing  in  magazine  making  you 
have  ever  seen.  We  are  proud  of  the  cover 
and  the  President’s  letter.  We  are  proud  of 
Mr.  Denison’s  article  on  Panama.  You  must 
read  it.  It  is  the  first  really  entertaining  story 
of  Panama  we  have  read.  It  will  give  you  reiJ 
impressions  of  the  work  there,  as  if  you  were 
looking  with  your  own  eyes,  and,  best  of  all,  it 
will  line  you  up  enthusiastically  with  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Taft  and  Stevens.  That  canal 
must  be  built  and  they  are  the  men  to  build 
it,  and  we  must  all  of  us  believe  in  them  and 
encourage  them  and  hold  up  their  hands. 
We  are  proud  of  Upton  Sinclair’s  answer  to  J. 
Ogden  Armour.  Read  it  and  then  read  Mr. 
Sinclair’s  book,  “The  Jungle.”  It  is  the 
story  of  how  the  poor  devils  who  work  for  the 
Beef  Trust  exist.  It  cannot  be  called  living. 
Sinclair  piles  on  the  suffering  thick.  His  book 
will  horrify  you  and  thrill  you  and  it  will  give 
you  a  new  sense  of  the  pain  and  anguish  mere 
living  is  to  a  host  of  people  right  here  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Don’t  dodge;  read  it.  Be  impressed  by 
the  facts  and  not  by  the  theories  in  the  last 
chapters.  We  do  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  reconunending  Socialism  as  a  cme-all. 
But  we  do  wish  you  to  know  that  there  is 
other  suffering  in  the  world  besides  yours. 

Mr.  Lawson  recounts  a  recent  experionce 
with  Heinze.  You  recall  the  chapter  some 
months  ago  in  which  he  described  Heinze; 
but  in  spite  of  that  marvelous  skinning, 
Heinze  bobs  up  a  few  weeks  later  with  a 
proposition  that  Mr.  Lawson  join  forces  with 
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him  to  horoswoggle  the  public.  The  nerve 
of  him!  He  showed  Mr.  Lawson  where  they 
could  both  make  millions.  He  really  showed 
him,  and — ^but  read  what  Mr.  Lawson  says 
about  it  in  “  Fools  and  Their  Money.” 

“  The  Autobiography  of  an  Elderly  Wom¬ 
an  ”  is  a  beautifiU  piece  of  work.  It  shows 
you  how  old  people  feel.  If  there  are  any 
old  people  dependent  upon  you  for  happiness, 
this  article  will  be  a  great  help  to  you.  Then 
there  is  the  story  of  the  new  President  of 
France — what  kind  of  man  he  is;  how  he 
climbed  to  the  top.  The  fiction  in  this  number 
is  unusually  delightful.  It  is  a  great  maga¬ 
zine,  this  May  number.  We  are  proud  of  it. 

nr 

INSPIRATION 

Philadelphia,  March  34, 1906. 
The  Ridgway-Thayer  Company, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 

Drar  Sirs:  I  have  just  finished  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Russell  in  Everybody’s  on  the  “Swiss  and  Their 
Government.” 

The  conception  of  the  thought — “  Soldiers  of  the 
Common  Good,”  coming  at  ttus  opportune  time  in 
the  country’s  history,  was  little  short  of  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  This  last  article  of  the  author — terse,  frank, 
and  forceful — showing  what  government  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  can  accomplish,  b  a  masterpiece. 

What  a  pity  ’tis  that  it  cannot  reach  and  touch  the 
mind  and  heart  of  every  loyal  American  interested  in 
good  government  and  himself.  It  speaks  so  splen¬ 
didly  to  hb  manhood. 

Would  it  not  be  p>ossible  to  reproduce  it  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form  and  spread  its  plain  “  Facts,”  so  graphi¬ 
cally  told,  broadcast  over  the  land — Free? 

Everybody’s,  through  the  masterly  pens  of  Mr. 
Lawson  and  Mr.  Russell,  to  any  unbiased  mind,  is 
the  instigator  of  the  wave  of  reform  sweeping  the 
country  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Month  by  month  you  are  “  making  good.”  .\nd  I 
really  begin  to  believe,  through  your  splendid  work, 
there  b  still  hope  of  seeing  again  in  liberty-loving 
America  a  real  hve  government  of  the  people. 

The  best  I  can  wish  Everybody’s  and  its  two 
“  giants  of  the  pen  ”  b  that  their  rewards  may  come 
on  earth  as  well  as  in  Heaven.  Faithfully  yours. 


MAKING  THE  MARCH  COVER 

Every  month  somebody  says  “covers”  to 
us.  Many  letters  come  to  the  oflSce.  Oc¬ 
casionally  a  friend  stops  us  on  the  street  long 
enough  to  express  himself.  Most  of  the  news 
is  good  news,  though  occasionally  one  of  our 
regular  readers  takes  the  cover  very  much  to 
heart  and  roasts  it  long  and  lovingly.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  this  gossip 
about  the  covers  is  its  diversity.  It’s  very 
hard  to  get  two  persons  to  think  exactly  alike 
on  any  proposition;  when  you  have  three,  it 
is  almost  impossible;  make  it  thirty,  and 


Chrysostom  himself  would  have  difficulty  in 
convincing  them  so  that  they  would  all  stay 
of  one  mind  overnight.  Just  after  one  per¬ 
son  has  informed  us  kindly  and  sadly  that 
the  last  cover  was  a  good  deal  of  a  fall-down 
from  the  ones  immediately  before  it,  along 
come  six  others  with  glad,  eager  faces,  all 
chanting  in  concert  that  the  last  cover  was 
by  far  our  best.  Meanwhile  we  go  on  doing 
the  best  we  can,  taking  perhaps  a  greater 
interest  in  the  covers  tlmn  any  of  the  others 
who  talk  about  them.  All  of  which  leads  up 
to  the  fact  that  so  many  have  been  curious 
about  the  March  cover  (which  consists  of  a 
group  of  Everybody’s  readers  in  diminish¬ 
ing  perspective)  that  they  constitute  almost  a 
quorum,  and  certainly  are  entitled  to  the  in¬ 
formation  they  desire. 

The  following  letter  is  typical  of  many  re¬ 
ceived: 

The  Ridgway-Thayer  Co., 

Union  Squarr,  New  York. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  was  so  much  impressed  with  the 
front-cover  design  of  the  March  number  of  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine  that  I  cannot  resbt  the  temptation 
to  write  you  a  request  to  publbh  an  article  in  some 
following  number,  descritung  how  the  design  was 
obtained  and  by  whom.  The  design  b  certainly  the 
most  appropriate  one  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  am  sure 
many  others  must  have  felt  as  I  did  about  it  and 
would  be  just  as  much  pleased  to  hear  how  the  de¬ 
sign  was  gotten  up.  Hoping  to  see  something  in 
ri^ard  to  it  in  the  near  future,  I  am. 

Respectfully  yours. 


About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  published  a  calendar,  bearing 
a  photographic  group  of  readers  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  which  attracted  considerable  notice. 
At  that  time  it  was  suggest^  by  one  of  the 
publishers  that  a  similar  group  of  Every¬ 
body’s  readers  would  make  an  ideal  poster 
or  cover  for  the  magazine.  Meantime  it  was 
learned  that  the  calendar  had  been  the  work 
of  the  Ireland  Advertising  Agency,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  With  them  we  finally  placed  a  com¬ 
mission  to  construct  a  cover.  They  were 
busy  for  some  months  securing  the  necessary 
photographs,  which  were  all  specially  posed. 
Each  separate  photograph  was  carefully  cut 
out,  the  edges  were  sandpapered  thin  from 
the  back,  and  each  was  mounted  in  turn  on 
a  large  background  board  some  four  feet 
high.  Even  on  the  original  group  of  photo¬ 
graphs  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  the  join¬ 
ings.  WTien  the  photographic  group  was 
completed  the  lettering  was  overlaid  and  the 
whole  composition  photographed  down  to  the 
size  of  our  cover. 
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action  stands:  Heinze  has  parted  with  3,000 
shares,  legitimately  worth  around  $5,000, 
for  $30,000,  which  is  the  price  the  broker 
pays  for  the  1,000  he  suppc^ed  he  was  buy- 
mg  from  some  legitimate  seller.  Out  of  this 
$30,000  Heinze  has  paid  the  broker  $135 
commission  and  $3,000  bonus,  leaving  in 
his  hands  the  3,000  shares  fictitiously  repre¬ 
senting  $60,000.  The  broker  has  taken  this 
stock  to  the  bank  or  trust  company  and 
borrowed  the  greater  part  of  the  $30,000, 
leaving  in  the  lender’s  hands  c(^teral  which 
could  not  be  sold  for  over  $5,000. 

THE  “system’s”  magic  MACHINE  AT  WORK 

The  expense  of  a  campaign  of  this  kind  b 
great,  for  not  only  do  the  $3,000  bonuses 
and  the  $135  commissions  pile  up,  but  it  b 
essential  to  expend  thousands  of  dollars 
every  day  in  “washing”  the  stock  on  the 
Exc^nge  or  the  curb.  (You  will  remember 
that  I  have  already  described  “washing”: 
Two  brokers  in  connivance  with  each  other 
pretend  one  to  buy  and  the  other  to  sell  at 
a  certain  price  on  the  floor  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  ofiicial 
recoil  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  tick¬ 
ers  throughout  the  world  quote  the  price  they 
have  thereby  made,  as  though  it  were  a  price 
arrived  at,  in  a  legitimate  transaction,  because 
of  real  supply  and  demand  in  thb  particular 
stock.)  For  instance,  Heinze  and  hb  gang 
have  been  “washing”  regulariy  now  for 
weeks  as  high  as  30,000  and  40,000  shares 
a  day  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  bank 
and  trust-company  officials  and  brokers  into 
believing  that  the  public  are  greatly  interested 
in  the  stock  and  are  buying  and  selling  large 
quantities  of  it.  The  commission  for  “  wash¬ 
ing”  4o,cxx>  shares  of  stock  b  $io,ocx>  each 
day;  that  b,  the  broker  who  has  the  “selling 
end”  of  the  “washing”  receives  13^  cents  per 
share,  or  $5,000,  and  the  broker  having  the 
“buying  end”  the  same.  The  game  b  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  stock  world,  but  it  b 
worked  every  day.  Its  effectiveness,  as  a 
methcxl  of  siphoning  millions  out  of  banks 
and  trust  companies  direct  or  through 
brokers  into  the  pockets  of  schemers,  b 


obvious.  And  when  one  realizes  how  great 
a  proportion  of  the  swag  goes  to  the  brokers 
during  a  campaign  that  may  last  months  or 
years,  it  b  easy  to  comprehend  why  Wall  and 
State  Streets  welcome  such  crooked  deab 
and  do  all  possible  to  help  them  along. 

Scene  3.  With  part  of  the  prcKeecb  of  thb 
campaign  Heinze  has  one  of  hb  dummies  buy 
of  Mrs.  Daly  her  no-account  mine  for  $500,- 
000.  Thb  mine  becomes  the  basb  of  a  new 
company  and  Heinze  issues  against  it  $i,cx)o,- 
000  bonds,  $2,000,000  preferred  stock,  and 
$io,ooo,ocx>  common  stock  (400,000  shares, 
$35  per  share).  Then,  to  the  time  of  the  mar¬ 
velous  stories  of  the  outcome  of  the  Butte  war 
which  Barron  and  hb  echoes  are  chirping  from 
the  housetops,  Heinze  selb  to  the  public  the 
$1,000,000  bonds,  with  $1,000,000  preferred 
stock  thrown  in  for  “a  sweetener,”  for  $1,000,- 
000  cash.  When  completed,  thb  transaction 
stood — and  it  was  completed  in  little  longer 
time  than  it  takes  me  to  tell  of  it — as  follows: 

Without  parting  with  a  dollar,  for  he  had 
repaid  himself,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale, 
the  $500,000  he  had  given  Mrs.  Daly,  Heinze 
found  himself  pioss^sed  of  $500,000  cash 
profit,  $1,000,000  of  preferred  stock,  and  $10,- 
000,000,  or  400,000  shares,  of  common  stock. 
Thb  common  stock  he  immediately  put  upon 
the  market  at  par,  and  by  dint  of  ffie  same 
means  as  those  used  in  United  Copper,  began 
to  quote  it  at  $25  to  $38  per  share.  Simulta¬ 
neously  hb  agents  proce^ed  to  insert  it  into 
the  banks,  trust  companies,  and  brokerage 
shops,  as  in  the  case  of  United  Copper,  and 
while  thb  was  being  done  Heinze  rushed  up 
the  price  of  the  stock  amid  great  activity  to 
$43  per  share,  representing  an  aggregate  of 
$16,800,000.  At  this  stage  Heinze’s  paper 
profits  on  thb  one  product  of  the  “System’s” 
magic  machine  were  $16,800,000,  plus  $1,000,- 
000  preferred  and  $500,000  cash,  or  a  total 
profit  of  $18,300,000. 

THE  WHEELS  GRIND  ON 

Tut-tut  I  my  gentle  readers  of  the  laborer  or 
farmer  class,  or  of  the  storekeeper-small  mer¬ 
chant  class,  you  who  work  a  lifetime  to  save 
$500  or  $1,000,  don’t  get  indignant  yet,  for  I 
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have  given  you  only  a  squint  at  the  prohts  of 
these  men  to  whom  the  savings  you  have  so 
carefully  secured  in  banks  and  trust  compa¬ 
nies  are  turned  over  for  juggling  purp>oses.  I 
have  given  you  only  an  inkling  as  to  the 
kind  of  assets  that  your  banks  and  trust 
companies  will  have  to  show  when  the  day 
comes,  as  come  it  surely  will,  that  you  de¬ 
mand  your  deposits.  Then  you  will  be  told 
that  you  must  either  go  without  them  or  take 
them  in  the  shape  of  the  brilliantly  illumi¬ 
nated  chromos  I  am  describing. 

Scene  3.  “Tom”  Cole  arrives  in  Butte. 
Instantly  he  comes  into  conjunction  with 
“Johnnie”  Ryan.  Within  a  few  days  the 
world  learns,  through  the  Barron  army  of 
shouters,  of  new  wonders  in  the  copper  world. 
Cole  buys  the  other  old  mine  (the  one  which 
was  not  good  enough  for  Rogers  or  any  of  the 
old  Butte  sharps  who  had  cut  their  eye-teeth 
in  the  matter  of  copper  mines)  for  between 
$3,000,000  and  $4,000,000.  Immediately  he 
capitalizes  it  with  600,000  shares,  $15  shares, 
or  $9,000,000,  and  by  the  same  tactics  as  those 
Heinze  employed  in  United  Copper,  rushes 
them  within  a  few  weeks  up  to  $94  per  share. 
At  this  point  this  particular  transaction  showed 
a  total  profit  of  over  $56,000,000,  $18,000,000 
of  which  remained  in  the  treasury  of  the 
company  through  200,000  shares  that  .have 
not  yet.  been  flooded  on  to  the  banks,  trust 
companies,  and  brokers.  .  >  ,  { 

“gospel  truth” 

Again  I  hear  my  simple-minded  readers 
gasp,  “  Is  this  true ?  Can  this  be  true?  Or  is 
he  simply  kiting  his  imagination  through  the 
higher  air  strata  of  romance?”  For  answer  I 
refer  such  questioners  to  any  of  the  banks  or 
bankers  of  any  of  the  financial  centers.  They 
must  reply,  “  Gospel  truth.”  And  all  happen¬ 
ing  right  here  within  the  past  few  days  and 
on  top  of  the  telling  of  “Frenzied  Finance.” 
Then,  if  my  readers  will  turn  to  the  daily 
press  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  or  a  hundred  other  papers,  they 
may  read  the  glowing  products  of  the  pens 
of  the  Barron  “  news”  manufacturers,  couched 
in  this  strain :  “  North  Butte  was  very  active  to¬ 
day,  over  20,000  shares  being  traded  in  on  the 
Boston  Stock  Exchange  alone,  at  from  92  to 
94.  This  stock  is  now  eagerly  sought  by  the 
most  conservative  investors  and  bankers,  and 
we  have  it  on  the  very  best  authority  that  it 
will  steadily  advance  to  200.  Banks  and  trust 
companies  in  New  England  and  Pittsburg  are 


tumbling  over  one  another  to  secure  loans 
upon  it,  and  such  a  favorite  is  it  that  we  hear 
of  loans  being  made  at  as  low  as  4^  per  cent. 
In  to-day’s  transactions  it  was  a  close  second 
in  activity  to  United  Copper,  with  which  its 
principal  owners  are  clo^y  connected.” 

A  DARING  PROPOSITION 

So  far,  this  is  but  the  first  act  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  The  second  begins  quietly.  It  is 
a  sort  of  tableau:  Heinze  and  Cole,  each  with 
a  pedal  extremity  of  the  public  in  hand,  are 
hauling  with  might  and  main.  Rogers  stands 
above  them  megaphoning  the  merits  of  Amal¬ 
gamated,  while  a  “  Standard  Oil  ”  servitor  be¬ 
hind  him  is  sharpening  a  serviceable  collection 
of  knives  and  saws  for  the  removal  of  the 
public’s  legs,  as  soon  as  Heinze  and  Cole  shall 
have  elongated  them  to  the  final  straining 
point.  In  the  background  am  I,  Lawson, 
busy  with  ears  and  eyes  and  mouth,  watching 
the  performance  and  issuing  frenzied  warn¬ 
ings  which  have  about  the  same  effect  upon 
the  Cole-Heinze-Rogers  gang  as  an  alann- 
clock  has  on  a  professional  burglar. 

At  just  this  point  the  really  incredible  hap¬ 
pened.  Heinze,  realizing  that  he  was  paying 
out  more  lines  than  any  one  who  was  not  a 
market  e^qiert  could  possibly  hope  to  keep 
taut,  made  me. a. proposition  to  take  charge 
of  his  market  campaign — me  who  was  not 
only  upon  the  war-path  against  the  whole 
“System”  generally,  but  had  just  finished  a 
strenuous  attack  upon  him  in  particular. 
However,  I  have  lived  to  know  that  there  is 
nothing  so  startling,  nothing  so  impossible  in 
frenzied  finance  that  it  will  not  be  attempted 
at  the  drop  of  an  eyelash  by  the  “System’s” 
votaries  or  its  novices,  and  I  treated  the  affair 
as  I  do  any  that  come  in  the  regular  course 
of  business.  I  called  in  my  counsel  and  had 
him  listen  to  the  story.  Then  I  gave  answer 
to  Heinze:  “There  is  not  one  chance  in  a  mil¬ 
lion  but  that  I  shall  use  all  the  information 
that  comes  to  me  through  the  negotiations,  to 
thwart  plans  to  float  United  Copper  on  to  the 
public.  And  I  refuse  to  enter  into  even  pre¬ 
liminary  negotiations  without  a  full  imder- 
standing  on  your  part  that  I  will  not  be  bottled 
up  or  shunted  oft  my  work  against  the  ‘  Sys¬ 
tem  ’  and  United  Copper  through  confidential 
commimication.” 

Heinze  and  his  people  rose  to  the  occasion 
with  a  splendid  candor  that  reminded  me  of 
the  old-time  burglar  who,  being  confronted 
by  a  police  officer  as  he  was  looting  a  residence. 
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said:  “I  offer  to  take  you  into  partnership. 
Let  me  first  enumerate  the  amoimt  and  value 
of  my  silver,  and  then,  if  you  are  not  dazzled 
into  acquiescence,  we  will  part  as  friends,  or 
at  least  with  the  same  respect  we  had  for  each 
other  before  we  came  together.” 

It  is  impossible  to  explain  such  audacity 
and  imprudence  unless  one  suppose  that,  be¬ 
ing  a  daring  gambler,  Heinze  was  willing  to 
take  the  chance  of  landing  me  by  the  very 
glitter  of  his  proposition,  for  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  foimdation  principle  of 
the  “System,”  its  votaries,  and  its  would-be 
votaries  is:  “Every  man  has  his  price.” 

On  the  terms  above  stated — that  I  should 
have  full  privilege  of  doing  with  my  informa¬ 
tion  what  I  am  doing  here,  I  finally  consented 
to  look  into  the  proposition.  It  was  certainly 
liberal.  I  was  to  have  three  millions  for  my 
work,  all  profits  on  the  common  stock  over 
and  above  twenty-odd  dollars  per  share,  and 
half  the  profits  on  all  the  400,000  shares  of 
the  new  company  which  had  cost  nothing. 
In  all  there  seemed  to  be,  as  one  listened,  from 
twelve  to  thirty  millions  of  “  sure  easy  money.” 
I  was  to  be  at  no  risk;  they,  the  gang,  were  to 
supply  all  capital.  My  part  was  simply  to 
lead  the  lambs  to  the  shambles  and  to  see 
that  they  were  not  stampeded  until  they 
had  been  completely  shear^  and,  I  presume, 
“skun,”  drawn,  and  turned  into  juicy  chops. 

Of  course,  no  such  language  as  this  was 
used  in  the  negotiations.  On  the  contrary,  I 
was  shown  that  in  addition  to  making  enor¬ 
mous  amoimts  for  myself,  I  was  to  benefit  in¬ 
vestors  as  they  had  never  been  benefited  be¬ 
fore.  For  seven  days  I  went  through  the 
motions  of  investigating  their  outfit,  and  I 
will  say  for  Heinze  and  his  troopers  that  they 
played  the  game  dead  square  and  to  the  limit. 
Of  course,  they  could  not  do  gtherwise,  if 
they  hoped  to  make  headway.  They  allowed 
my  counsel  to  go  through  their  books  and 
papers,  did  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  dis¬ 
guise  their  situation,  and,  familiar  as  I  am 
with  the  deviltries  of  stodc  manipulation,  I 
may  say  that  I  never  have  seen  the  equal  of 
their  layout. 

Heinze’s  United  Copper  stock  had  been 
quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  even  the  most  experienced 
student  of  stock  affairs  would  have  said  that 
there  must  have  been  a  niunber  of  thousands 
of  shares  out,  the  location  of  which  he  did 
not  know.  Instead,  these  people  accounted 
to  my  counsel  for  every  share  of  stock  that 
had  been  issued.  They  knew  just  where  to 


put  their  finger  on  it  in  the  accounts  of  dum¬ 
mies  in  banks,  trust  companies  and  brokers, 
and  had  it  down  to  such  a  fine  point  that  they 
showed  him — what  even  my  most  confidential 
clerk  did  not  know — that  I  was  short  1,250 
shares  of  the  stock,  where  I  had  borrowed  it, 
and  what  I  had  sold  it  for.  In  other  words,  the 
entire  business  of  this  apparently  great  enter¬ 
prise,  United  Copper,  was  as  fictitious  and 
unreal  as  that  of  the  fraudulent  auctioneer 
who,  out  of  a  total  audience  of  fifty,  has  forty- 
nine  dummies  who  are  in  the  landing  of  one 
innocent. 

At  the  end  of  my  counsel’s  negotiations  I 
gave  my  answer  to  the  gang  in  practically 
these  words:  “The  proposition  does  not  p)an 
out  even  as  well  as  you  led  me  to  think,  for 
while  there  are  unquestionably  millions  in  it, 
one  could  make  them  fully  as  surely  and  with 
much  less  twinging  of  conscience  by  holding 
up  the  banks  and  trust  companies  with  black¬ 
jack,  dark  lantern,  and  d}mamite  bomb.” 

Heinze  and  his  pea-  and  shell-tossers  were 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  my  plainness. 
They  only  regretted  that  I  would  not  see  it  as 
they  did.  Immediately  after  giving  them  my 
answer  I  issued  a  brief  statement,  as  I  had 
told  them  I  should,  warning  the  public  that 
the  boldest  swindle  of  the  age  was  on  foot. 

May  I  ask  right  here:  Does  any  one  sup¬ 
pose  that  if  my  treatment  of  Heinze  on  that 
night  which  I  described  in  a  previous  chapter, 
and  to  which  my  enemies  love  to  point  as 
illustrative  of  my  habit  of  hitting  below  the 
belt,  had  been  any  but  dead-square  fighting, 
he  would  have  come  to  me  again,  asking  me 
to  handle  the  most  important  affair  he  ever 
had  to  do  with  ? 

TALE  OF  A  PITTSBURG  MERCHANT 

Scene  4.  A  few  days  after  I  had  given  the 
Heinze  crowd  their  answer.  United  Copper 
took  on  renewed  life  and  with  enormous 
transactions  advanced  from  30  to  78.  In 
four  days  the  stock  had  climbed  from  30  to 
64.  It  was  about  this  time  that  I  was  ^ed 
on  the  telephone  by  a  merchant  of  Pittsburg. 
He  explained  that  he  had  a  sure  tip  from  a 
bank  president  friend  that  United  Copper 
was  going  to  125  at  once  and  was  to  combine 
with  Anaalgamated;  that  he  wished  me  to 
buy  for  him  10,000  shares  on  a  margin  of 
$80,000,  which  was  all  he  could  afford  to 
withdraw  from  his  business.  He  explained 
to  me  that  he  was  worth  not  over  $200,000. 
I  told  him  I  would  not  buy  10,000  shares  of 
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the  stock  on  margin  for  any  one;  that  I 
would  not  buy  10,000  shares  even  for  cash, 
and  I  tried  to  tell  him  how  much  more  I 
knew  about  it  than  he  did. 

Two  days  afterward  he  told  me  that  he  had 
found  some  one  who  would  “carry”  10,000 
shares  for  him  with  his  $80,000,  and  that  he 
had  purchased  it  at  68.  A  few  days  after¬ 
ward,  United  Copper  dropped  $20  a  share  in 
as  many  seconds,  and  then  quickly  recovered. 
I  learned  that  my  merchant  friend  had  not 
only  lost  his  $80,000  but  was  held,  or  threat¬ 
ened  with  being  held,  for  over  $ioo/xx>  ad¬ 
ditional  loss. 

Picture  what  would  happen  if  a  merchant 
from  Pittsburg  should  annoimce  in  the  station 
of  the  Pennsylvania  road  in  Jersey  City  that 
he  had  just  been  robbed  of  $8,000,  not  to 
say  $180,000,  through  the  old-fashioned  gold- 
brick  process,  and  should  point  out  to  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  crowd  the  confidence  men  who  had 
perp>etrated  the  robbery.  Would  it  not  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  the  police  to  save  the 
gc4d-brick  artists  from  violence  at  the  hands 
of  the  infuriated  spectators?  Yet  in  these 
days  of  eleven-legg^  finance  my  tale  of  the 
Pittsburg  merchant,  if  told  in  Wall  Street, 
would  evoke  only  a  loud  and  contemptuous 
guffaw. 

WILD  MINE  YARNS 

Scene  5.  Amid  fiuious  transactions  on 
American  and  European  stock  exchanges  and 
on  the  curbs,  the  price  of  Anaconda  mounts  to 
300  per  cent.  ($75),  Amalgamated  to  118, 
North  Butte  to  94,  and  United  Copper  to  78. 
Barron,  of  the  “News  Bureau”  and  affiliated 
organs,  sends  out  to  the  press  of  the  world  the 
news  that  Rogers,  Heinze,  Cole,  and  Ryan  have 
had  a  great  love  feast,  and  have  buried  the 
hatchet;  that  the  Heinze  and  Amalgamated 
properties  are  to  be  consolidated  into  a  new 
company  with  $4oo/X)0,cxx5  capital,  which 
will  be  exchanged  for  the  Amalgamated’s 
$155,000,000  and  the  United  Copper’s  $50,- 
000,000,  which,  together,  a  few  months  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  selling  at  about  $50,000,000; 
that  Heinze  p>ersonally  has  been  paid  $25,000,- 
000  cash  and  his  United  Copper  Company 
$40,000,000  more  cash,  and  that  the  sto^  of 
the  Amalgamated  will  be  rushed  up  to  200, 
United  Copper  to  150,  North  Butte  to  200, 
and  Anaconda  to  2,000  ($500).  About  the 
same  time  Barron  begins  to  distribute  the 
yam  that  new  strikes  of  fabulous  richness 
have  been  made  in  the  Anaconda  mine,  and 


these  are  followed  up  with  wild  telegrams  from 
Butte  explaining,  with  that  minute  detail 
always  wnployed  by  the  out-of-the- whole-cloth 
liar,  how  the  strike  has  spread  to  North 
Butte  on  the  one  side  and  to  United  Copper 
on  the  other. 

MONTANA  DAMON  AND  PYTHIAS 

The  coup  was  cme  of  those  razzle-dazzle, 
everybody-shouting-at-once,  nobody-given- 
time-to-think  planned  affairs  which  the  “Sys¬ 
tem”  knows  by  experimce  seldom  fail  to 
carry  the  people  off  their  feet,  and  for  two 
days  it  seemed  as  though  Wall  and  State 
Streets’  gold-brick  supply  would  be  exhausted 
before  the  people’s  savings  had  given  out. 
Everybody  who  knew  stocks,  or  hankered  to 
know  sto^,  was  sure  the  millennium  had 
arrived.  Barron’s  entire  force  of  lie-machine 
tenders  worked  in  forty-eight-hour  shifts,  and 
marvelous  was  the  product  they  turned  out. 
According  to  their  yams,  Rogers  and  Heinze 
had  never  been  anything  but  Damon-and- 
Pythias  our-eyes-on-the-cross  crusaders,  bent 
on  seeing  that  the  people  came  into  their  own 
in  record  time.  Apparently  the  only  concern 
of  these  noble  fellows  was  to  invent  new  love 
terms  for  each  other.  And  myl  the  way  the 
real  money  did  roll  ini  I  started  at  the  very 
first  aimouncement  of  the  deal  to  yell  “Rob¬ 
bers!  ”  and  “Police!”  but  instantly  saw  that, 
in  the  public,  I  was  dealing  with  a  lot  of 
maniacs  who  were  incapable  of  sanity  until 
they  had  received  a  really  good  soaking. 
For  forty-eight  hours  I  stood  aside  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  ditching.  I  saw  it  coming  as 
plainly  as  the  salt-water  skipper  sees  the  dog¬ 
fish  which  are  inevitable  at  the  shoaling  of 
the  gmtle  smdts  and  mackerel. 

Next  day,  after  Barron’s  semi-official 
annoimcement,  Ryan,  Heinze,  and  Cole  un¬ 
qualifiedly  corroborated  the  wild  stories 
afloat,  and,  still  more  potent  proof,  Heinze 
turned  over  all  his  properties  to  Cole  and 
Ryan  to  be  held  for  a  day  or  two  in  trust 
on  account  of  the  new  company.  This  in 
turn  was  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  all 
the  accumulated  suits  of  Heinze  against 
Amalgamated  and  of  Amalgamated  against 
Heinze,  and,  of  course,  this  was  evidence  to 
the  poor  dear  public  that  the  millennium 
was  really  at  hand. 

I  had  noticed  that,  though  Heinze,  Cole, 
Ryan,  Barrcm,  and  all  the  captains,  lieuten¬ 
ants,  and  pike-carriers  were  vying  with  one 
another  to  guarantee  the  coming  riches. 
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Rogers  was  silent  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Rogers’s  fmtune  consists  of  real,  not 
stage  money,  and  that  he  might  be  called 
upon  in  court  to  “  make  good.”  Knowing  the 
wily  old  butcher,  I  realized  that  he  had  given 
the  word  to  the  others  to  get  the  sheep  to  the 
shambles,  at  any  cost,  and  thm  to  bum  every 
bridge  while  he  was  quietly  getting  into  shape 
his  ^ibi  for  the  wrathful  time  that  woidd 
surely  follow  this  new  robbery. 

CONSPICUOUSLY  ABSENT 

The  dismissal  of  the  suits  was  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  third  day’s  bombardment,  and 
with  thmgs  at  the  top  I  saw  the  opening  for 
a  fair,  square  drive  at  the  very  vitals  of  the 
swindle,  and  I  let  fly.  I  have  found  that  in 
all  such  affairs — affairs  where  one  must  deal 
with  the  great  masses  of  people  whose  pas¬ 
sion  for  gold  has  been  stirred  to  a  froth 
— it  is  not  the  heroics  of  eloquence  that 
will  move  them,  nor  the  brute  logic  of 
facts;  it  is  rather  the  ironic  jab  of  some  slim, 
ridiciilous  weapon — a  hat-pin,  for  instance; 
or  the  cold  douche  of  a  well-aimed  squirt- 
gun. 

So  in  this  case  I  employed  no  invective, 
but  coolly  called  attention  to  two  blanks 
that,  if  the  business  were  real,  must  have  been 
filled: 

ist.  Neither  Rogers,  Rockefeller,  nor  any 
one  financially  responsible  was  on  record  as 
in  any  way  guaranteeing  the  yams  being 
floated. 

zd.  The  easiest  thing  of  all  to  bring  into 
existence,  the  new  company,  was  missing. 

Then  I  pointed  to  the  mysterious  outpour 
of  Amalgamated,  Anaconda,  North  Butte,  and 
United  Copper  stock,  and  I  picked  up  that 
most  effective  weaiK)n  of  all,  that  most  undig¬ 
nified  and  dbreputable  of  arguments,  the  little 
bean-blower  which  seldom  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  fails  to  land  its  projectile  in  the  eyeball 
of  the  biggest  Goliath — the  bet.  I  offered  to 
wager  any  part  of  a  million  dollars,  ten  to 
one,  that  every  story  put  afloat  by  the  swin¬ 
dlers  was  unqualifiedly  false,  and  that  the 
instant  the  new  company  should  be  an¬ 
nounced,  the  entire  series  would  be  proved 
false.  I  ended  up  with  this  parting  kick  on 
the  shins:  “Owners  of  the  stocks  involved 
should  demand  the  official  announcement 
of  the  new  company  and,  if  refused,  should 
throw  over  every  share  of  their  holdings.” 
Then  I  stepped  aside  to  help  tumble  the 
market  when  the  scare  should  be  on. 


ROBBED  AGAIN 

The  swindlers,  caught  red-handed,  met  the 
indignant  demands  of  those  whom  they  had 
induced  to  load  up  with  United  Copper  and 
the  others  with  the  bold  declaration  that  the 
new  company  would  be  officially  announced 
the  next  day,  and  I  was  pelted  with  a  ^ower 
of  frantic  “Wrong  again’s”  by  Barron  and 
his  fake  artists.  1  saw  I  had  smc^ed  them 
out  and  that  they  were  simply  playing  for  an¬ 
other  twenty-four  hours  to  unloiul,  which  idea 
the  increasing  outpour  of  stocks  corroborated. 
Next  day  the  new  company  was  announced, 
and  again  I  know  you  will  cry  “Incredible!” 
— but  the  records  are  accessible  to  all.  It  was 
“The  Butte  Coalition  Co.,  capital  $15,000,- 
000,”  of  which  $10,500,000  was  all  that  went 
to  Heinze.  Actually  this  was  the  full  amount 
he  had  been  paid  to  settle  for  the  bonds,  debts, 
and  preferred  stock  and  for  the  $45,000,000 
of  common  stock  which  was  quoted  in  the 
open  market  as  selling  at  over  $34,000,000. 

At  this,  of  course,  the  jig  was  up,  and 
again  the  people  saw  they  had  been  robbed, 
even  more  boldly  and  coarsely  than  in  Amal¬ 
gamated  itself.  And,  as  I  write.  Anaconda, 
Amalgamated,  North  Butte,  and  United  Cop¬ 
per  are  crashing — Amalgamated  has  gone 
frcHn  1 18  down  to  99},  Anaconda  from  300  is 
in  the  240’s,  North  Butte  from  94  is  crossing 
7 5,  United  Copper  from  78  is  breaking  through 
55,  and  unless  Rogers  and  the  “System” 
again  come  to  the  rescue,  the  slaughter,  by 
the  time  this  chapter  shall  be  in  the  hands  of 
my  readers,  will  have  been  frightful.  But  it 
is  my  opinion  that  at  this  time  Rogers  and  the 
band  will  attempt  to  stay  the  crash,  at  least 
long  enough  to  let  the  people  who  have  been 
robbed  cool  off,  for  even  they  recognize  that 
if  the  slaughter  is  too  ruthless  at  just  this 
time,  the  people  may  lose  their  heads,  forget 
the  laws  they  have  made,  and  for  a  day  or  two 
go  hiking  after  the  “System”  with  noosed 
ropes,  as  the  people  of  Philadelphia  did  a  short 
time  ago. 

ARE  THE  PEOPLE  WORTH  SAVING? 

Was  there  ever  such  an  exhibition  of 
idiocy?  Do  you  wonder  that  in  the  face  of 
such  fatuity  I  hesitate  to  put  forth  a  Remedy 
that  must  be  sanely  and  intelligently  dealt 
with  if  it  is  to  be  successful?  The  perform¬ 
ance  I  have  detailed  was  put  through  in  the 
light  of  day.  In  the  face  of  red  lights  and 
storm-signals  the  public  madly  scrambled  to 
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the  shambles.  What  assistance  can  I  pos¬ 
sibly  expect  from  men  who  in  their  business 
ventures  of  great  moment  seem  not  to  have 
the  instinct  that  both  domesticated  and  wild 
animals  possess — the  instinct  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion? 

Of  course,  I  exposed  this  outrage  and  in 
just  and  direct  terms  stigmatized  it  for  what 
it  was,  but  in  reply  these  men  said  to  their 
dupes  who  were  millions  out  of  pocket  by  the 
fraud: 

“You  are  foolish  to  listen  to  Lawson. 
He’s  surely  wrong.  Our  scheme  is  a  good 
one.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  new  company 
has  only  fifteen  millions  to  be  exchanged  for 
all  the  property  we  have  been  saying  was 
worth  hundreds  of  mUlions,  but  you  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  new  company  is  to 
have  1,000,000  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $15 
instead  of  150,000  shares  of  a  par  value  of 
$100,  and  that  because  of  this  fact  each  share 
of  United  Copper  will  receive  a  new  share  of 
Butte  Coalition.  With  our  combined  facili¬ 
ties  and  money,  these  1,000,000  shares  will 
sell  at  as  high  as  150  or  200  a  share,  and  with 
a  market  so  big  and  .so  broad  that  any  who 
wish  to  .sell  out  can  easily  find  purchasers. 
You  must  admit  that  with  Heinze,  Cole, 
Ryan,  and  Rogers  all  pulling  together  in 
the  stock-market,  where  they  formerly  were 
fighting  each  other,  the  stock  must  advance 
to  fabulous  figures  and  become  a  great  fa¬ 
vorite  in  Wall  and  State  Streets  and  even  in 
Europe.” 

“And  as  a  sample  of  what  we  will  do, 
watch  us,”  they  bade,  and  they  actually  did, 
on  the  first  day  Butte  Coalition  was  an¬ 
nounced,  rush  the  price  up  from  15  to  45 — 
$15,000,000  to  $45,000,000. 

And  their  explanation  was  seriously  consid¬ 
ered  and  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  the  vic¬ 
tims. 

A  CAUSE  WORTH  SERVING 

Again  I  ask,  can  you  blame  me  if  I  wanted 
to  throw  down  my  pen  and  say  as  the  “  Sys¬ 
tem ’’does,  “To  hell  with  the  people!  They 
are  not  worth  working  to  save!”? 

Yet,  how  weak  and  trivial  is  such  an  out¬ 
burst  in  the  face  of  a  cause  so  momentous! 
No  upward  step  in  the  progress  of  hxunanity 
was  ever  taken  save  against  hostile  pressure; 
no  world  ever  made  over  in  a  day;  no  suc¬ 
cessful  reformer  but  had  to  convince  his  fol¬ 
lowers  before  he  could  convert  his  opponents. 
Should  a  great  fight  be  abandoned  because 
some  privates  have  refused  to  abide  by  the 


general’s  counsels?  Positive  results  coimf, 
not  reverses.  Who  cares  after  the  sheep  are 
folded  how  far  during  the  day  they  have 
wandered?  The  cause  is  the  thing;  blessed 
he  whom  fate  affords  the  chance  to  serve  it. 

IN  THE  “system’s”  NETS 

I  know  that  the  people  can  be  liberated  from 
the  “System’s”  nets  only  by  one  who  knows 
how  these  nets  are  woven.  Only  one  like  myself 
whom  long  usage  has  familiarized  with  every 
knot,  twist,  and  mesh  of  the  entanglements 
of  the  financial  organization  can  extricate  the 
unfortunates  caught  in  its  cunning  bonds. 
For  what  I  have  undertaken  no  obligation 
compels  me  to  justify  myself  to  individ¬ 
uals.  Nor  does  individual  dissent  prove  aught 
against  my  cause  or  me.  My  eyes  are  on 
the  myriads  of  innocent  victims  of  the  hell¬ 
hounds  and  their  cruel  machine — the  God¬ 
fearing,  home-loving  people  who,  while  they 
never  seem  to  buy  or  sell  a  share  of  stocks  or  a 
bond,  are  the  ones  who  eventually  must  pay 
the  price  for  such  coups  of  the  “System” 
as  those  I  have  just  set  forth.  My  task  is 
to  make  visible  to  such  as  these  their  fetters 
and  convince  them  of  the  inevitable  enslave¬ 
ment  just  ahead.  And  if  in  the  long  run,  after 
additional  years  of  reiteration,  I  shall  have 
enlightened  the  people  as  to  the  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  against  them  and  they  shall  rise  in 
their  might  and  sweep  their  oppressors  into 
oblivion,  how  trivial  will  seem  incidents  which 
at  the  moment  appear  as  setbacks! 

The  several  instances  of  deviltry  set  forth 
in  this  narrative,  infamous  as  they  are  intrin¬ 
sically,  are  most  serious  in  their  largest  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  life  and  affairs  of  the  American 
people.  At  the  risk  of  being  dubbed  prosy, 
I  propose  to  dwell  awhile  on  the  results  of 
these  transactions,  so  as  to  drum  the  meaning 
and  bearing  of  them  into  the  heads  of  the 
millions  who  do  not  know  stocks. 

When  the  transactions  I  have  described 
shall  have  reached  their  ultimate  conclu¬ 
sion,  there  will  be  in  the  hands  of  less  than 
two  score  of  men  millions  of  money  which  was 
not  only  not  there  before,  but  was  not  in  ex¬ 
istence  before.  This  money  will  eventually 
have  to  be  coined  out  of  the  {leople,  either 
through  the  direct  sale  to  them  of  manufac¬ 
tured  seciuities  at  a  manufactured  price,  or 
by  the  exchange  of  these  manufactured  securi¬ 
ties  at  their  fictitious  valuation  for  the  people’s 
savings  deposited  in  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies.  Until  either  or  both  of  these  ends 
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shall  be  accomplished — until  the  plotters  shall 
have  marketed  their  wares — they  will  continue 
to  sustain  the  price  fabric  in  the  stock  ex¬ 
changes.  After  that  the  securities  must  rest 
on  tneir  actual  value,  and  doubtless  will  drop 
back  to  the  valuation  from  which  they  were 
manipulated. 

If,  at  this  tiun,  the  prices  for  these  securi¬ 
ties  remain  at  the  high  figure  at  which  the 
people  purchased  them,  it  must  be  because 
the  stocks  yield  in  dividends  on  the  inflated 
valuation  at  least  five  per  cent,  annually.  This 
means  that  the  mines  must  turn  out  enough 
copper,  the  metal,  to  yield  a  profit  of  at  least 
five  millions  per  annum  for  the  stockholders. 
Such  millions  cannot  be  paid  in  addition  to 
what  is  already  being  produced  and  paid,  ex¬ 
cept  through  the  price  of  copper,  the  metal, 
being  maintained  on  its  present  lofty  level, 
or  raised  still  higher.  That  means  the  con¬ 
sumer — the  people — must  pay  an  additional 
price  for  every  article  of  copper  used  in  their 
daily  requirements.  To  pay  those  extra  five 
millions  every  new  copper  gutter,  copper  roof, 
door,  hinge,  boiler,  or  roll  of  trolley-wire, 
every  electrical  machine  or  appliance  into 
which  copper  enters  must  bear  a  part  of  the 
tax.  This  involves  extra  rent  for  home  and 
office,  extra  cost  for  machinery,  extra  fares 
and  freights.  Taking  these  facts  into  con¬ 
sideration,  a  mathematician  might  easily  fig¬ 
ure  out  just  what  percentage  of  the  cost  of 
living  the  increased  price  of  copper  imposes 
on  the  people  of  this  country. 

PROFITS  FOR  THE  FEW 

Let  US  turn  now  to  copper,  the  metal.  Be¬ 
fore  the  thimble-rigging  era  set  in — the  year 
before  last — the  price  was  twelve  cents  per 
pound;  last  year  it  was  eighteen  to  twenty 
cents  per  pound.  Not  a  fraction  of  a  mill  of 
this  six  to  eight  cents  advance  on  any  of  the 
hundred  million  pounds  of  copper — all  of 
which  is  profit — went  to  the  miners  or  other 
laborers  who  helped  produce  or  refine  the 
metal.  They  received  exactly  what  they  did 
when  the  “System”  sold  copper  at  twelve 
cents,  and  as  the  price  of  their  necessities  of 
life  was  advanced  by  the  same  process  of 
manipulation,  applied  in  other  directions  to 
yield  other  schemers  millions,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  are  worse  off  now  than  under  for¬ 
mer  conditions.  The  difference  is  pocketed 
by  the  schemers  who  neither  dig,  sow,  reap, 
nor  labor  upon  that  which  has  been  dug  or 
reaped. 


I  shall  go  even  farther,  and  use  this  recent 
coup  of  the  “  System  ”  to  impress  again  up)on 
my  readers  the  fundamental  bearing  of  certain 
other  financial  conditions. 

Stocks  and  bonds  have  recently  increased  in 
price  valuation  over  six  billions ;  but  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  argument  let  us  say  $6,000,000,000. 
Five  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  upon  this 
amount  is  $300,000,000,  which  represents  the 
labor  of  600,000  people,  or,  with  their  de¬ 
pendents,  3,000,000,  or  almost  four  per  cent, 
of  our  entire  population.  If  our  country  has 
grown  so  prosperous  that  in  a  short  time  there 
could  legitimately  come  into  existence  $6,000,- 
000,000  of  real  values  in  those  industries 
represented  by  these  stocks  and  bonds,  why 
should  these  $6,000,000,000  go  to  a  few  score 
of  men  instead  of  to  the  whole  people?  But 
this  latter  proposition  involves  a  discussion 
not  germane  to  the  issue  here. 

THE  people’s  labor  MORTGAGED 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  $6,000,000,000 
have  been  created  by  a  trick  and  will  exist  only 
long  enough  for  the  tricksters  who  created 
them,  the  “  System,”  to  exchange  them  for  the 
people’s  savings,  do  they  not  constitute  in  one 
form  or  other  a  perpetual  mortgage  on  the 
labor  of  all  the  people  to  the  extent  of  $300,- 
000,000  each  year?  In  the  hands  of  their 
original  owners,  the  people,  the  six  billions 
must  have  yielded  that  revenue.  Their  new 
owners  will  exact  from  the  people  in  new  taxes 
on  their  necessities  or  luxuries  revenue  to  that 
amount.  And  this  on  top  of  other  hundreds 
of  millions  in  interest  payments  yielded  by 
other  billions  created  in  a  similar  way. 

This  is  the  actual  effect  upon  our  every-day 
existence  of  such  transactions  as  those  I  have 
described.  If  the  few  have  by  a  trick  gained 
possession  of  billions  of  wealth  for  whidi  they 
have  given  the  many  nothing  in  return,  they, 
the  few,  have  a  mortgage  upon  the  future 
labors  of  the  many,  and  this  mortgage  the 
many  cannot  raise  or  pay  interest  on  except  by 
the  produce  of  their  labor.  To  carry  the  con¬ 
dition  to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  it  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  the  transactions  I  have  recounted 
might  be  multiplied  by  this  score  of  the  “Sys¬ 
tem’s”  votaries  to  sudi  an  extent  that  within 
a  single  year  they  would  have  a  mortgage  on 
the  entire  product  of  all  the  rest  of  the  eighty 
millions.  This  would  mean  slavery  to  the 
American  people,  for  the  annual  interest  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  mortgage  in 
force  until  eternity. 
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I  have  long  contended  that  the  most  press¬ 
ing,  most  fatal  of  all  the  evils  that  surround 
the  American  people  is  the  unrestricted  cre¬ 
ation  of  tokens  of  corporate  ownership.  If 
a  few  men  may  arbitrarily  stamp  prices  on 
pieces  of  paper  which,  through  their  control 
of  the  machinery  of  exdiange  and  finance,  are 
made  to  seem  worth  the  price  marked  on  them, 
so  that  banks  and  trust  companies  loan  the 
savings  of  the  p>eo{^e  on  them  and  the  people 
purchase  them  as  securities  of  value  with  their 
savings,  it  must  follow  after  infinite  duplica¬ 
tions  of  the  process  that  the  actiial  money  and 
tangible  property  of  the  coimtry  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  paper-security  m^ers  and  that 
in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on  these  securities 
the  bulk  of  the  people  must  yield  up  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  their  labor  to  these  few  for  nothing 
beyond  the  means  to  sustain  life. 

It  is  only  the  ignorant  who  assume  that,  be¬ 
cause  they  never  buy  or  own  these  pieces  of 
paper — stocks  and  bonds — they  are  not  af¬ 
fected  by  the  fraudulent  manufactiu'e  of  them. 
Once  it  becomes  possible  to  substitute  the 
pieces  of  paper,  thus  fraudulently  marked,  for 
the  savings  of  the  people  in  the  banks  and  trust 
comjmnies,  then  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country  becomes  liable  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  existence.  Through  such  pieces 
of  paper  the  industries  of  the  nation,  big  and 
little,  are  controlled,  so  that  even  the  laborer 
who  has  neither  ownership  of  land  nor  savings 
in  bank  helps  pay  the  tax  they  impose,  in  the 
increased  cost  of  his  food  and  fare  and  clothes. 
For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first 
charge  against  all  industries  is  the  charge  of 
capital. 

capital’s  claims  first 

The  manager  of  a  railroad  in  computing 
rates  of  fares  and  freight  is  confronted  by  the 
necessity  of  earning  a  fixed  siun  to  pay  interest 
on  his  millions  of  bonds  and  dividends  on  his 
millions  of  stock.  Next  he  adds  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation — i.  e.,  the  actual 
charge  for  labor  and  material  used  in  running 
his  trains.  It  is  only  shilly-shallying  to  pre¬ 
tend  that  capital  must  take  its  chances  for 
interest  and  dividends  after  material  and 
labor  have  been  paid  for.  It  ia  the  capitalist 
who  controls  and  manages  the  road  and  so 
makes  the  rates,  and  his  first  thought  is  to 
proride  capital’s  share  and  then  to  adjust  the 
price  of  lalmr  and  material. 

So  it  is  with  the  farmer,  the  possessor  of  the 
land,  who,  not  owning  or  caring  anything 
about  stocks  and  bonds,  says,  “  The  capitalist 


gets  nothing  from  me.”  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  price  of  every  ounce  of  necessities  and 
luxuries  he  consumes,  the  charge  for  every 
hour  of  labor  he  uses,  every  freight  ot  pas¬ 
senger  rate  he  pays,  these  are  all  made  by 
the  adjustment  of  what  has  been  produced 
to  what  it  has  cost  after  capital  has  taken 
its  interest  or  dividends — these  charges  are 
made  after  and  only  after  the  s^iated 
Heinze-Ryan-Cole-Rogers  gangs  and  their 
kind  in  other  industries  have  ^t  deducted 
the  five  per  cent,  on  the,  say,  $100,000,000 1 
have  shown  you  that  in  this  particular  in¬ 
stance  they  created  by  a  barefaced  and  pal¬ 
pable  trick.  In  fact,  the  price  at  which  the 
fanner  sells  the  product  of  that  land  which 
he  thinks  he  owns  independent  of  any  of  the 
doings  of  the  stock  gamblers  of  Wall  Street, 
is  moved  up  or  down  by  the  demands  for 
interest  or  dividends  on  this  one  hundred 
millions  and  billions  more  created  as  fraud¬ 
ulently  and  by  the  same  device  of  finance. 

MAN  WHO  OWNS  NO  STOCK  MOST  INJURED 
BY  STOCK-TRICKERY 

I  CANNOT  REITERATE  TOO  FRE¬ 
QUENTLY  FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE:  THE  PERSON 
MOST  VITALLY  INTERESTED  WHEN 
A  DOLLAR  OF  REAL  WORTH  IS  BY 
A  “  SYSTEM  ”  TRICK  TURNED  INTO 
A  STOCK  OR  BOND  $10  IS  THE 
LABORER,  WHO  NEITHER  OWNS  A 
SHARE  OF  STOCK  NOR  A  BOND, 
NOR  HAS  A  DOLLAR  OF  SURPLUS 
IN  BANK,  TRUST,  OR  INSURANCE 
COMPANY.  HE  IS  THE  FIRST  TO 
BE  INJURED  AND  IS  THE  MOST 
VITALLY  INJURED  OF  ALL,  FOR 
BY  THIS  ACT  HE  IS  COMPELLED 
EITHER  TO  WORK  FOR  LESS  OR 
TO  EXCHANGE  THAT  WHICH  HE 
RECEIVES  FOR  HIS  LABORS  FOR 
LESS;  AND  THE  FACT  OF  HIS  HAV¬ 
ING  NO  SURPLUS  SAVINGS  IS  PROOF 
POSITIVE  THAT  HE  HAS  NOTHING 
HE  CAN  LOSE  WITHOUT  SACRIFIC¬ 
ING  SOME  OF  THE  ESSENTIALS  OF 
CIVILIZED  EXISTENCE.  FROM  HIM 
THE  INJURY  SPREADS  UPWARD 
ON  A  CONSTANTLY  DECREASING 
SCALE,  AS  IT  AFFECTS  THE  DAILY 
REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  FARMER*, 
WHO  OWNS  NOTHING  BUT  HIS 
LAND,  THE  SMALL  MANUFACTURER 
OR  STOREKEEPER,  WHO  OWNS 
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NOTHING  BUT  WHAT  HE  HAS  IN¬ 
VESTED  IN  HIS  BUSINESS,  THE  ONE 
WHO  IS  A  SMALL  CAPITALIST  BE¬ 
CAUSE  HE  HAS  A  SITRPLUS  IN  BANK 
OR  TRUST  OR  INSURANCE  COM¬ 
PANY,  OR  HONESTLY  BOUGHT 
STOCK,  BONDS,  OR  MORTGAGE, 
AND  ON  AND  ON,  UP  TO  THE 
HEAVY  CAPITALIST  WHO  HAS  A 
GREAT  INVESTED  FORTUNE,  BUT 
WHO  DOES  NOT  BELONG  TO  THE 
“  SYSTEM  ”  OR  TO  THE  “  SYS¬ 
TEM’S  ”  CLASS. 

Keep  your  eye  on  these  conditions,  O 
gentle,  somnolent  reader,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  your  active  intelligence  double- 
circuited  to  your  mental  effect-and-cause  lab¬ 
oratory. 

THE  NATION  THREATENED 

If  pa])er  titles,  stocks  and  bonds,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  twenty  billions  of  honest  wealth,  which 
are  in  effect  a  license  to  collect  five  per  cent, 
annually  (one  billion  dollars),  are,  while  in 
the  hands  of  the  “  System,”  arbitrarily  raised 
or  watered  to  sixty  billions,  or  the  license 
to  collect  three  billions  annually,  that  extra 
two  billions  is  what  the  people  are  robbed  of. 
And  it  is  because  of  this  robbery — this  stock¬ 
watering — that  to-day  the  few,  the  “S)rstem,” 
have  that  which  if  possessed  by  the  many,  the 
people,  would  change  the  entire  face  of  our 
nation  and  make  her  people  what  they  should 
be — the  happiest  of  all  people,  and  would 
insure  coming  generations  like  happiness. 
And  it  is  because  of  this  robbery,  this  stock¬ 
watering,  or  stock  price  inflation,  that  our 
nation  will  surely  go  to  perdition  when  Nature 
frowns,  when  crops  fail  or  storms  devastate — 
and  you  must  remember  that  Nature  frowns 
often  unless  such  robbery  is  stopped.  And 
how  can  it  possibly  be  stopped  save  by  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  robbery 
was  perpetrated?  It  is  through  this  machinery 
that  the  “System”  is  enabled  to  prevent  the 
present  laws  being  enforced  or  the  making  of 
new  laws  which  would  reverse  it.  To  this  I 
know  the  entire  brood  of  theoretical  reformers 
will  object.  I  am  not  dealing  in  theories  but 
in  hard,  cold  practicalities.  Illustration: 

Heinze,  Cole,  Ryan,  Rogers,  and  their  ilk 
make  by  a  trick  one  hundred  millions  of 
securities.  They  exchange  them  for  the  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  people.  The  people  go  to  law 
to  get  back  their  money.  These  “System” 
votaries  use,  if  necessary,  one-half  of  their 


spoils,  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  to  “educate” 
the  courts  and  law-eifforcers.  Courts  and 
the  law-enforcers,  being  human,  are  “edu¬ 
cated.”  Had  the  people  fifty  millions,  and 
were  they  willing  to  meet  the  “System” 
in  its  vile  methods,  there  might  be  scnne  show 
for  them,  but  having  been  robbed  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  millions,  they  have  no  fifty  millions  to 
stack  up  against  the  “System’s”  pile — they 
have  nothing  to  stack  up  against  the  “Sys¬ 
tem’s”  pile.  Hence  present  and  future  un¬ 
happy  conditions. 

So  it  is  with  the  ballot-box.  When  the 
time  comes  for  the  people  to  stack  up  against 
the  Heinze-Cole-Ryan-Rogers  gangs  with 
their  scores  of  hundreds  of  millions,  they  will 
have  about  the  same  chance  as  eighty  million 
snow-flakes  would  have  of  extinguishing  the 
fires  of  hell.  Again  I  hear  the  theorists  pro¬ 
test,  and  loudly  proclaim  that  the  ballot-box 
is  the  panacea  for  all  our  ills.  Yet  each  of 
the  Big  Three  insurance  companies  not  only 
admitted  that  the  policy-holders’  money  had 
been  contributed  to  campaign  fimds  to  be 
used  in  perpetuating  the  control  of  vested 
interests  at  the  polls,  but  the  “System’s” 
great  votaries  who  act  as  trustees  for  the 
policy-holders’  money  stood  up  in  their  boots 
when  caught  and  boldly  swore  that  this 
money  had  been  given  to  the  Republican 
party  to  save  the  nation  from  anarchy.  And 
McCall,  on  his  death-bed,  declared  that  if  he 
had  the  opportunity  he  would  do  it  over  again, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  policy-holders  of  the  Big  Three 
were  Democrats,  who  at  the  time  were  work¬ 
ing  and  spending  their  own  money  to  defeat 
the  Republicans.  Even  the  great  “Andy” 
Hamilton,  who  admitted  having  spent  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  to  three  millions  of  the  policy¬ 
holders’  money  in  “educating”  legislatures 
and  courts,  returned  from  Europe  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  appearing  before  the  New 
York  Legislature  and  ojjenly  glorifying  that 
act  and  others  akin  to  it — yes,  and  the  New* 
York  Legislature  cheered  him  to  the  echo! 

CUT  WAGES  TO  INCREASE  PROFITS 

These  brutal  truths  are  the  facts,  gentle 
readers.  Your  belated  indignation  reminds 
me  of  that  of  a  dog  who,  b^use  the  cat  is 
eating  up  his  dinner  on  an  apparently  out-of¬ 
reach  shelf,  ferociously  chases  his  tafl  in  a 
circle  to  the  accompaniment  of  angry  yelp»s, 
instead  of  camping  below  and  quietly  and  de¬ 
corously  biting  the  feline’s  spine  in  seventeen 
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pieces  when  she  attempts  to  pass  out  into 
the  back  yard. 

Let  me  give  you  another  illustration  of  the 
supreme  intelligence  of  the  people’s  indigna¬ 
tion.  After  reading  how  the  Heinze-Cole- 
Ryan-Rogers  gang  “made”  a  world  of  new 
money  you  might  say:  “Well,  if  the  honest 
toilers  ever  get  a  chance  to  crack  the  ‘Sys¬ 
tem,’  they  at  least  can  be  depended  upon  to 
mar  its  physiognomy!” 

Tut,  tut  again!  Even  the  honest  toiler  is 
liable  to  go  wrong  when  his  organization  is 
shepherded  by  the  “System.”  At  the  climax 
of  the  Heinze-Cole-Ryan-Rogers  swindle  two 
things  stood  conspicuously  forth:  The  banks 
and  trust  companies  were  being  loaded  with 
the  gang’s  comparatively  worthless  securi¬ 
ties:  the  warring  factions  in  the  Butte  min¬ 
ing-camp  having  come  under  one  head,  and 
a  rascally  one,  with  a  record  black  for  oppres¬ 
sion  of  labor,  would  sooner  or  later  take 
advantage  of  their  coalition  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  labor.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
there  had  always  bee.,  a  two-  and  three- 
cornered  fight  on  between  Clark,  Heinze,  and 
Amalgamated,  the  Butte  miners  were  in  re¬ 
ceipt  of  unusually  high  wages.  In  order  to 
make  any  sort  of  a  show  of  deliveringthe  goods, 
expenses  would  have  to  be  reduced,  and  my 
own  investigation  into  the  swindle  had  shown 
me  that  the  first  step  toward  this  end  would 
be  a  tremendous  cut-down  in  wages.  In¬ 
deed  the  schemers  in  all  their  Eastern  stock¬ 
selling  arg\unents  have  dwelt  upon  the  fact 
that  as  soon  as  they  got  round  to  it  they  would 
so  manipulate  the  Butte  mining  field  that  the 
same  amount  of  copper  would  be  produced 
as  of  old,  and  yet  at  an  annxial  increased 
profit  of  nine  million  dollars  secured  from 
decrease  in  the  labor  expense.  I  also  knew 
that  enormous  amounts  of  the  inflated  stock 
had  been  put  into  the  banks  of  Butte — in 
fact,  that  one  Butte  savings-bank  controlled 
.hy  the  gang  was  actually  loaning  its  deposits 
upon  United  Copper  and  North  Butte  at  the 
full  price  quot^  for  them;  that  is,  loaning 
without  even  the  customary  gambler’s  margin, 
which  would  be  demanded  upon  good  stocks 
selling  at  legitimate  prices;  and  I  determined 
to  warn  the  miners  of  Butte  and  the  people 
of  Montana  of  the  facts. 

A  CRISIS  FOR  MOXTAXA  MINERS 

Calmly  take  in  the  situation:  The  great 
labor  organization  of  Butte  is  the  Butte  Min¬ 
ers’  Union.  My  relations  with  this  great  or¬ 


ganization  have  been  very  friendly.  In  the 
past,  upon  different  occasions,  I  had  taken 
part  in  straightening  out  some  of  its  affairs. 
It  knew  also  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
I  had  had  close  and  most  friendly  relations 
with  labor  organizations.  In  addition,  the 
miners  of  Butte  were  well  aw'are  that  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Butte  copper  war  a  crisis  in 
their  affairs  was  inevitable.  They  knew  it 
because  for  years  Senator  Clark  through  the 
press,  on  the  stump,  and  by  every  means  pos¬ 
sible  had  proclaim^,  “  If  Heinze  and  Amalga¬ 
mated  ever  come  together,  ‘  Standard  Oil  ’  sla¬ 
very’  for  Butte  miners !  ”  Heinze’s  war-cry  had 
always  been:  “  If  the  ]>eople  of  Montana  allow 
me  to  be  crushed,  go^-by  to  Montana’s 
prosperity,  for  ‘Standard  Oil’  will  reduce 
wages  at  least  fifty  per  cent.”  And  Amalga¬ 
mated’s  battle  slogan  in  its  different  cam¬ 
paigns  had  been :  “If  by  hook  or  crook  Heinze 
or  Clark  should  compel  us  to  sell  out,  their 
first  act  would  be  a  r^uction  in  wages,  which 
w’ould  not  only  wipe  out  Butte’s  prosperity 
but  bring  untold  siiffering  upon  the  miners.” 

NEWSP.4PER  SCAVENGERS 

There  are  and  have  been  for  years  in  Mon¬ 
tana  four  scavenging  leeches  of  a  type  which 
is  always  found  in  the  w’ake  of  the  “Sys¬ 
tem’s”  operations  in  new  territories.  “News¬ 
papers  ”  they  call  themselves,  but  I  ask  for¬ 
giveness  of  that  most  industrious  and  honor¬ 
able  of  all  professions  for  using  its  name  in 
the  case  of  which  I  am  writing.  They  are: 
The  BuUe  Miner,  the  Anaconda  Standard, 
the  Butte  Inter  Mountain,  and  the  Butte 
News.  The  first  two  are  owned  by  Senator 
Clark — United — States — Senator  Clark;  the 
Int^  Mountain  by  Amalgamated,  and  the 
News  by  Heinze. 

The  conditions  of  so  vile  and  sordid  a  war¬ 
fare  have  drawn  to  the  service  of  these  pub¬ 
lications  a  type  of  brute  degenerate  unknown 
elsewhere  in  the  newspaper  profession — the 
barroom  brawler  type  —  whose  fitness  con¬ 
sists  in  his  ability  to  gouge  and  bite  and  exude 
filthy  language,  and  to  whom,  of  course,  all 
the  decencies  of  civilization  are  strange. 
During  the  years  while  these  worthies  have 
been  flailing  each  other  with  muck-rakes  and 
black-jacks,  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Mon¬ 
tana  have  been  compelled  to  keep  their  eyes 
bandaged,  their  nostrils  corked,  and  fumiga- 
tors  and  disinfectants  handy.  Nothing  that 
a  degraded  pen  could  trace  or  chalk  could 
draw  have  the  four  overlooked  while  hunt- 
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ing  one  another’s  lairs.  “Perjury,”  “mur¬ 
der,”  “arson,”  are  words  so  often  employed 
by  these  character  scavengers  on  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  their  bosses  as  to  make  such  terms 
of  opprobrium  more  familiar  to  the  children 
of  Montana  than  “  liberty,”  “  reverence,”  or 
“self-resp^.” 

The  opinions  of  these  four  literary  prosti¬ 
tutes  have  varied  with  the  fortunes  of  their 
owners  in  the  bitter  controversy  that  has  been 
waged  in  Butte,  but  on  seve^  points  they 
have  agreed,  ^ch  has  asseverated  that  if 
its  owner  withdrew  or  was  forced  out,  leav¬ 
ing  the  field  to  the  others,  labor  would  surely 
be  crucified.  Again,  each  has  declared  that 
the  stocks  representing  its  owner’s  opponents’ 
properties  were  not  worth  more  than  blank 
paper.  They  are  all  on  record  as  stating  that 
the  banks  and  the  trust  companies  controlled 
by  their  rivals  are  being  us^  to  further  ne¬ 
farious  schemes  at  the  expense  of  the  depos¬ 
itors,  and,  curiously  enough,  at  one  time  or 
another,  each  has  pronounced  me  “about  all 
an  honest  man  can  be.”  These  eulogies 
represent  varying  phases  in  the  fight.  When  I 
had  a  finger  in  An^gamated  the  Inter  Moun¬ 
tain  could  see  only  nobleness  and  ability  in 
my  every  move.  When  I  attacked  Amalga¬ 
mated  the  News  could  hardly  be  restrained 
from  circulating  a  petition  that  I  be  granted 
the  Order  of  the  Saints,  and  when  I  lifted 
both  Heinze’s  and  Amalgamated’s  scalps  the 
Clark  papers  insisted  upon  my  being  given 
the  fre^om  of  the  State.  Indeed  upon  one 
occasion,  when  one  of  my  statements  was 
questioned  by  Amalgamated  and  Heinze,  the 
Butte  Miner  displayed  $5,000  in  gold  eagles 
in  its  office  window  with  big  placards:  “The 
Great  Lawson  of  Boston’s  Noble  Answer  to 
Butte’s  Character  Thugs.” 

MINERS’  UNION  SPURNS  A  WARNING 

Believing  it  my  bounden  duty  to  spread  as 
far  as  possible  my  expx^ure  of  the  rascally 
manipulation  in  progress,  and  being  desirous 
of  warning  the  men  most  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  what  was  in  store  for  them,  I 
wired  the  press  of  the  country  and  the  labor- 
unions  of  Butte  the  following: 

Have  you  any  money  on  deposit  in  the  banks  at 
Butte?  If  so,  does  it  not  behoove  you  to  look  into 
the  condition  of  your  bank? 

Here  are  some  facts: 

A  short  time  ago  a  mine  in  Butte  was  bought  by 
speculators  for  $3,000,000  and  odd.  It  was  capital¬ 
ly  at  $9,000,000,  600.000  $15  shares.  By  manip¬ 
ulation  and  fake  price-making  on  the  Boston  Stock 
Exchange  it  was  rushed  up  to  94,  or  over  $56,000,000. 


You  know  such  figures  are — sillyl 

A  short  time  ago  a  mine  was  sold  by  the  Daly  es¬ 
tate  for  $500,000.  It  was  then  capitaliyi  at  $i  ,000,- 
000  bon^,  $3,000,000  preferrea  and  $10,000,000 
common  stock,  total  $13,000,000,  and  the  price 
rushed  up  to  a  total  of  $19,000,000. 

You  know  such  figures  are--sillyl 

A  short  time  ago  Heinze’s  United  Copper  was  a 
drug  on  the  market  at  $4  per  share,  $1,800,000.  Its 
450,000  common  stock  was  rushed  up  to  79,  over 
$35,000,000,  or,  with  preferred  stock,  bonds,  and 
debts,  $45,000,000. 

You  know  such  figures  are — silly! 

A  short  time  ago  Amalgamated,  1,550,000  shares, 
was  selling  at  33,  $54,000,000.  It  has  just  been 
rushed  up  by  manipulation  and  fake  price-making  to 
1 18,  $185,000,000. 

You  know  such  figures  are — silly. 

The  Butte  Coalition  Company  has  just  been  cap¬ 
italized,  1,000,000  shares,  $15,  total  $15,000,000,  and 
has  just  been  rushed  in  price  to  $45,000,000. 

You  know  such  figures  are — silly! 

Here  you  have  a  total  of  <meer  curio  paper  chro¬ 
mes  purporting  to  be  worth  $340,000,000. 

You  know  such  figures  are--sillyl 

They  could  not  m  sold  to  real  buyers  for  real 
money  at  $75,000,000. 

Now  let  me  tell  the  people  of  Montana,  who  have 
money  deposited  in  the  banks  of  Butte,  something 
which  is  not  so  silly: 

This  gigantic  swindle  was  made  possibb  only 
by  a  certain  lot  of  Butte  banks  giving  to  a  certain  big 
brokerage  house  in  Wall  Street  their  combined  guar¬ 
antees  to  stand  behind  the  deal.  This  house  has 
given  its  guarantee  to  banks  and  trust  companies, 
who,  by  false  pretenses,  have  been  inveigled  into 
loaning  their  deposits  to  these  schemers,  and  to 
brokerage  houses,  who  have  been  induced  to  carry 
these  stocks. 

A  crash  in  these  stocks  is  on  the  way,  and  when  it 
comes  the  loss  may  be  larger  than  the  combined  ca{>- 
ital  and  deposits  of  ail  the  banks  and  trust  comptanies 
in  Montana! 

I  earnestly  advise  every  depositor  in  certain  banks 
in  Butte,  Montana,  to  demand  from  the  officials  of 
the  banks  a  quick  show-down  of  their  condition — 
not  the  condition  of  record,  but  the  actual  condition; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  take  quick  action  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  their  deptosits. 

TO  THE  IDNERS  OF  MONTANA 

Based  up)on  the  Amalgamated,  Heinze,  and  North 
Butte  mines  coming  under  one  management,  plans 
are  being  made  for  a  big  reduction  in  wages  to  cover 
every  branch  of  the  industry. 

The  miners  of  Montana  should  investigate  at  once. 

Such  investigation  may  show  them  that  the  present 
high  price  of  coppier  is  because  of  deep>-laid  plans 
based  up)on  a  big  curtailment  of  production  caused 
by  a  long  shut-down  brought  about  by  wage  reduc¬ 
tion. 

It  behooves  the  miners  of  Montana  not  to  px)st- 
p>one  such  investigation  until  after  the  stocks  of  these 
mines  have  been  unloaded  upmn  innocents,  for  if 
they  do,  the  position  of  the  present  management  will 
be  impregnable,  as  they  will  welcome  or  even  force 
any  kind  of  a  contest  which  will  give  them  an  excuse 
to  shake  down  the  stocks,  that  they  may  purchase 
them  at  slaughter  prices. 

March  19, 1906.  Thomas  W.  Lawson. 
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And  this  is  the  answer  I  received: 


Butte,  March  22. 

To Tbohas  W.  Lawson, Boston,  Mass.: 

The  Butte  Miners’  Union  takes  notice  of  your 
warning  that  plans  are  being  made  to  reduce  wages 
of  miners  in  Montana,  and  hu  only  to  say  to  you  that 
the  miners  of  Montana  need  no  stock-jobber  or  buck¬ 
et-shop  manipulator  to  take  care  of  their  interests. 
The  Butte  Miners’  Union  has  for  twenty-seven  years 
maintained  a  satisfactory  scale  of  wages  for  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  has  at  the  same  time  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  the  management  of  the  companies 
employing  them,  and  at  the  present  time  the  manage¬ 
ment  has  the  entire  confidence  of  the  members  of  our 
Union.  In  your  effort  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
Butte  properties  by  your  attacks  on  companies  em¬ 
ploying  10,000  miners  in  Butte,  and  on  the  banks  of 
Butte,  you  will  not  be  aided  by  men  who  are  to-day, 
as  they  have  been  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
getting  steady  work  and  fair  wages,  with  the  friend¬ 
liest  of  feeling  between  companies  and  employees. 

(Signed)  Butte  Mineks’  Union. 

Fkank  O’Connor,  President. 

Wit.  Maixov,  Secretary. 


In  rqily  I  wired: 

March  22, 1906. 

The  Butte  Miners’  Union,  Frank  O’Connor, 
President;  William  Malloy,  Secretary,  Butte, 
Mont.: 

I  thank  your  Union  for  its  prompt  and  courteous 
treatment  of  my  statement,  which  cost  your  Union 
nothing  to  receive. 

I  think  you  are  in  error  in  yrour  reference  to  the 
Heinae-Ctje-Ryan-Rogets  gang  being  bucket-shop 
operators.  They  are  stock-jobbers  all  right,  but  I  do 
not  think  they  have  yet  sunk  to  that  depth  of  ail  de¬ 
pravity — bucket-shop  operating.  I  am  pleased  to 
know  you  do  not  need  their  help. 

You  are  also  in  error  about  my  attempting  to  de¬ 
preciate  Butte  property  by  attacks  on  the  Butte 
banks.  My  efforts  are  directed  entirely  to  the  ex- 
piosure  of  the  crookedest  lot  of  ctooIb  who  ever 
robbed  tbe  blind  and  helpless  and  by  bribery  and 
other  methods  secured  the  indirect  aid  of  others  in 
their  thuggery. 

Again,  you  are  in  error  about  my  wanting  the  aid 
of  yoiH  Union  in  any  of  my  work.  I  would  welcome 
the  cooperation  of  your  magnificent  body  in  any  work 
of  mutual  interest  I  might  be  engaged  in,  but  at  pres¬ 
ent  I  am  engaged  in  no  work  which  I  am  not  able  to 
push  to  compete  success  without  the  aid  of  any  one. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  your  Union  to  frame  my 
statement  ana  your  courtmus  reply,  and  if  your 
members  do  not  within  twelve 'months  from  its  re¬ 
ceipt  gaze  upon  them  through  that  pickled  mist 
which  scalds  while  it  clarifies,  I  will  come  to  Butte 
and  present  myself  to  your  esteemed  Union  for  a 
football  or  punching-bag.  Am  mailing  you  check 
for  cost  of  your  courteous  telegram. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson. 


FALSE  SECURITY 

“  WTiat  is  the  explanation  ?  ”  you  ask.  Sim¬ 
ple — very  simple! 

Wages  are  still  good  in  Butte;  the  “Sys¬ 
tem’s”  trusted  lieutenants  are  on  the  ground 


carrying  bags  bulging  with  portions  of  that 
one  hundred  millions  I  have  descrUied,  and 
other  bags  bursting  with  imlimited  supplies  of 
that  trick-made  stock,  a  single  sheet  of  which 
will  remove  a  $ioo-a-month  mine  boss  and 
his  family  from  their  cozy  little  homestead 
to  a  mansion  on  Easy  Street.  From  26 
Broadway  and  Wall  Street  daily  the  wires 
bring  the  message:  “Pay  anybody  any  price; 
promise  everybody  everything,  but  hold  your 
lines  intact  imtil  we  have  unloaded.” 

Do  I  blame  the  Butte  Miners’  Unkm  for 
their  attitude?  Not  a  whit.  They  are  to-day 
what  they  have  always  been — a  great  body  of 
honest,  manly  miners,  country-loving,  home- 
adoring  victims  of  the  wiles  of  the  wiliest  band 
of  human  vampires  the  Lord  ever  allowed  to 
prowl  this  earth  in  quest  of  human  prey. 

Their  arguments  would  assuredly  run  just 
this  way — arguments  first  carefully  rehearsed 
by  the  “System”  to  its  lieutenants,  then 
passed  on  by  the  “System’s”  lieutenants 
to  their  trusted  workers  in  the  Butte  Miners’ 
Union,  and  then  handed  out  to  the  manly 
miners  of  Butte: 

“Our  condition  was  never  better;  copper 
[dentiful,  prices  high,  and  our  wages  at  the  top 
and  lots  of  ’em.  Why  should  Lawson  dis¬ 
turb  this  situation?  Jdmnie  Ryan  is  now 
boss  of  all  the  mines,  and  Johnnie  says  no 
harm  will  come  to  ns,  and  we  know  Johnnie.” 

THINGS  MONTANA  MINERS  DO  NOT  KNOW 

Perfect  argument!  Seems  as  thou^,  if  I 
were  a  member  of  the  Butte  Miners’  Union,  I 
would  go  looking  for  Lawson  with  a  dub. 
But  there  is  no  phonograph  at  the  ear  of  the 
Butte  miner  humming  this  tune  of  the  past: 

William  Scanlon  once  stood  where  Johnnie 
Ryan  now  stands.  He,  too,  made  promises, 
but  one  day  without  a  woid  of  warning  he 
was  called  by  wire  ^to  New  York  and  Butte 
knew  him  no  more.*  His  days  of  usefulness 
had  run  out,  and  in  his  place  &e  miners  found 
Johnnie  Ryan.  Beyond  this  they  knew  and 
can  know  nothing,  for  the  working  of  the 
great  “System’s”  machine  would  puzzle  even 
the  most  active  and  intelligent  of  the  “Sys¬ 
tem’s”  lieutenants,  let  alone  plain,  honest,  all¬ 
day-working,  all-night-deeping  miners. 

Nor  is  there  a  phonograph  at  the  ear  of  the 
Butte  miner  humming  this  pregnant  message 
of  the  present: 

At  this  very  minute  a  choice  collection  of  the 
“System’s”  expierts  sits  in  a  certain  oflSce  in 
New  York  weighing  to  the  fraction  of  a  nicety 
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a  hundred  and  one  different  plans,*  all  hav¬ 
ing  for  their  end  a  reduction  of  $9,000,000  in 
the  net  expenditure  for  labor.  One  plan  is, 
when  the  price  of  the  metal  drops,  to  show 
such  an  overproduction  that  parts  of  the 
mines  must  shut  down.  Or  the  metal  will  be 
fOTced  so  low  that  the  miners  themselves  will 
see  that  unless  their  wages  are  reduced,  the 
entire  enterprise  must  fail.  Another  device 
suggests  an  accident  to  this  shaft,  a  fire  in  that 
shaft.  But  all  of  the  schemes  are  directed  one 
way — toward  the  reduction  of  nine  millions  in 
the  amount  which  goes  annually  to  the  miners. 

If  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a  prophetic 
phonograph  at  the  ear  of  the  Butte  miner,  it 
would  be  humming  some  such  tune  of  the 
future  as  this: 

Discord,  strikes,  hell.  Where  is  our  friend 
J(hnnie  Ryan?  He  has  not  been  seen  since 
he  went  to  New  Yoik,  and  this  man  who 
now  takes  his  place  we  do  not  know,  other 
than  that  he  is  famous  for  his  Colorado,  West 
Virginia,  and  Homestead  labor  thuggery. 
Where  are  Rogers  and  his  promises?  Rogers 
is  in  New  York  grieving  at  the  condition  of 
affairs,  but  unable  to  help  as  he  is  getting  old 
and  long  ago  sold  out  his  interests  in  Butte, 
etc.,  etc. 

TARGET  FOR  MUDSLINGERS 

Such  alarming  assertions  as  mine  to  the 
Montana  miners  logically  called  for  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  the  average  reader  imagines  the  p)eo- 
ple  of  Butte  saying :  “  For  self-protection  let  us 
look  into  the  conditions  he  says  exist,  if  we 
go  no  further  than  the  surface.”  But  when 
the  “System”  is  waving  its  hands  in  the  air, 
making  its  cabalistic  p>asses  which  promise 
millions  while  you  wait,  the  American  people 
are  fascinated  as  a  bird  by  a  snake  and,  dumb¬ 
ly  transfixed,  allow  themselves  to  be  outraged 
and  robbed.  In  this  instance  no  attempt  at 
investigation  was  made,  but  I  at  once  be¬ 
came  the  target  for  the  combined  mud  and 
filth  sputterers  of  the  “System.”  The  four 
so-called  newspapers  belched  forth  their  vitu¬ 
perative  broadsides  upon  me,  and  not  since 
the  time  when  their  degenerate  associate 
Donohoe,  at  Rogers’s  orders,  attacked  me, 
have  I  encounter^  such  a  of  vilifica¬ 
tion.  The  front  p>ages  of  these  reptilian 
organs  fairiy  blazed  with  red  headlines  and 
infamous  cartoons,  while  the  editorial  p)ages 
resembled  the  walls  of  a  cell  wherein  some 
coarse,  Qlitoate,  rum-crazed  brute  had  sp>ent 
the  night  scrawling  on  the  whitewashed  walls 
with  burnt  mat(£  ends  his  opinion  of  the 


officer  ^o  had  arrested  him.  Such  com¬ 
ments  as:  “We’ll  paste  him  in  the  jaw,” 
“We’ll  smash  him  in  the  face,”  “Let  him 
come  to  Butte  and  we’ll  dance  him  on  the 
rope’s  end,  ”  were  among  the  mild  and  intelli¬ 
gent  comments  upon  my  statement  of  facts. 

ANOTHER  COURT  SCENE  COMING 

However,  I  rep)eat  to  myself  that  such  oc¬ 
currences  are  among  the  fortunes  of  war,  and 
that  in  an  encounter  with  beasts  cme  must  not 
complain  if  they  em{^oy  the  weapons  natural 
to  them.  To  exp)ect  dignity  or  logic  from  a 
crew  of  panderers  would  be  as  unreasonaUe 
as  to  object  to  skxmks,  hyenas,  and  mules  de¬ 
fending  themselves  in  the  foute  way  of  their 
kind.  I  can  only  pray  that  the  Miners’  Union 
may  be  saved  from  its  friends. 

This  episode  has  run  itsdf  out  further  than 
I  had  intended,  for  it  was  my  purpose  to  close 
the  chapter  with  a  court  scene,  the  antithesis 
of  one  pjres«ited  in  an  earlier  instalment. 
There  I  depicted  the  world  of  grovmdlings  and 
the  groundlings’  court;  here  I  proposed  paint¬ 
ing  a  most  pretentious  and  important  perform¬ 
ance,  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Boston. 
Before  a  learned  judge  the  able  attorneys 
of  “Pepp,”  the  receiver  of  Bay  State  Gas, 
and  the  astute  counsel  of  Rogers  and  Rocke¬ 
feller  have  for  the  p)ast  two  weeks  been  argu¬ 
ing  the  big  suit  of  the  former  against  the 
latter  for  the  return  of  those  three  to  four 
millions  which  I  have  shown  that  these  mag¬ 
nates  looted  from  the  Bay  State  stockholders. 
It  was  lordly  eloquence  these  great  men 
unleashed.  As  I  listened  to  their  excellent 
oratory  I  realized  the  broad  distinction  be¬ 
tween  tamp)ering  with  a  gas-meter  and  steal¬ 
ing  a  million.  The  latter  is  a  crime  whose 
impropriety  depjends  on  the  manner  of  its 
commission,  not  on  the  fact  itself;  whereas 
in  the  other  the  offense  and  its  punishment 
are  mere  cause  and  effect — ^analysis  of  the 
motives  or  demeanor  of  the  scoundrel  tam- 
perer  in  the  act  being  beside  the  p)oint. 

What  I  saw  and  heard  fits  so  p>erfectly  with 
my  predictions  as  to  what  the  outcome  of  this 
historic  case  would  be  that  it  becomes  an 
additional  reason  for  my  hesitation  in  bring¬ 
ing  forward  my  Remedy  at  this  stage  of  the 
battle.  It  furnishes  a  further  Qlustratmn  of 
what  may  be  choked  down  the  p)eop)le’s  throat 
by  the  “System,”  sure  of  its  px>wer  and  of  the 
cowardice  of  its  victim.  Next  month  it  will 
be  my  task  to  render  justice  to  this  instance 
of  the  disp)ensing  of  the  higher  law. 
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East  Texas  is  the  money  making  center  of  the  great  Southwest — 

And  Beaumont  is  its  most  rapidly  developing,  its  most  prosperous  city. 

Beaumont  is  a  city  awake — pushing,  prosperous,  up  to  the  minute. 

It  is  a  beautiful  city — a  pleasant  place  to  live — a  good  place  to 
grow  up  with.  It  is  the  natural  focusing  point  for  the  manufac¬ 
turing  interests  of  the  Southwest. 

It  has  shipping  facilities  by  both  water  and  rail  that  put  it  within 
easy  reach  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  has  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  fuel. 

It  is  the  center  of  the  rice  growing  industry  of  the  United  States — 
producing  nearly  2,000,000  bushels  of  rice  a  year. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  country  of  un¬ 
usual  richness — a  veritable  garden  spot  for  the  farmers. 

Its  lumber  interests  exceed  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  country. 

It  is  the  center  of  an  oil  production  aggregating  30,000,000  barrels 
a  year.  It  is  the  city  of  opportunity. 

If  there  is  ANYTHING  you  want  to  know  about  Texas 
and  its  money  making  opportunities  write  to-day  to  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Beaumont,  Texas 
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